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LITTLE DOERIT. 

IN TWO BOOKS. 



BOOK THE FIRST. FOYEHTY — continued. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

FORTUNE-TELLING. 



Little Dorrit received a call that same evening 
from Mr. Plornish, who, having intimated that he 
wished to speak to her privately, in a series of 
coughs so very noticeable as to favor the idea that 
her father, as regarded her seamstress occupation, 
was an illustration of the axiom that there are no 
such stone-blind men as those who will not see, 
obtained an audience with her on the common 
staircase outside the door. 

"There's been a lady at our place to-day. Miss 
Dorrit," Plornish growled, " and another one along 
with her as is a old wixen, if ever I met with such. 
The way she snapped a person's head off, dear me ! " 

The mild Plornish was at first quite unable to get 
his mind away from Mr. F.'s Aunt. " For," said he 
to excuse himself, " she is, I do assure you, the 
winegariest party ! " 
VOL. n.-l. 
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At lengthy by a great effort, he detached himself 
from the subject sufficiently to observe, — 

" But she's neither here nor there just at present. 
The other lady, she's Mr. Casby's daughter ; and if 
Mr. Casby ain't well off, none better, it ain't through 
any fault of Pancks. For, as to Pancks, he does, 
he really does, he does indeed ! " 

Mr. Plornish, after his usual manner, was a little 
obscure, but conscientiously emphatic. 

" And what she come to our place for," he pur- 
sued, ^' was to leave word that if Miss Dorrit would 
step up to that card — which it's Mr. Casby's house 
that is, and Pancks he has a office at the back, 
where he really does, beyond belief — she would be 
glad for to engage her. She was a old and dear 
friend, she said particular, of Mr. Glennam, and 
hoped for to prove herself a useful friend to his 
friend. Them was her words. Wishing to know 
whether ^liss Dorrit could come to-morrow morn- 
ing, I said I would see you, miss, and inquire, and 
look round there to-night to say yes, or, if you was 
engaged to-morrow, when." 

"I can go to-morrow, thank you," said Little 
Dorrit. "This is very kind of you, but you are 
always kind." 

Mr. Plornish, with a modest disavowal of his 
merits, opened the room-door for her readmission, 
and followed her in with such an exceedingly bald 
pretence of not having been out at all, that her 
father might have observed it without being very 
suspicious. In his affable unconsciousness, however, 
ne took no heed. Plornish, after a little conversa- 
tion, in which he blended his former duty as a 
collegian with his present privilege as a humble 
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outside friend, qualified again by his low estate as 
a plasterer, took his leave ; making the tour of the 
prison before he left, and looking on at a game of 
skittles, with the mixed feelings of an old inhabit- 
ant who had his private reasons for believing that 
it might be his destiny to come back again. 

Early in the morning, Little Dorrit, leaving 
Maggy in high domestic trust, set off for the 
Patriarchal tent. She went by the Iron Bridge, 
though it cost her a penny, and walked more slowly 
in that part of her journey than in any other. At 
live minutes before eight her hand was on the 
Patriarchal knocker, which was quite as high as 
she could reach. 

She gave Mrs. Finching^s card to the young 
woman who opened the door, and the young woman 
told her that " Miss Flora " — Flora having on her 
return to the parental roof, reinvested herself with 
the title under which she had lived there — was not 
yet out of her bedroom, but she was to please to 
walk up into Miss Flora's sitting-room. She walked 
up into Miss Flora's sitting-room, as in duty bound, 
and there found a breakfast-table comfortably laid 
for two, with a supplementary tray upon it laid for 
one. The young woman, disappearing for a few 
mqments, returned to say that she was to please to 
take a chair by the fire, and to t^ke off her bonnet 
and make herself at home. But Little Dorrit being 
bashful, and not used to make herself at home on 
such occasions, felt at a loss how to do it ; so she 
was still sitting near the door with her bonnet on, 
when Flora came in in a hurry, half an hour after- 
wards. 

Flora was so sorry to have kept her waiting, and 
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good gracious why did she sit out there in the cold 
when she had expected to find her by the fire reading 
the paper, and hadn't that heedless girl given her 
the message then, and had she really been in her 
bonnet all this time, and pray for goodness' sake let 
Flora take it off ! Flora, taking it off in the best- 
natured manner in the world, was so struck by the 
face disclosed, that she said, " Why, what a good 
little thing you are, my dear ! " and pressed the face 
between her hands like the gentlest of women. 

It was the word and the action of a moment. Lit- 
tle Dorrit had hardly time to think how kind it 
was, when Flora dashed at the breakfast-table, full 
of business, and plunged over head and ears into 
loquacity. 

" Really so sorry that I should happen to be late 
on this morning of all mornings because my inten- 
tion and my wish was to be ready to meet you when 
you came in and to say that any one that interested 
Arthur Clennam half so much must interest me and 
that I gave you the heartiest welcome and was so 
glad, instead of which they never called me and 
there I still am snoring I dare say if the truth was 
known and if you don't like either cold fowl or hot 
boiled ham which many people don't I dare say 
besides Jews and theirs are scruples of conscience 
which we must all respect though I must say I 
wish they had them equally strong when they sell 
us false articles for real that certainly ain't worth 
the money I shall be quite vexed," said Flora. 

Little Dorrit thanked her, and said, shyly, bread 
and butter and tea was all she usually — 

" Oh nonsense my dear child I can never hear of 
that^" said Flora, turning on the urn in the most 
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reckless manner, and making herself wink by splash- 
ing hot water into her eyes as she bent down to look 
into the teapot. " You are come here on the footing 
of a friend and companion you know if you will let 
me take that liberty and I should be ashamed of 
myself indeed if you could come here upon any 
other, besides which Arthur Clennam spoke in such 
terms — you are tired my dear." 

" No, ma'am." 

" You turn so pale you have walked too far before 
breakfast and I dare say live a great way off and 
ought to have had a ride," said Flora, "dear dear 
is there anything that would do you good ? " 

" Indeed, I am quite well, ma'am. I thank you 
again and again, but I am quite well." 

" Then take your tea at once I beg," said Flora, 
"and this wing of fowl and bit of ham, don't mind 
me or wait for me because I always carry in this 
tray myself to Mr. F.'s Aunt who breakfasts in bed 
and a charming old lady too and very clever. Por- 
trait of Mr. F. behind the door and very like though 
too much forehead and as to a pillar with a marble 
pavement and balustrades and a mountain I never 
saw him near it nor not likely in the wine trade, 
excellent man but not at all in that way." 

Little Dorrit glanced at the portrait, very imper- 
fectly following the references to that work of art. 

"Mr. F. was so devoted to me that he never 
could bear me out of his sight," said Flora, " though 
of course I am unable to say how long that might 
have lasted if he hadn't been cut short while I was 
a new broom, worthy man but not poetical manly 
prose but not romance." 

Little Dorrit glanced at the portrait again. The 
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artist had given it a head that would have been, 
in an intellectual point of view, top-heavy for 
Shakspeare. 

"Romance, however," Flora went on, busily 
arranging Mr. F.'s Aunt's toast, " as I openly said 
to Mr. F. when he proposed to me and you will be 
surprised to hear that he proposed seven times once 
in a hackney-coach once in a boat once in a pew 
once on a donkey at Tunbridge Wells and the rest 
on his knees, Romance was fled with the early days 
of Arthur Clennam, our parents tore us asunder we 
became marble and stem reality usurped the throne, 
Mr. F. said very much to his credit that he was per- 
fectly aware of it and even preferred that state of 
things accordingly the word was spoken the flat 
went forth and such is life you see my dear and yet 
we do not break but bend, pray make a good break- 
fast while I go in with the tray." 

She disappeared, leaving Little Dorrit to ponder 
over the meaning of her scattered words. She soon 
came back again ; and at last began to take her own 
breakfast, talking all the while. 

"You see my dear," said Flora, measuring out 
a spoonful or two of some brown liquid that smelt 
like brandy, and putting it into her tea, "I am 
obliged to be careful to follow the directions of my 
medical man though the flavor is anything but 
agreeable being a poor creature and it may be have 
never recovered the shock received in youth from 
too much giving way to crying in the next room 
when separated from Arthur, have you known him 
long ? " 

As soon as Little Dorrit comprehended that she 
had been asked this question — for which time was 
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necessary, the galloping pace of her new patroness 
having left her far behind — she answered that she 
had known Mr. Clennam ever since his return. 

"To be sure you couldn't have known him before 
unless you had been in China or had corresponded 
neither of which is likely," returned Flora, "for 
travelling people usually get more or less mahogany 
and you are not at all so and as to corresponding 
what about ? that's very true unless tea, so it was 
at his mother's was it really that you knew him 
first, highly sensible and firm but dreadfully severe 
— ought to be the mother of the man in the iron 
mask." 

" Mrs. Clennam has been kind to me," said Little 
Dorrit. 

" Keally ? I am sure I am glad to hear it because 
as Arthur's mother it's naturally pleasant to my 
feelings to have a better opinion of her than I had 
before, though what she thinks of me when I run 
on as I am certain to do and she sits glowering at 
me like Fate in a go-cart — shocking comparison 
really — invalid and not her fault — I never know 
or can imagine." 

" Shall I find my work anywhere, ma'am ? " asked 
Little Dorrit, looking timidly about ; " can I get 
it?" 

"You industrious little fairy," returned Flora, 
taking, in another cup of tea, another of the doses 
prescribed by her medical man, "there's not the 
slightest hurry and it's better that we should begin 
by being confidential about our mutual friend — 
too cold a word for me at least I don't mean that, 
very proper expression mutual friend — than be- 
come through mere formalities not you but me like 
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the Spartan boy with the fox biting him, which I 
hope you'll excuse my bringing up for of all the tire- 
some boys that will go tumbling into every sort of 
company that boy's the tiresomest." 

Little Dorrit, her face very pale, sat down again 
to listen. " Hadn't I better work the while ? " she 
asked. '<I can work and attend too. I would 
rather, if I may." 

Her earnestness was so expressive of her being 
uneasy without her work, that Flora answered, 
" Well my dear whatever you like best," and pro- 
duced a basket of white handkerchiefs. Little 
Dorrit gladly put it by her side, took out her little 
pocket housewife, threaded her needle, and began 
to hem. 

"What nimble fingers you have," said Flora, 
" but are you sure you are well ? " 

"Oh, yes, indeed! " 

Flora put her feet upon the fender, and settled 
herself for a thorough good romantic disclosure. 
She started off at score, tossing her head, sighing in 
the most demonstrative manner, making a great 
deal of use of her eyebrows, and occasionally, but 
not often, glancing at the quiet face that bent over 
the work. 

" You must know my dear," said Flora, " but that 
I have no doubt you know already not only because 
I have already thrown it out in a general way but 
because I feel I carry it stamped in burning what's- 
his-names upon my brow that before I was intro- 
duced to the late Mr. F. I had been engaged to 
Arthur Clennam — Mr. Clennam in public where 
reserve is necessary Arthur here — we were all in 
all to one another it was the morning of life it was 
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bliss it was frenzy it was everything else of that 
sort in the highest degree, when rent asunder we 
turned to stone in which capacity Arthur went to 
China and I became the statue bride of the late 
Mr. F." 

Flora, uttering these words in a deep voice, 
enjoyed hei-self immensely. 

"To paint," said she, "the emotions of that morn- 
ing when all was marble within and Mr. F.'s Aunt 
followed in a glass-coach which it stands to reason 
must have been in shameful repair or it never could 
have broken down two streets from the house and 
Mr. F.'s Aunt brought home like the fifth of Novem- 
ber in a rush-bottomed chair I will not attempt, 
suffice it to say that the hollow form of breakfast 
took place in the dining-room down-stairs that papa 
partaking too freely of pickled salmon was ill for 
weeks and that Mr. F. and myself went upon a con- 
tinental tour to Calais where the people fought for 
us on the pier until they separated us though not 
forever that was not yet to be." 

The statue bride, hardly pausing for breath, went 
on, with the greatest complacency, in a rambling 
manner sometimes incidental to flesh and blood. 

" I will draw a veil over that dreamy life, Mr. F. 
was in good spirits his appetite was good he liked 
the cookery he considered the wine weak but pala- 
table and all was well, we returned to the immedi- 
ate neighborhood of Number Thirty Little Oosling 
Street London Docks and settled down, ere we had 
yet fully detected the housemaid in selling the 
feathers out of tlie spare bed Oout flying upwards 
soared with Mr. F. to another sphere." 

His relict, with a glance at his portrait, shook her 
head and wiped her eyes. 
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" I revere the memory of Mr. F. as an estimable 
man and most indulgent husband, only necessary to 
mention Asparagus and it appeared or to hint at any 
little delicate thing to drink and it came like magic 
in a pint bottle it was not ecstasy but it was com- 
fort, I returned to papa's roof and lived secluded if 
not happy during some years until one day papa 
came smoothly blundering in and said that Arthur 
Clennam awaited me below, I went below and found 
him ask me not what I found him except that he 
was still unmarried still unchanged!" 

The dark mystery with which Flora now en- 
shrouded herself might have stopped other fingers 
than the nimble fingers that worked near her. They 
worked on without pause, and the busy head bent 
over them watching the stitches. 

" Ask me not," said Flora, " if I love him still or 
if he still loves me or what the end is to be or when, 
we are surrounded by watchful eyes and it may be 
that we are destined to pine asunder it may be never 
more to be reunited not a word not a breath not a 
look to betray us all must be secret as the tomb 
wonder not therefore that even if I should seem 
comparatively cold to Arthur or Arthur should seem 
comparatively cold to me we have fatal reasons it is 
enough if we understand them hush ! " 

All of which Flora said with so much headlong 
vehemence as if she really believed it. There is 
not much doubt that, when she worked herself 
into full mermaid condition, she did actually believe 
whatever she said in it. 

" Hush ! " repeated Flora, " I have now told you 
all, confidence is established between us hush, for 
Arthur's sake I will always be a friend to you my 
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dear girl and in Arthur's name you may always rely 
upon me." 

The nimble fingers laid aside the work, and the 
little figure rose and kissed her hand. ^'You are 
very cold," said Flora, changing to her own natural 
kind-hearted manner, and gaining greatly by the 
change. " Don't work to-day I am sure you are not 
well I am sure you are not strong." 

" It is only that I feel a little overcome by your 
kindness, and by Mr. Clennam's kindness in confid- 
ing me to one he has known and loved so long." 

"Well really my dear," said Flora, who had a 
decided tendency to be always honest when she gave 
herself time to think about it, "it's as well to leave 
that alone now, for I couldn't undertake to say 
after all, but it doesn't signify lie down a little ! " 

" I have always been strong enough to do what I 
want to do, and I shall be quite well directly," 
returned Little Dorrit with a faint smile. "You 
have overpowered me with gratitude, that's all. If I 
keep near the window for a moment, I shall be quite 
myself." 

Flora opened a window, sat her in a chair by it, 
and considerately retired to her former place. It 
was a windy day, and the air stirring on Little 
Dorrit's face soon brightened it. In a very few 
minutes she returned to her basket of work, and 
her nimble fingers were as nimble as ever. 

Quietly pursuing her task, she asked Flora if Mr. 
Glennam had told her where she lived. When Flora 
replied in the negative. Little Dorrit said that she 
understood why he had been so delicate, but that she 
felt sure he would approve of her confiding her secret 
to Flora, and that she would therefore do so now 
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Flora's peimissioii. BeoeiTing an enoooiaging 
answer, she condensed the narradTe of her life into 
a few scanty words about herself, and a glowing 
eology npon her father; and Flora took it all in with 
a natoral tenderness that qoite understood it^ and in 
which there was no incoherence. 

When dinner-time came. Flora drew the arm of 
her new charge through hers, and led her down- 
stairs, and presented her to the Patriarch and Mr. 
Pancks, who were already in the .dining-room wait- 
ing to begin. (Mr. F.'s Aunt was, for the time, laid 
up in ordinary in her chamber.) By those gentle- 
men she was received according to their characters ; 
the Patriarch appearing to do her some inestimable 
service in saying that he was glad to see her, glad 
to see her ; and Mr. Pancks blowing off his favorite 
sound as a salute. 

In that new presence she would have been bashful 
enough under any circumstances, and particularly 
under Flora's insisting on her drinking a glass of 
wine, and eating of the best that was there; but 
her constraint was g^reatly increased by Mr. Pancks. 
The demeanor of that gentleman at first suggested 
to her mind that he might be a taker of likenesses, 
so intently did he look at her, and so frequently did 
he glance at the little note-book by his side. Observ- 
ing that he made no sketch, however, and that he 
talked about business only, she began to have sus- 
picions that he represented some creditor of her 
father's, the balance due to whom was noted in that 
pocket volume. Eegarded from this point of view, 
Mr. Pancks's puffings expressed injury and impa- 
tience, and each of his louder snorts became a 
demand for payment. 
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But here, again, she was undeceived by anomalous 
and incongruous conduct on the part of Mr. Fancks 
himself. She had left the table half an hour, and 
was at work alone. Flora had ''gone to lie down" 
in the next room, concurrently with which retire- 
ment a smell of something to drink had broken out 
in the house. The Patriarch was fast asleep, with 
his philanthropic mouth open, under a yellow pocket- 
handkerchief in the dining-room. At this quiet time 
Mr. Pancks softly appeared before her, urbanely 
nodding. 

"Find it a little dull, Miss Dorrit?" inquired 
Pancks in a low voice. 

" No, thank you, sir," said Little Dorrit 

"Busy, I see," observed Mr. Pancks, stealing into 
the room by inches. "What are those, now. Miss 
Dorrit ? " 

" Handkerchiefs." 

" Are they, though ? " said Pancks. " I shouldn't 
have thought it." Not in the least looking at them, 
but looking at Little Dorrit. " Perhaps you wonder 
who I am. Shall I tell you ? I am a fortune-teller." 

Little Dorrit now began to think he was mad. 

" I belong, body and soul, to my proprietor," said 
Pancks ; " you saw my proprietor having his dinner 
below. But I do a little in the other way some- 
times ; privately, very privately. Miss Dorrit." 

Little Dorrit looked at him doubtfully, and not 
without alarm. "I wish you would show me the 
palm of your hand," said Pancks. " I should like 
to have a look at it. Don't let me be trouble- 
some." 

He was so far troublesome that he was not at all 
wanted there, but she laid her work in her lap for a 
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moment, and held oat her left hand with the thimble 
on it. 

" Years of toil, eh ? " said Pancks softly, touching 
it with his blunt forefinger. ''But what else are we 
made for? Nothing. Hallo!" looking into the 
lines. " What's this with bars ? It's a college ! 
And what's this with a gray gown and a black vel- 
vet cap? It's a father! And what's this with a 
clarionet ? It's an uncle ! And what's this in dan- 
cing shoes ? It's a sister ! And what's this strag- 
gling about in an idle sort of a way ? It's a brother ! 
And what's this thinking for 'em all ? Why, this 
is you, Miss Dorrit ! " 

Her eyes met his as she looked up wonderingly 
into his face, and she thought that, although his 
were sharp eyes, he was a brighter and gentler-look- 
ing man than she had supposed at dinner. His eyes 
were on her hand again directly, and her opportu- 
nity of confirming or correcting the impression was 
gone. 

" Now, the deuce is in it," muttered Pancks, tra- 
cing out a line in her hand with his clumsy finger, 
'•^ if this isn't me in the comer here ! What do I 
want here ? What's behind me ? " 

He carried his finger slowly down to the wrist, and 
round the wrist, and affected to look at the back of 
the hand for what was behind him. 

" Is it any harm ? " asked Little Dorrit, smiling. 

" Deuce a bit ! " said Pancks. " What do you 
think it's worth ? " 

" 1 ought to ask you that. I am not the fortune- 
teller." 

" True," said Pancks. " What's it worth ? You 
shall live to see, Miss Dorrit" 
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Releasing the hand by slow degrees, he drew all 
his fingers through his prongs of hair, so that they 
stood up in their most portentous manner; and 
repeated slowly, ''Remember what I say, Miss 
Dorrit. You shall live to see." 

She could not help showing that she was much 
surprised, if it were only by his knowing so much 
about her. 

" Ah ! That's it ! " said Pancks pointing at her. 
" Miss Dorrit, not that ever ! " 

More surprised than before, and a little more 
frightened, she looked to him for an explanation of 
his last words. 

"Not that," said Pancks, making, with great 
seriousness, an imitation of a surprised look and 
manner, that appeared to be unintentionally gro- 
tesque. " Don't do that. Never on seeing me, no 
matter when, no matter where. I am nobody. 
Don't take on to mind me. Don't mention me. 
Take no notice. Will you agree. Miss Dorrit ? " 

"I hardly know what to say," returned Little 
Dorrit, quite astounded. " Why ? " 

"Because I am a fortune-teller. Pancks the 
gypsy. I haven't told you so much of your fortune 
yet. Miss Dorrit, as to tell you what's behind me on 
that little hand. I have told you you shall live to 
see. Is it agreed. Miss Dorrit ? " 

" Agreed that I — am — to " — 

" To take no notice of me away from here, unless 
I take on first. Not to mind me when I come and 
go. It's very easy. I am no loss, I am not hand- 
some. I am not good company, I am only my pro- 
prietor's grubber. You need do no more than think, 
''Ah ! Pancks the gypsy at his fortune-telling — 
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he'll tell the rest of my fortune one day — I shall 
live to know it' Is it agreed, Miss Dorrit ? " 

" Ye-es," faltered Little Dorrit, whom he greatly 
confused, '< I suppose so, while you do no harm." 

" Good ! " Mr. Pancks glanced at the wall of the 
adjoining room, and stooped forward. '^ Honest 
creature, woman of capital points, but heedless and 
a loose talker. Miss Dorrit." With that he rubbed 
his hands as if the interview had been very satis- 
factory to him^ panted away to the door, and 
urbanely nodded himself out again. 

If Little Dorrit were beyond measure perplexed 
by this curious conduct on the part of her new 
acquaintance, and by finding herself involved in 
this singular treaty, her perplexity was not dimin- 
ished by ensuing circumstances. Besides that Mr. 
Pancks took every opportunity afforded him in Mr. 
Casby's house of significantly glancing at her and 
snorting at her — which was not much, after what 
he had done already — he began to pervade her 
daily life. She saw him in the street constantly. 
When she went to Mr. Casby's, he was always there. 
When she went to Mrs. Clennam's, he came there 
on any pretence, as if to keep her in his sight. A 
week had not gone by when she found him, to her 
astonishment, in the lodge one night, conversing 
with the turnkey on duty, and to all appearance one 
of his familiar companions. Her next surprise 
was to find him equally at his ease witbin the 
prison ; to hear of his presenting himself among the 
visitors at her father's Sunday levee ; to see him 
arm in arm with a collegiate friend about the yard ; 
to learn, from Fame, that he had greatly distin- 
guished himself one evening at the social club that 
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held its meetings in the Snuggery, by addressing a 
speech to the members of that institution, singing 
a song, and treating the company to five gallons of 
ale — report madly added a bushel of shrimps. 
The effect on Mr. Plomish of such of these phe- 
nomena as he became an eye-witness of, in his 
faithful visits, made an impression on Little Dorrit 
only second to that produced by the phenomena 
themselves. They seemed to gag and bind him. 
He could only stare, and sometimes weakly mutter 
that it wouldn't be believed down Bleeding Heart 
Yard that this was Pancks; but he never said a 
word more, or made a sign more, even to Little 
Dorrit. Mr. Pancks crowned his mysteries by 
making himself acquainted with Tip in some 
unknown manner, and taking a Sunday saunter into 
the college on that gentleman's arm. Throughout 
he never took any notice of Little Dorrit, save once 
or twice when he happened to come close to her, 
and there was no one very near ; on which occasions 
he said in passing, with a friendly look and a puff 
of encouragement, "Pancks the gypsy — fortune- 
telling." 

Little Dorrit worked and strove as usual, wonder- 
ing at all this, but keeping her wonder, as she had 
from her earliest years kept many heavier loads, in 
her own breast. A change had stolen, and was 
stealing yet, over the patient heart. Every day 
found her something more retiring than the day 
before. To pass in and out of the prison unnoticed, 
and elsewhere to be overlooked and forgotten, were, 
for herself, her chief desires. 

To her own room, too, strangely assorted room for 
her delicate youth and character, she was glad to 

VOL. IL-2. 
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retreat as often as she could without desertion of 
any duty. There were afternoon times when she 
was unemployed, when visitors dropped in to play 
a hand at cards with her father, when she could be 
spared and was better away. Then she would flit 
along the yard, climb the scores of stairs that led 
to her room, and take her seat at the window. 
Many combinations did those spikes upon the wall 
assume, many light shapes did the strong iron 
weave itself into, many golden touches fell upon 
the rust, while Little Dorrit sat there musing. New 
zigzags sprung into the cruel pattern sometimes, 
when she saw it through a burst of tears ; but 
beautiful or hardened still, always over it and under 
it and through it, she was fain to look in her soli- 
tude, seeing everything with that ineffaceable brand. 

A garret, and a Marshalsea garret without com- 
promise, was Little Dorrit's room. Beautifully 
kept, it was ugly in itself, and had little but 
cleanliness and air to set it off ; for what embellish- 
ment she had ever been able to buy had gone to her 
father's room. Howbeit, for this poor place she 
showed an increasing love ; and to sit in it alone 
became her favorite rest. 

Insomuch that on a certain afternoon, during the 
Pancks mysteries, when she was seated at her win- 
dow, and heard Maggy's well-known step coming 
up the stairs, she was very much disturbed by the 
apprehension of being summoned away. As 
Maggy's step came higher up and nearer, she 
trembled and faltered, and it was as much as she 
could do to speak when Maggy at length appeared. 

'< Please, Little Mother," said Maggy, panting for 
breath, ''you must come down and see him. He's 
here." 
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" Who, Maggy ? " 

" Who I O' course, Mr. Clennam. He's in your 
father's room, and he says to me, * Maggy, will you 
be so kind and go and say it's only me ? ' " 

'' I am not very well, Maggy. I had better not 
go. I am going to lie down. See ! I lie down now 
to ease my head. Say, with my grateful regard, 
that you left me so, or I would have come." 

" Well, it ain't very polite, though. Little 
Mother," said the staring Maggy, ''to turn your 
face away, neither I " 

Maggy was very susceptible to personal slights, 
and very ingenious in inventing them. '< Putting 
both your hands afore your face, too I " she went 
on. '^ If you can't bear the looks of a poor thing, 
it would be better to tell her so at once, and not go 
and shut her put like that, hurting her feelings and 
breaking her heart at ten year old, poor thing ! " 

" It's to ease my head, Maggy." 

" Well, and if you cry to ease your head. Little 
Mother, let me cry too. Don't go and have all the 
crying to yourself," expostulated Maggy ; " that 
ain't not being greedy." And immediately began 
to blubber. 

It was with some difficulty that she could be 
induced to go back with the excuse ; but the promise 
of being told a story — of old her great delight — 
on condition that she concentrated her faculties 
upon the errand, and left her little mistress to her- 
self for an hour longer, combined with a misgiving 
on Maggy's pai-t that she had left her good temper 
at the bottom of the staircase, prevailed. So away 
she went, muttering her message all the way to keep 
it in her mind, and, at the appointed time, eame 
back. 
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"He was very sorry, I can tell you," she an- 
nounced, " and wanted to send a doctor. And he's 
coming again to-morrow, he is, and I don't think 
he'll have a good sleep to-night along o' hearing 
about your head, Little Mother. Oh my! Ain't 
you been arcrying I " 

"I think I have a little, Maggy.'* 

« A little! Oh!" 

"But it's all over now — all over for good, Maggy. 
And my head is much better and cooler, and I am 
quite comfortable. I am very glad I did not go 
down." 

Her great staring child tenderly embraced her; 
and having smoothed her hair, and bathed her fore- 
head and eyes with cold water (offices in which her 
awkward hands became skilful), hugged her again, 
exulted in her brighter looks, and stationed her in 
her chair by the window. Over against this chair, 
Maggy, with apoplectic exertions that were not at 
all required, dragged the box which was her seat on 
story-telling occasions, sat down upon it, hugged 
her own knees, and said, with a voracious appetite 
for stories, and with widely opened eyes, — 

" Now, Little Mother, let's have a good 'un ! " 

« What shall it be about, Maggy ? " 

"Oh, let's have a Princess!" said Maggy, "and 
let her be a reg'lar one. Beyond all belief, you 
know ! " 

Little Dorrit considered for a moment ; and with 
a rather sad smile upon her face, which was flushed 
by the sunset, began : — 

" Maggy, there was once upon a time a fine King, 
and he had everything he could wish for, and a 
great deal more. He had gold and silver, diamonds 
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and rubies, riches of erery kind. He had palaces, 
and he had " — 

'< Hospitals/' interposed Maggy, still nursing her 
knees. ''Let him have hospitals, because they're 
80 comfortable. Hospitals with lots of Chicking." 

** Yes, he had plenty of them, and he had plenty 
of everything." 

''Plenty of baked potatoes, for instance/' said 
Maggy. 

" Plenty of everything." 

" Lor ! " chuckled Maggy, giving her knees a hug. 
" Wasn't it prime ! " 

" This King had a daughter, who was the wisest 
and most beautiful Princess that ever was seen. 
When she was a child, she understood all her 
lessons before her masters taught them to her ; and, 
when she was grown up, she was the wonder of the 
world. Now, near the Palace where this Princess 
lived, there was a cottage in which there was a 
poor little tiny woman, who lived all alone by 
herself." 

"A old woman," said Maggy with an unctuous 
smack of her lips. 

" No, not an old woman. Quite a young one." 

" I wonder she wam't afraid/' said Maggy. " Oo 
on, please." 

''The Princess passed the cottage nearly every 
day, and, whenever she went by in her beautiful 
carriage, she saw the poor tiny woman spinning at 
her wheel, and she looked at the tiny woman, and 
the tiny woman looked at her. So, one day she 
stopped the coachman a little way from the cottage, 
and got out and walked on, and peeped in at the 
door, and there, as usual, was the tiny woman spin- 
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ning at her wheel, and she looked at the Princess, 
and the Princess looked at her." 

''Like trying to stare one another out," said 
Maggy. " Please go on, Little Mother." 

<'The Princess was such a wonderful Princess 
that she had the power of knowing secrets, and she 
said to the tiny woman, Why do you keep it there ? 
This showed her directly that the Princess knew 
why she lived all alone by herself spinning at her 
wheel, and she kneeled down at the Princess's feet, 
and asked her never to betray her. So the Princess 
said, I never will betray you. Let me see it. So, 
the tiny woman closed the shutter of the cottage 
window and fastened the door, and, trembling from 
head to foot for fear that any one should susx)ect 
her, opened a very secret place, and showed the 
Princess a shadow." 

"Lor ! " said Maggy. 

" It was the shadow of Some one who had gone 
by long before : of Some one who had gone on far 
away quite out of reach, never, never to come back. 
It was bright to look at ; and, when the tiny woman 
showed it to the Princess, she was proud of it with 
all her heart, as a great, great treasure. When the 
Princess had considered it a little while, she said 
to the tiny woman, And you keep watch over this 
every day ? And she cast down her eyes, and 
whispered, Yes. Then the Princess said, Kemind 
jne why. To which the other replied that no one 
80 good and kind had ever passed that way, and 
that was why in the beginning. She said, too, that 
nobody missed it, that nobody was the worse for it, 
that Some one had gone on to those who were ex- 
pecting him" — 
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^Some one was a man, then?'' interposed Maggy. 

Little Dorrit timidly said yes, she believed so; 
and resumed : — 

'< — Had gone on to those who were expecting 
him, and that this remembrance was stolen or kept 
back from nobody. The Princess made answer, 
Ah ! But when the cottager died it would be dis- 
covered there. The tiny woman told her No : when 
that time came, it would sink quietly into her own 
grave, and would never be found." 

" Well to be sure I '* said Maggy. " (Jo on, 
please." 

*^ The Princess was very much astonished to hear 
this, as you may suppose, Maggy." 

(" And well she might be," said Maggy.) 

'' So she resolved to watch the tiny woman, and 
see what came of it. Every day she drove in her 
beautiful carriage by the cottage door, and there 
she saw the tiny woman always alone by herself 
spinning at her wheel, and she looked at the tiny 
woman, and the tiny woman looked at her. At 
last one day the wheel was still, and the tiny 
woman was not to be seen. When the Princess 
made inquiries why the wheel had stopped, and 
where the tiny woman was, she was informed that 
the wheel had stopped because there was nobody to 
turn it, the tiny woman being dead." 

("They ought to have took her to the hospi- 
tal," said Maggy, " and then she'd have got over 
it.") 

" The Princess, after crying a very little for the 
loss of the tiny woman, dried her eyes, and got out 
of her carriage at the place where she had stopped 
it before, and went to the cottage, and peeped in 
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at the door. There was nobody to look at her now, 
and nobody for her to look at, so she went in at 
once to search for the treasured shadow. But there 
was no sign of it to be found anywhere ; and then 
she knew that the tiny woman had told her the 
truth, and that it would never give anybody any 
trouble, and that it had sunk quietly into her own 
grave, and that she and it were at rest together. 

"That's all, Maggy.'* 

The sunset flush was so bright on Little Dorrit's 
&ce when she came thus to the end of her story^ 
that she interposed her hand to shade it. 

" Had she got to be old ? " Maggy asked. 

" The tiny woman ? " 

"Ah!" 

"I don't know," said Little Dorrit "But it 
would have been just the same, if she had been 
ever and ever so old." 

" Would it raly ! " said Maggy. " Well, I suppose 
it would, though." And sat staring and ruminating. 

She sat so long with her eyes wide open, that at 
length Little Dorrit, to entice her from her box, 
rose and looked out of window. As she glanced 
down into the yard, she saw Pancks come in, and 
leer up with the comer of his eye as he went by. 

"Who's he. Little Mother?" said Maggy. She 
had joined her at the window, and was leaning 
on her shoulder. "I see him come in and out 
often." 

" I have heard him called a fortune-teller," said 
Little Dorrit "But I doubt if he could tell many 
people even their past or present fortunes." 

"Couldn't have told the Princess hers?" said 
Maggy. 
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Little Dorrit, looking musingly down into the 
dark valley of the prison, shook her head. 

" Nor the tiny woman hers ? " said Maggy. 

" No," said Little Dorrit, with the sunset very 
bright upon her. '' But let us come away from the 
window." 



CHAPTER XXV. 

COMSPIRATOBS AND OTHERS. 

The private residence of Mr. Pancks was in Pen- 
tonville, where he lodged on the second floor of a 
professional gentleman in an extremely small way, 
who had an inner door within the street-door, poised 
on a spring, and starting open with a click like a 
trap; and who wrote up in the fanlight, Rugg, 
General Agent, Accountant, Debts Recovered. 

This scroll, majestic in its severe simplicity, illu- 
minated a little slip of front garden abutting on the 
thirsty high-road, where a few of the dustiest of 
leaves hung their dismal heads, and led a life of 
choking. A professor of writing occupied the first 
floor, and enlivened the garden railings with glass 
cases containing choice examples of what his pupils 
had been before six lessons and while the whole of 
his young family shook the table, and what they 
had become after six lessons when the young family 
was under restraint. The tenancy of Mr. Pancks 
was limited to one airy bedroom; he covenanting 
and agreeing with Mr. Kugg, his landlord, that in 
consideration of a certain scale of payments ac- 
curately defined, and on certain verbal notice duly 
given, he should be at liberty to elect to share the 
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Sunday breakfast, dinner, tea, or supper, or each or 
any or all of those repasts or meals, of Mr. and 
Miss Rugg (his daughter) in the back-parlor. 

Miss Kugg was a lady of a little property, which 
she had acquired, together with much distinction in 
the neighborhood, by having her heart severely lace- 
rated and her feelings mangled by a middle-aged 
baker, resident in the vicinity, against whom she 
had, by the agency of Mr. Rugg, found it necessary 
to proceed at law to recover damages for a breach 
of promise of marriage. The baker, having been, 
by the counsel for Miss Kugg, witheringly denounced 
on that occasion up to the full amount of twenty 
guineas, at the rate of about eighteen -pence an 
epithet, and having been cast in corresponding 
damages, still suffered occasional persecution from 
the youth of Pentonville. But Miss Kugg, envi- 
roned by the majesty of the law, and having her 
damages invested in the public securities, was re- 
garded with consideration. 

In the society of Mr. Kugg, who had a round 
white visage, as if all his blushes had been drawn 
out of him long ago, and who had a ragged yellow 
head like a worn-out hearth-broom ; and in the 
society of Miss Kugg, who had little nankeen spots, 
like shirt buttons, all over her face, and whose own 
yellow tresses were rather scrubby than luxuriant ; 
Mr. Pancks had usually dined on Sundays for some 
few years, and had twice a week, or so, enjoyed an 
evening collation of bread, Dutch cheese, and por- 
ter. Mr. Pancks was one of the very few marriage- 
able men for whom Miss Kugg had no terrors, the 
argument with which he reassured himself being 
twofold ; that is to say, firstly, '^ that it wouldn't do 
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twice/' and secondly, ''that he wasn't worth it." 
Fortified within this double armor, Mr. Pancks 
snorted at Miss Kugg on easy terms. 

Up to this time Mr. Pancks had transacted little 
or no business at his quarters in PentonTille, except 
in the sleeping line ; but, now that he had become a 
fortune-teller, he was often closeted after midnight 
with Mr. Kugg in his little front-parlor office, and, 
eren after those untimely hours, burnt tallow in his 
bedroom. Though his duties as his proprietor's 
grubber were in no wise lessened ; and though that 
service bore no greater resemblance to a bed of 
roses than was to be discovered in its many thorns ; 
some new branch of industry made a constant 
demand upon him. When he cast off the Patriarch 
at night, it was only to take an anonymous craft in 
tow, and labor away afresh in other waters. 

The advance from a personal acquaintance with 
the elder Mr. Chi very to an introduction to his amia- 
ble wife and disconsolate son may have been easy ; 
but, easy or not, Mr. Pancks soon made it. He 
nestled in the bosom of the tobacco business within 
a week or two after his first appearance in the col- 
lege, and particularly addressed himself to the cul- 
tivation of a good understanding with Young John. 
In this endeavor he so prospered as to lure that 
pining shepherd forth from the groves, and tempt 
him to undertake mysterious missions ; on which he 
began to disappear at uncertain intervals for as long 
a space as two or three days together. The prudent 
Mrs. Chivery, who wondered greatly at this change, 
would have protested against it as detrimental to 
the Highland typification on the door-post, but for 
two forcible reasons ; one, that her John was roused 
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to take strong interest in the business which these 
starts were supposed to advance — and this she held 
to be good for his drooping spirits ; the other, that 
Mr. Pancks confidentially agreed to pay her, for the 
occupation of her son's time, at the handsome rate 
of seven and sixpence per day. The proposal origi- 
nated with himself, and was couched in the pithy 
terms, " If your John is weak enough, ma'am, not 
to take it, that is no reason why you should be, 
don't you see ? So, quite between ourselves, ma'am, 
business being business, here it is ! " 

What Mr. Chivery thought of these things, or 
how much or how little he knew about them, was 
never gathered from himself. It has been already 
remarked that he was a man of few words ; and it 
may be here observed that he had imbibed a profes- 
sional habit of locking everything up. He locked 
himself up as ' carefully as he locked up the Mar- 
shalsea debtors. Even his custom of bolting his 
meals may have been a part of a uniform whole ; 
but there is no question that, as to all other pur- 
poses, he kept his mouth as he kept the Marshal- 
sea door. He never opened it without occasion. 
When it was necessary to let anything out, he 
opened it a little way, held it open just as 
long as sufficed for the purpose, and locked it 
again. Even as he would be sparing of his trou- 
ble at the Marshalsea door, and would keep a visitor 
who wanted to go out waiting for a few moments if 
he saw another visitor coming down the yard, so 
that one turn of the key should suffice for both, 
similarly he would often reserve a remark if he 
perceived another on its way to his lips, and would 
deliver himself of the two together. As to any key 
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to his inner knowledge being to be found in his face, 
the Marshalsea key was as legible an index to the 
individual characters and histories upon which it 
was turned. 

That Mr. Pancks should be moved to invite anv 
one to dinner at Fentonville was an unprecedented 
^t in his calendar. But he invited Young John 
to dinner, and even brought him within range of 
the dangerous (because expensive) fascinations of 
Miss Kugg. The banquet was appointed for a 
Sunday, and Miss Bugg with her own hands stuffed 
a leg of mutton with oysters on the occasion, and 
sent it to the baker's — not the baker's, but an 
opposition establishment. Provision of oranges, 
apples, and nuts was also made. And rum was 
brought home by Mr. Pancks on Saturday night, 
to gladden the visitor's heart 

The store of creature comforts was not the chief 
part of the visitor's reception. Its special feature 
was a foregone family confidence and sympathy. 
When Young John appeared at half-past one, with- 
out the ivory hand and waistcoat of golden sprigs, 
the sun shorn of his beams by disastrous clouds, 
Mr. Pancks presented him to the yellow-haired 
Buggs as the young man he had so often mentioned 
who loved Miss Dorrit. 

"I am glad," said Mr. Bugg, challenging him 
specially in that character, "to have the distin- 
guished gratification of making your acquaintance, 
sir. Your feelings do you honor. You are young ; 
may you never outlive your feelings ! If I was to 
outlive my own feelings, sir," said Mr. Bugg, who 
was a man of many words, and was considered to 
possess a remarkably good address ; " if I was 
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to outlive my own feelings, I'd leave fifty pound 
in my will to the man who would put me out 
of existence." 

Miss Bugg heaved a sigh. 

" My daughter, sir," said Mr. Rugg. " Anastatia, 
you are no stranger to the state of this young man's 
affections. My daughter has had her trials, sir," 
— Mr. Kugg might have used the word more point- 
edly in the singular number, — '<and she can feel 
for you." 

Young John, almost overwhelmed by the touching 
nature of this greeting, professed himself to that 
effect. 

"What I envy you, sir, is," said Mr. Rugg — 
" allow me to take your hat — we are rather short 
of pegs — I'll put it in the corner, nobody will tread 
in it there — what I envy you, sir, is the luxury of 
your own feelings. I belong to a profession in 
which that luxury is sometimes denied us." 

Young John replied, with acknowledgments, that 
he only hoped he did what was right, and what 
showed how entirely he was devoted to Miss 
Dorrit. He wished to be unselfish ; and he hoped 
he was. He wished to do anything as laid in his 
power to serve Miss Dorrit, altogether putting him- 
self out of sight ; and he hoped he did. It was but 
little that he could do, but he hoped he did it. 

" Sir," said Mr. Rugg, taking him by the hand, 
"you are a young man that it does one good to 
come across. You are a young man that I should 
like to put in the witness-box, to humanize the 
minds of the legal profession. I hope you have 
brought your appetite with you, and intend to play 
a good knife and fork ? " 
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"Thank you, sir," returned Young John, ^ I don't 
eat much at present." 

Mr. Eugg drew him a little apart. " My daugh- 
ter's case, sir," said he, " at the time when, in vindi- 
cation of her outraged feelings and her sex, she 
became the plaintiff in Kugg and Hawkins. I 
suppose I could have put it in evidence, Mr. 
Chivery, if I had thought it worth my while, that 
the amount of solid sustenance my daughter con- 
sumed at that period did not exceed ten ounces per 
week." 

" I think I go a lijktle beyond that, sir," returned 
the other, hesitating, as if he confessed it with some 
shame. 

"But in your case there's no fiend in human 
form," said Mr. Bugg with argumentative smile 
and action of hand. " Observe, Mr. Chivery ! No 
fiend in human form ! " 

"No, sir, certainly," Young John added with 
simplicity, " I should be very sorry if there was." 

"The sentiment," said Mr. Kugg, "is what I 
should have expected from your known principles. 
It would affect my daughter greatly, sir, if she 
heard it. As I perceive the mutton, I am glad 
she didn't hear it. Mr. Pancks, on this occasion, 
pray face me. My dear, face Mr. Chivery. For 
what we are going to receive, may we (and Miss 
Dorrit) be truly thankful I " 

But for a grave waggishness in Mr. Sugg's man- 
ner of delivering this introduction to the feast, it 
might have appeared that Miss Dorrit was expected 
to be one of the company. Pancks recognized the 
sally in his usual way, and took in his provender 
in his usual way. Miss Bugg, perhaps making up 
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some of her arrears, likewise took very kindly to 
the mutton, and it rapidly diminished to the bone. 
A bread-and-butter pudding entirely disappeared, 
and a considerable amount of cheese and radishes 
vanished by the same means. Then came the 
dessert 

Then also, and before the broaching of the rum 
and water, came Mr. Pancks's note-book. The 
ensuing business proceedings were brief, but curi- 
ous, and rather in the nature of a conspiracy. Mr. 
Pancks looked over his note-book, which was now 
getting full, studiously ; and picked out little 
extracts, which he wrote on separate slips of 
paper on the table ; Mr. Rugg, in the mean while, 
looking at him with close attention, and Young 
John losing his uncollected eye in mists of medi- 
tation. When Mr. Pancks, who supported the 
character of chief conspirator, had completed his 
extracts, he looked them over, corrected them, put 
up his note-book, and held them like a hand at 
cards. 

"Now, there's a Churchyard in Bedfordshire,'^ 
said Pancks. « Who takes it ? " 

" 111 take it, sir," returned Mr. Kugg, " if no one 
bids." 

Mr. Pancks dealt him his card, and looked at his 
hand again. 

" Now, there's an Inquiry in York," said Pancks. 
« Who takes it ? " 

" I'm not good for York," said Mr. Rugg. 

"Then perhaps," pursued Pancks, "you'll be so 
obliging, John Chivery ? " 

Young John assenting, Pancks dealt him his 
card, and consulted his hand again. 
VOL. n.-3. 
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"There's a Church in London; I may as well 
take that. And a Family Bible ; I may as well take 
that, too. That's two to me. Two to me," repeated 
Paneks, breathing hard over his cards. " Here's a 
Clerk at Durham for you, John, and an old Sea- 
faring Gentleman at Dunstable for you, Mr. Rugg. 
Two to me was it? Yes, two to me. Here's a 
Stone : three to me. And a Still-bom Baby ; four 
to me. And all, for the present, told." 

When he had thus disposed of his cards, all being 
done very quietly and in a suppressed tone, Mr. 
Paucks puffed his way into his own breast-pocket, 
and tugged out a canvas bag ; from wliich, with a 
sparing hand, he told forth money for travelling 
expenses in two little portions. "Cash g^s out 
fast," he said anxiously, as he pushed a portion to 
each of his male companions, " very fast." 

" I can only assure you, Mr. Paneks," said Young 
John, " that I deeply regret my circumstances being 
such that I can't afford to pay my own charges, or 
that it's not advisable to allow me the time neces- 
sary for my doing the distances on foot. Because 
nothing would give me greater satisfaction than to 
walk myself off my legs without fee or reward." 

This young man's disinterestedness appeared so 
very ludicrous in the eyes of Miss Bugg, that she 
was obliged to effect a precipitate retirement from 
the company, and to sit upon the stairs until she 
}iad had her laugh out. Meanwhile, Mr. Paneks, 
looking, not without some pity, at Young John, 
slowly and thoughtfully twisted up his canvas bag 
as if he were wringing its neck. The lady, return- 
ing as he restored it to his pocket, mixed rum and 
water for the party, not forgetting her fair self, and 
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handed to every one his glass. When all were sup- 
plied, Mr. Kugg rose, and silently holding out his 
glass at arm's-length above the centre of the table, 
by that gesture invited the other three to add theirs, 
and to unite in a general conspiratorial clink. The 
ceremony was effective up to a certain point, and 
would have been wholly so throughout, if Miss 
^^u??9 ^ 8^6 raised her glass to her lips in com- 
pletion of it, had not happened to look at Young 
John ; when she was again so overcome by the 
contemptible comicality of his disinterestedness as 
to splutter some ambrosial drops of rum and water 
around, and withdraw in confusion. 

Such was the dinner without precedent given by 
Pancks at Pentonville ; and such was the busy and 
strange life Pancks led. The only waking moments 
at which he appeared to relax from his cares, and 
to recreate himself by going anywhere or saying 
anything without a pervading object, were when he 
showed a dawning interest in the lame foreigner 
with the stick, down Bleeding Heart Yard. 

The foreigner, by name John Baptist Cavalletto 
— they called him Mr. Baptist in the Yard — was 
such a chirping, easy, hopeful little fellow, that his 
attraction for Pancks was probably in the force of 
contrast. Solitary, weak, and scantily acquainted 
with the most necessary words of the only language 
in which he could communicate with the people 
about him, he went with the stream of his fortunes, 
iu a brisk way that was new in those parts. With 
little to eat, and less to drink, and nothinp^ to wear 
but what he wore upon him, or had brouglit tied up 
in one of the smallest bundles that ever were seen, 
he put as bright a face upon it as if he were in the 
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most flourishing circumstances when he first hobbled 
up and down the Yard, humbly propitiating the 
general good-will with his white teeth. 

It was uphill work for a foreigner, lame or sound, 
to make his way with the Bleeding Hearts. In the 
first place, they were vaguely persuaded that eveiy 
foreigner had a knife about him ; in the second, they 
held it to be a sound constitutional national axiom 
that he ought to go home to his own country. They 
never thought of inquiring how many of their own 
countrymen would be returned upon their hands 
from divers parts of the world, if the principle were 
generally recognized ; they considered it practically 
and peculiarly British. In the third place, they had 
a notion that it was a sort of Divine visitation upon 
a foreigner that he was not an Englishman, and that 
all kinds of calamities happened to his country 
because it did things that England did not, and did 
not do things that England did. In this belief, to 
be sure, they had long been carefully trained by the 
Barnacles and Stiltstalkings, who were always pro- 
claiming to them, officially and unofficially, that no 
country which failed to submit itself to those two 
large families could possibly hope to be under the 
protection of Providence ; and who, when they be- 
lieved it, disparaged them in private as the most 
prejudiced people under the sun. 

This, therefore, might be called a political position 
of the Bleeding Hearts ; but they entertained other 
objections to having foreigners in the Yard. They 
believed that foreigners were always badly off; and 
though they were as ill off themselves as they could 
desire to be, that did not diminish the force of the 
objection. They believed that foreigners were dra- 
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^^ned and bayoneted; and though they certainly 
got their own skulls promptly fractured if they 
showed any ill-humor, still it was with a blunt in- 
strument, and that didn't count. They believed that 
foreigners were always immoral ; and though they 
had an occasional assize at home, and now and then 
a divorce case or so, that had nothing to do with it. 
They believed that foreigners had no independent 
spirit, as never being escorted to the poll in droves 
by Lord Decimus Tite Barnacle, with colors flying, 
and the tune of Eule Britannia playing. Not to be 
tedious, they had many other beliefs of a similar 
kind. 

Against these obstacles the lame foreigner with 
the stick had to make head as well as he could; not 
absolutely single-handed, because Mr. Arthur Clen- 
nam had recommended him to the Plornishes (he 
lived at the top of the same house), but still at heavy 
odds. However, the Bleeding Hearts were kind 
hearts ; and when they saw the little fellow cheerily 
limping about with a good-humored face, doing no 
harm, drawing no knives, committing no outrageous 
immoralities, living chiefly on farinaceous and milk 
diet, and playing with Mrs. Plomish's children of 
an evening, they began to think that although he 
could never hope to be an Englishman, still it would 
be hard to visit that affliction on his head. They 
began to accommodate themselves to his level, calling 
him <'Mr. Baptist," but treating him like a baby, 
and laughing immoderately at his lively gestures and 
his childish English — more, because he didn't mind 
it, and laughed too. They spoke to him in very loud 
voices, as if he were stone deaf. They constructed 
sentences, by way of teaching him the language in 
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its purity, such as were addressed by the savages to 
Captain Cook, or by Friday to Robinson Crusoe. 
Mrs. Plornish was particularly ingenious in this art; 
and attained so much celebrity for saying, '' Me ope 
you leg well soon," that it was considered in the 
Yard but a very short remove indeed from speaking 
Italian. Even Mrs. Plornish herself began to think 
that she had a natural call towards that language. 
As he became more popular, household objects were 
brought into requisition for his instruction in a 
copious vocabulary ; and, whenever he appeared in 
the Yard, ladies would fly out at their doors crying, 
"Mr. Baptist — teapot ! " "Mr. Baptist — dust- 
pan!" "Mr. Baptist— flour-dredger!" "Mr. Baptist 
— coffee-biggin!" At the same time exhibiting 
those articles, and penetrating him with a sense of 
the appalling difficulties of the Anglo-Saxon tongue. 

It was in this stage of his progress, and in about 
the third week of his occupation, that Mr. Pancks's 
fancy became attracted by the little man. Mount- 
ing to his attic, attended by Mrs. Plornish as inter- 
preter, he found Mr. Baptist with no furniture but 
his bed on the ground, a table, and a chair, carving, 
with the aid of a few simple tools, in the blithest 
way possible. 

" Now, old chap," said Mr. Pancks, " pay up ! " 

He had his money ready, folded in a scrap of 
paper, and laughingly handed it in ; then, with a free 
action, threw out as many fingers of his right hand 
as there were shillings, and made a cut crosswise in 
the air for an odd sixpence. 

"Oh!" said Mr. Pancks, watching him wonder- 
ingly. " That's it, is it ? You're a quick customer. 
It's all right. I didn't expect to receive it, though." 
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Mrs. Plornish here interposed with great conde- 
scension, and explained to Mr. Baptist, '^E please. 
E glad get money." 

The little man smiled and nodded. His bright 
face seemed uncommonly attractive to Mr. Pancks. 
<< How's he getting on in his limb ? " he asked Mrs. 
Plornish. 

" Oh ! he's a deal better, sir," said Mrs. Plornish. 
" We expect next week he'll be able to leave off his 
stick entirely." (The opportunity being too favor- 
able to be lost, Mrs. Plornish displayed her great 
accomplishment by explaining, with pardonable 
pride, to Mr. Baptist, " E ope you leg well soon.") 

"He's a merry fellow, too," said Mr. Pancks, 
admiring him as if he were a mechanical toy. 
"How does he live?" 

" Wliy, sir," rejoined Mrs. Plornish, " he turns out 
to have quite a power of carving them flowers that 
you see him at now." (Mr. Baptist, watching their 
faces as they spoke, held up his work. Mrs. Plornish 
interpreted in her Italian manner, on behalf of Mr. 
Pancks, " E please. Double good ! ") 

" Can he live by that ? " asked Mr. Pancks. 

" He can live on very little, sir, and it is expected 
as he will be able, in time, to make a very good 
living. Mr. Clennam got it him to do, and gives 
him odd jobs besides, in at the Works next door — 
makes 'em for him, in short, when he knows he 
wants 'em." 

" And what does he do with himself, now, when 
he ain't hard at it ? " said Mr. Pancks. 

"Why, not much as yet, sir, on account, I sup- 
pose, of not being able to walk much ; but he goes 
about the Yard, and he chats without particular 
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understanding or being understood, and he plays 
with the children, and he sits in the sun — he'll sit 
down anywhere, as if it was a arm-chair — and 
he'll sing and he'll laugh ! '^ 

'< Laugh ! " echoed Mr. Pancks. ** He looks to 
me as if every tooth in his head was always 
laughing." 

'^ But whenever he gets to the top of the steps at 
t'other end of the Yard," said Mrs. Plomish, " he'll 
peep out in the curiousest way ! So that some of 
us thinks he's peeping out towards where his own 
country is, and some of us thinks he's looking for 
somebody he don't want to see, and some of us don't 
know what to think." 

Mr. Baptist seemed to have a general understand- 
ing of what she said; or perhaps his quickness 
caught and applied her slight action of peeping. 
In any case, he closed his eyes and tossed his head 
with the air of a man who had his sufficient reasons 
for what he did, and said, in his own tongue, it 
didn't matter. Altro ! 

« What's Altro ? " said Pancks. 

" Hem ! It's a sort of a general kind of expres- 
sion, sir," said Mrs. Plomish. 

" Is it ? " said Pancks. " Why, then, Altro to you, 
old chap. Good-afternoon. Altro ! " 

Mr. Baptist in his vivacious way repeating the 
word several times, Mr. Pancks in his duller way 
gave it him back once. From that time it became 
a frequent custom with Pancks the gypsy, as he 
went home jaded at night, to pass round by Bleed- 
ing Heart Yard, go quietly up the stairs, look in at 
Mr. Baptist's door, and finding him in his room, to 
say, « Hallo, old chap ! Altro ! " To which Mr. 
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Baptist would reply, with innumerable bright nods 
and smiles, ''Altro, signore, altro, altro, altro!" 
After this highly condensed conversation, Mr. Pancks 
would go his way, with an appearance of being 
lightened and refreshed. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 



nobody's state of mind. 



If Arthur Clennam had not arrived at that wise 
decision firmly to restrain himself from loving Pet, 
he would have lived on in a state of much perplexity, 
involving difficult stniggles with his own heart. 
Not the least of these would have been a conten- 
tion, always waging within it, between a tendency 
to dislike Mr. Henry Gowan, if not to regard him 
with positive repugnance, and a whisper that the 
inclination was unworthy. A generous nature is 
not prone to strong aversions, and is slow to admit 
them even dispassionately ; but when it finds ill-will 
gaining upon it, and can discern between-whiles 
that its origin is not dispassionate, such a nature 
becomes distressed. 

Therefore Mr. Henry Gowan would have clouded 
Clennam's mind, and would have been far oftener 
present to it than more agreeable persons and sub- 
jects, but for the great prudence of his decision* 
aforesaid. As it was, Mr. Gowan seemed transferred 
to Daniel Doyce's mind ; at all events, it so happened 
that it usually fell to Mr. Doyce's turn, rather than 
to Clennam's, to speak of him in the friendly con- 
versations they held together. These were of fre- 
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quent occurrence now ; as the two partners shared 
a portion of a roomy house in one of the grave old- 
fashioned City streets, lying not far from the Bank 
of England, by London Wall. 

Mr. Doyce had been to Twickenham to pass the 
day. Clennam had excused himself. Mr. Doyce 
was just come home. He put in his head at the 
door of Clenuam's sitting-room to say Good-night. 

" Come in, come in ! " said Clennam. 

" I saw you were reading," returned Doyce as he 
entered, ''and thought you might not care to be 
disturbed." 

But for the notable resolution he had made, Clen- 
nam really might not have known what he had been 
reading; really might not have had his eyes upon 
the book for an hour past, though it lay open before 
him. He shut it up rather quickly. 

" Are they well ? " he asked. 

"Yes," said Doyce; "they are well. They are 
all well." 

Daniel had an old workman-like habit of carrying 
his pocket-handkerchief in his hat. He took it out, 
and wiped his forehead with it, slowly repeating, 
" They are all well. Miss Minnie looking particu- 
larly well, I thought." 

" Any company at the cottage ? " 

" No, no company." 

"And how did you get on, you four?" asked 
Clennam gayly. 

"There were five of us," returned his partner. 
" There was What's-his-name. He was there." 

" Who is he ? " said Clennam. 

"Mr. Henry Go wan." 

"Ah, to be sure!" cried Clennam with unusual 
vivacity. " Yes ! I forgot him." 
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^As I mentioned, you may remember," said 
Daniel Doyce, ''he is always there on Sunday." 

**Yes, yes," returned Clennam; "I remember 
now." 

Daniel Doyce, still wiping his forehead, plod- 
dingly repeated, ''Yes. He was there, he was 
there. Oh yes, he was there ! And his dog. He 
was there too." 

"Miss Meagles is quite attached to — the — dog," 
observed Clennaio. 

" Quite so," assented his partner. " More attached 
to the dog than I am to the man." 

" You mean Mr." — 

" I mean Mr. Growan, most decidedly," said Daniel 
Doyce. 

There was a gap in the conversation, which 
Clennam devoted to winding up his watch. 

"Perhaps you are a little hasty in your judg- 
ment," he said. " Our judgments — I am supposing 
a general case " — 

"Of course," said Doyce. 

" — Are so liable to be influenced by many con- 
siderations, which, almost without our knowing it, 
are unfair, that it is necessary to keep a guard upon 
them. For instance, Mr." — 

"Gowan," quietly said Doyce, upon whom the 
utterance of the name almost always devolved. 

" — Is young and handsome, easy and quick, has 
talent, and has seen a good deal of various kinds of 
life. It might be difficult to give an unselfish reason 
for being prepossessed against him." 

" Not difficult for me, I think, Clennam," returned 
his partner. " I see him bringing present anxiety, 
and, I fear, future sorrow, into my old friend's 
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house. I see him wearing deeper lines into my 
old friend's face, the nearer he draws to, and the 
oftener he looks at, the face of his daughter. In 
short, I see him with a net about the pretty and 
affectionate creature whom he will never make 
happy." 

"We don't know," said Clennam, almost in the 
tone of a man in pain, '^ that he will not make her 
happy." 

"We don't know," returned his partner, "that 
the earth will last another hundred years, but we 
think it highly probable." 

" Well, well I " said Clennam, " we must be hope- 
ful, and we must at least try to be, if not generous 
(which, in this case, we have no opportunity of 
being), just. We will not disparage this gentle- 
man, because he is successful in his addresses to the 
beautiful object of his ambition; and we will not 
question her natural right to bestow her love on 
one whom she finds worthy of it." 

" Maybe, my friend," said Doyce. " Maybe, also, 
that she is too young and petted, too confiding and 
inexperienced, to discriminate well." 

" That," said Clennam, " would be far beyond our 
power of correction." 

Daniel Doyce shook his head gravely, and re- 
joined, " I fear so." 

" Therefore, in a word," said Clennam, " we should 
make up our minds that it is not worthy of us to 
say any ill of Mr. Gowan. It would be a poor 
thing to gratify a prejudice against him. And I 
resolve, for my part, not to depreciate him." 

" I am not quite so sure of myself, and therefore 
I reserve my privilege of objecting to him," returned 
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the other. '' But, if I am not sure of myself, I am 
sure of you, Clennam, and I know what an upright 
man you are, and how much to be respected, (xood- 
night, my friend and partner ! " He shook his hand 
in saying this, as if there had been something seri- 
ous at the bottom of their conversation ; and they 
separated. 

By this time they had visited the family on sev- 
eral occasions, and had always observed that even a 
passing allusion to Mr. Henry Growan, when he was 
not among them, brought back the cloud which had 
obscured Mr. Meagles's sunshine on the morning of 
the chance encounter at the ferry. If Clennam had 
ever admitted the forbidden passion into his breast, 
this period might have been a period of real trial ; 
under the actual circumstances, doubtless, it was 
nothing — nothing. 

Equally, if his heart had given entertainment to 
that prohibited guest, his silent fighting of his way 
through the mental condition of this period might 
have been a little meritorious. In the constant ef- 
fort not to be betrayed into a new phase of the 
besetting sin of his experience, the pursmt of self- 
ish objects by low and small means, and to hold in- 
stead to some high principle of honor and generos- 
ity, there might have been a little merit. In the 
resolution not even to avoid Mr. Meagles's house, 
lest, in the selfish sparing of himself, he should 
bring any slight distress upon the daughter through 
making her the cause of an estrangement which he 
believed the father would regret, there might have 
been a little merit. In the modest truthfulness of 
always keeping in view the greater equality of Mr. 
Gowan's years, and the greater attractions of his 
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person and manner, there might have been a little 
merit. In doing all this, and much more, in a per- 
fectly unaffected way, and with a manful and com- 
posed constancy, while the pain within him (peculiar 
as his life and history) was very sharp, there might 
have been some quiet strength of character. But, 
after the resolution he had made, of course he could 
have no such merits as these ; and such a state of 
mind was nobody's — nobody's. 

Mr. Gowan made it no concern of his whether it 
was nobody's or somebody's. He preserved his per- 
fect serenity of manner on all occasions, as if the 
possibility of Clennam's presuming to have debated 
the great question were too distant and ridiculous 
to be imagined. He had always an affability to 
bestow on Clennam, and an ease to treat him with, 
which might of itself (in the supposititious case of 
his not having taken that sagacious course) have been 
a very uncomfortable element in his state of mind. 

" I quite regpret that you were not with us yester- 
day," said Mr. Henry Gowan, calling on Clennam 
next morning. '^ We had an agreeable day up the 
river there." 

So he had heard, Arthur said. 

" From your partner ? " returned Henry Gowan. 
" What a dear old fellow he is ! " 

" I have a great regard for him." 

" By Jove, he is the finest creature ! " said Gowan. 
"So fresh, so green, trusts in such wonderful things ! " 

Here was one of the many little rough points that 
had a tendency to grate on Clennam's hearing. He 
put it aside by merely repeating that he had a high 
regard for Mr. Doyce. 

" He is charming ! To see him mooning along to 
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that time of life, laying down nothing by the way 
and picking up nothing by the way, is delightful. 
It warms a man. So unspoilt, so simple, such a 
good soul ! Upon my life, Mr. Clennam, one feels 
desperately worldly and wicked, in comparison with 
such an innocent creature. I speak for myself, let 
me add, without including you. You are genuine 
also." 

" Thank you for the compliment," said Clennam, 
ill at ease ; "you are too, I hope ? " 

" So-so," rejoined the other. " To be candid with 
you, tolerably. I am not a great impostor. Buy 
one of my pictures, and I assure you, in confidence, 
it will not be worth the money. Buy one of another 
man's — any great professor who beats me hollow — 
and the chances are that the more you give him, the 
more he'll impose upon you. They all do it." 

" All painters ? " 

" Painters, writers, patriots, all the rest who have 
stands in the market. Give almost any man I know 
ten pounds, and he will impose upon you to a corre- 
sponding extent ; a thousand pounds — to a cor- 
responding extent; ten thousand pounds — to a 
corresponding extent. So great the success, so 
great the imposition. But what a capital world it 
is ! " cried Gowan with warm enthusiasm. " What 
a jolly, excellent, lovable world it is ! " 

" I had rather thought," said Clennam, " that the 
principle you mention was chiefly acted on by " — 

" By the Barnacles ? " interrupted Gowan laughing. 

" By the political gentlemen who condescend to 
keep the Circumlocution Office." 

" Ah ! Don't be hard upon the Barnacles," said 
Crowan, laughing afresh ; " they are darling fellows I 
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Even poor little Clarence, the born idiot of the 
family, is the most agreeable and most endearing 
blockhead ! And, by Jupiter, with a kind of clever- 
ness in him, too, that would astonish you ! " 

" It would. Very much,'' said Clennam dryly. 

" And after all," cried Gowan, with that character- 
istic balancing of his which reduced everything in 
the wide world to the same light weight, " though I 
can't deny that the Circumlocution Office may ulti- 
mately shipwreck everybody and everything, still, 
that will probably not be in our time — and it's a 
school for gentlemen." 

" It's a very dangerous, unsatisfactory, and expen- 
sive school to the people who pay to keep the pupils 
there, I am afraid," said Clennam, shaking his head. 

" Ah ! You are a terrible fellow," returned Gowan 
airily. " I can understand how you have frightened 
that little donkey, Clarence, the most estimable of 
mooncalves (I really love him), nearly out of his 
wits. But enough of him, and of all the rest of 
them. I want to present you to my mother, Mr. 
Clennam. Pray do me the favor to give me the 
opportunity." 

In nobody's state of mind, there was nothing 
Clennam would have desired less, or would have 
been more at a loss how to avoid. 

** My mother lives in the most primitive manner 
down in that dreary red-brick dungeon at Hampton 
Court," said Growan. "If you would make your 
own appointment, suggest your own day for permit- 
ting me to take you there to dinner, you would be 
bored, and she would be charmed. Really that's 
the state of the case." 

What could Clennam say after this ? His retiring 
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character included a great deal that was simple in 
the best sense, because unpractised and unused; 
and, in his simplicity and modesty, he could only 
say that he was happy to place himself at Mr. 
Gowan's disposal. Accordingly, he said it, and the 
day was fixed. And a dreaded day it was on his 
part, and a very unwelcome day when it came, and 
they went down to Hampton Court together. 

The venerable inhabitants of that venerable pile 
seemed, in those times, to be encamped there like a 
sort of civilized gypsies. There was a temporary 
air about their establishments, as if they were going 
away the moment they could get anything better ; 
there was also a dissatisfied air about themselves, as 
if they took it very ill that they had not already got 
something much better. Grenteel blinds and make- 
shifts were more or less observable as soon as their 
doors were opened ; screens not half high enough, 
which made dining-rooms out of arched passages, 
and warded ofP obscure comers where footboys slept 
at night, with their heads among the knives and 
forks; curtains which called upon you to believe 
that they didn't hide anything; panes of glass 
which requested you not to see them ; many objects 
of various forms, feigning to have no connection 
with their guilty secret, a bed; disguised traps in 
walls, which were clearly coal-cellars; affectations 
of no thoroughfares, which were evidently doors to 
little kitchens. Mental reservations and artful 
mysteries grew out of these things. Callers, look- 
ing steadily into the eyes of their receivers, pre- 
tended not to smell cooking three feet off ; people, 
confronting closets accidentally left open, pretended 
not to see bottles ; visitors, with their heads against 
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a partition of thin canvas, and a page and a young 
female at high words on the other side, made believe 
to be sitting in a primeval silence. There was no 
end to the small social accommodation bills of this 
nature which the gypsies of gentility were con- 
stantly drawing upon, and accepting for, one 
another. 

Some of these Bohemians were of an irritable 
temperament, as constantly soured and vexed by 
two mental trials : the first, the consciousness that 
they had never got enough out of the public ; the 
second, the consciousness that the public were ad- 
mitted into the building. Under the latter great 
wrong a few suffered dreadfully — particularly on 
Sundays, when they had for some time expected the 
earth to open and swallow the public up ; but which 
desirable event had not yet occurred, in consequence 
of some reprehensible laxity in the arrangements of 
the Universe. 

Mrs. Gowan*s door was attended by a family ser- 
vant of several years' standing, who had his own 
crow to pluck with the public, concerning a situa- 
tion in the Post Office which he had been for some 
time expecting, and to which he was not yet ap- 
pointed. He perfectly knew that the public could 
never have got him in, but he grimly gratified him- 
self with the idea that the public kept him out. 
Under the influence of this injury (and perhaps of 
some little straitness and irregularity in the matter 
of wages), he had grown neglectful of his person 
and morose in mind ; and now, beholding in Clen- 
nam one of the degraded body of his oppressors, re- 
ceived him with ignominy. 

Mrs. Gowan, however, received hira with conde- 
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scension. He found her a courtly old lady, formerly 
a Beauty, and still suflSciently well favored to have 
dispensed with the powder on her nose, and a cer- 
tain impossible bloom under each eye. She was a 
little lofty with him : so was another old lady, dark- 
browed and high-nosed, and who must have had 
something real about her, or' she could not have 
existed, but it was certainly not her hair, or her 
teeth, or her figure, or her complexion; so was a 
gray old gentleman of dignified and sullen appear- 
ance ; both of whom had come to dinner. But, as 
they had all been in the British Embassy way in 
sundry parts of the earth, and as a British Embassy 
cannot better establish a character with the Circum- 
locution Office than by treating its compatriots with 
illimitable contempt (else it would become like the 
Embassies of other countries), Clennam felt that, 
on the whole, they let him off lightly. 

The dignified old gentleman turned out to be 
Lord Lancaster Stiltstalking who had been main- 
tained by the Circumlocution Office for many years 
as a representative of the Britannic Majesty abroad. 
This noble Refrigerator had iced several European 
courts in his time, and had done it with such com- 
plete success that the very name of Englishman yet 
struck cold to the stomachs of foreigners who had 
the distinguished honor of remembering him, at a 
distance of a quarter of a century. 

He was now in retirement, and hence (in a pon- 
derous white cravat, like a stiff snow-drift) was so 
obliging as to shade the dinner. There was a whis- 
per of the pervading Bohemian character in the 
nomadic nature of the service, and its curious races 
of plates and dishes; but the noble Refrigerator, 
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infinitely better than plate or porcelain, made it 
superb. He shaded the dinner, cooled the wines, 
chilled the gravy, and blighted the vegetables. 

There was only one other person in the room : a 
microscopically small footboy, who waited on the 
malevolent man who hadn't got into the Post Office. 
Even this youth, if his jacket could have been un- 
buttoned and his heart laid bare, would have been 
seen, as a distant adherent of the Barnacle family, 
already to aspire to a situation under Government. 

Mrs. Gowan, with a gentle melancholy upon her, 
occasioned by her son's being reduced to court the 
swinish public as a follower of the low Arts, instead 
of asserting his birthright and putting a ring through 
its nose as an acknowledged Barnacle, headed the 
conversation at dinner on the evil days. It was 
then that Clennam learned for the first time what 
little pivots this great world goes round upon. 

" If John Barnacle," said Mrs. Gowan, after the 
degeneracy of the times had been fully ascertained, 
" if John Barnacle had but abandoned his most un- 
fortunate idea of conciliating the mob, all would 
have been well, and I think the country would have 
been preserved." 

The old lady with the high nose assented, but 
added that if Augustus Stiltstalking had in a gene- 
ral way ordered the cavalry out, with instructions 
to charge, she tliought the country would have been 
preserved. 

The noble Refrigerator assented : but added that 
if William Barnacle and Tudor Stiltstalking, when 
they came over to one another and formed their 
ever-memorable coalition, had boldly muzzled the 
newspapers, and rendered it penal for any liklitor- 
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person to piesome to discuss the conduct of any 
appointed authority abroad or at home, he thought 
the country would have been preserved. 

It was agreed that the country (another word for 
the Barnacles and Stiltstalkings) wanted preserv- 
ing, but how it came to want preserving was not so 
clear. It was only clear that the question was all 
about John Barnacle, Augustus Stiltstalking, Wil- 
liam Barnacle and Tudor Stiltstalking, Tom, Dick, 
or Harry Barnacle or Stiltstalking, because there 
was nobody else but mob. And this was the feature 
of the conversation which impressed Clennam, as a 
man not used to it, very disagreeably : making him 
doubt if it were quite right to sit there, silently 
hearing a great nation narrowed to such little 
bounds. Remembering, however, that in the Par- 
liamentary debates, whether on the life of that 
nation's body or the life of its soul, the question 
was usually all about and between John Barnacle, 
Augustus Stiltstalking, William Barnacle and Tudor 
Stiltstalking, Tom, Dick, or Harry Barnacle or Stilt- 
stalking, and nobody else, he said nothing on the 
part of mob, bethinking himself that mob was used 
to it. 

Mr. Henry Gowan seemed to have a malicious 
pleasure in playing off the three talkers against 
each other, and in seeing Clennam startled by what 
they said. Having as supreme a contempt for the 
class that had thrown him off as for the class that 
had not taken him on, he had no personal disquiet 
in anything that passed. His healthy state of 
mind appeared even to derive a gratification from 
Clennam's position of embarrassment and isolation 
among the good company ; and, if Clennam had 
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been in that condition with which Nobody was in- 
cessantly contending, he would have suspected it, 
and would have struggled with the suspicion as a 
meanness, even while he sat at the table. 

In the course of a couple of hours the noble Re- 
frigerator, at no time less than a hundred years 
behind the period, got about five centuries in arrear, 
and delivered solemn political oracles appropriate to 
that epoch. He finished by freezing a cup of tea 
for his own drinking, and retiring at his lowest tem- 
perature. 

Then Mrs. Gowan, who had been accustomed in 
her days of state to retain a vacant arm-chair beside 
her to which to summon her devoted slaves, one by 
one, for short audiences as marks of her especial 
favor, invited Clennam with a turn of her fan to 
approach the presence. He obeyed, and took the 
tripod recently vacated by Lord Lancaster Stilt- 
staJking. 

"Mr. Clennam," said Mrs. Gowan, "apart from 
the happiness I have in becoming known to you, 
though in this odiously inconvenient place — a mere 
barrack — there is a subject on which I am dying 
to speak to you. It is the subject in connection 
with which my son first had, I believe, the pleasure 
of cultivating your acquaintance." 

Clennam inclined his head, as a generally suitable 
reply to what he did not yet quite understand. 

"First," said Mrs. Gowan, "now is she really 
pretty ? " 

In nobody's difficulties, he would have found it 
very difficult to answer; very difficult indeed to 
smile, and say " Who ? " 

"Oh: You know!-' sho returned. "This flame 
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of Henry's. This unfortunate fancy. There ! If 
it is a point of honor that I should originate the 
name — Miss Mickles — Higgles." 

"Miss Meagles," said Cleunam, "is very beau- 
tiful" 

"Men are so often mistaken on those points," 
returned Mrs. Gowan, shaking her head, "that I 
candidly confess to you I feel anything but sure of 
it, even now ; though it is something to have Henry 
corroborated with so much gravity and emphasis. 
He picked the people up at Rome, I think ? " 

The phrase would have given nobody mortal 
offence. Clennam replied, "Excuse me, I doubt 
if I understand your expression." 

" Picked the people up," said Mrs. Gowan, tapping 
the sticks of her closed fan (a large green one, which 
she used as a hand-screen) upon her little table. 
"Came upon them. Found them out Stumbled 
against them." 

" The people ? " 

" Yes. The Higgles people." 

" I really cannot say," said Clennam, " where my 
friend Mr. Meagles first presented Hr. Henry 
Gowan to his daughter." 

"I am pretty sure he picked her up at Rome; 
but never mind where — somewhere. Now (this is 
entirely between ourselves) is she very plebeian ? " 

"Really, ma'am," returned Clennam, "I am so 
undoubtedly plebeian myself, that I do not feel 
qualified to judge." 

" Very neat ! " said Hrs. Gowan, coolly unfurling 
her screen. " Very happy ! From which I infer 
that you secretly think her manner equal to her 
looks?" 
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Glennam, after a moment's stiffness, bowed. 

" That's comforting, and I hope you may be right. 
Did Henry tell me you had travelled with them ? " 

"I travelled with my friend Mr. Meagles, and 
his wife and daughter, during some months." 
(Nobody's heart might have been wrung by the 
remembrance.) 

"Really comforting, because you must have had 
a large experience of them. You see, Mr. Clennam, 
this thing has been going on for a long time, and 
I find no improvement in it. Therefore, to have 
the opportunity of speaking to one so well informed 
about it as yourself is an immense relief to me. 
Quite a boon. Quite a blessing, I am sure." 

" Pardon me," returned Clennam, " but I am not 
in Mr. Henry Gowan's confidence. I am far from 
being so well informed as you suppose me to be. 
Your mistake makes my position a very delicate 
one. No word on this topic has ever passed be- 
tween Mr. Henry Gowan and myself." 

Mrs. Gowan glanced at the other end of the room, 
where her son was playing ecart6 on a sofa, with 
the old lady who was for a charge of cavalry. 

" Not in his confidence ? No," said Mrs. Gowan. 
"No word has passed between you? No. That 
I can imagine. But there are unexpressed confi- 
dences, Mr. Clennam; and, as you have been to- 
gether intimately among these people, I cannot 
doubt that a confidence of that sort exists in the 
present case. Perhaps you have heard that I have 
suffered the keenest distress of mind from Henry's 
having taken to a pursuit which — well ! " shrug- 
ging her shoulders, "a very respectable pursuit, 
I dare say, and some artists are, as artists, quite 
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superior persons ; still, we never yet in our family 
have gone beyond an Amateur, and it is a pardon- 
able weakness to feel a little *' — 

As Mrs. Gowan broke off to heave a sigh, Clen- 
nam, hov jver resolute to be magnanimous, could 
not keep down the thought that there was mighty 
little danger of the family's ever going beyond an 
Amateur, even as it was. 

" Henry," the mother resumed, " is self-willed and 
resolute; and, as these people naturally strain 
every nerve to catch him, I can entertain very little 
hope, Mr. Clennam, that the thing will be broken 
off. I apprehend the girl's fortune will be very 
small ; Henry might have done much better ; there 
is scarcely anything to compensate for the connec- 
tion: still, he acts for himself; and, if I find no 
improvement within a short time, I see no other 
course than to resign myself, and make the best of 
these people. I am infinitely obliged to you for 
what you have told me." 

As she shrugged her shoulders, Clennam stiffly 
bowed again. With an uneasy flush upon his face, 
and hesitation in his manner, he then said, in a still 
lower tone than he had adopted yet, — 

"Mrs. Growan, I scarcely know how to acquit 
myself of what I feel to be a duty, and yet I must 
ask you for your kind consideration in attempting 
to discharge it. A misconception on your part, a 
very great misconception, if I may venture to call 
it so, seems to require setting right. You have 
supposed Mr. Meagles and his family to strain every 
nerve, I think you said " — 

"Every nerve," repeated Mrs. Gowan, looking at 
him in calm obstinacy, with her green fan between 
her face and the fire. 
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" — To secure Mr. Henry Go wan ? " 

The lady placidly assented. 

"Now, that is so far," said Arthur, "from being 
the case, that I know Mr. Meagles to be unhappy 
in this matter; and to have interposed all reason- 
able obstacles, with the hope of putting an end to 
it." 

Mrs. Gowan shut up her great green fan, tapped 
him on the arm with it, and tapped her smiling lips. 
" Why, of course," said she. " Just what I mean." 

Arthur watched her face for some explanation of 
what she did mean. 

" Are you really serious, Mr. Clennam ? Don't 
you see ? " 

Arthur did not see ; and said so. 

" Why, don't I know my son, and don't I know 
that this is exactly the way to hold him?" said 
Mrs. Gowan contemptuously; "and do not these 
Miggles people know it at least as well as I ? Oh, 
shrewd people, Mr. Clennam: evidently people of 
business! I believe Miggles belonged to a Bank. 
It ought to have been a very profitable Bank, if he 
had much to do with its management. This is very 
well done indeed." 

"I beg and entreat you, ma'am" — Arthur 
interposed. 

" Oh, Mr. Clennam I can you really be so credu- 
lous ? " 

It made such a painful impression upon him to 
hear her talking in this haughty tone, and to see 
her patting her contemptuous lips with her fan, 
that he said very earnestly, "Believe me, ma'am, 
this is unjust, a perfectly groundless suspicion." 

" Suspicion ! " repeated Mrs. Gowan. " Not sus- 
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picion, Mr. Clennam, Certainty. It is very know- 
ingly done indeed, and seems to have taken you in 
completely." She laughed ; and again sat tapping 
her lips with her fan, and tossing her head, as if 
she added, '' Don't tell me. I know such people 
will do anything for the honor of such an alliance.'' 

At this opportune moment the cards were thrown 
up, and Mr. Henry Gowan came across the room, 
saying, " Mother, if you can spare Mr. Clennam for 
this time, we have a long way to go, and it's getting 
late." .Mr. Clennam thereupon rose, as he had no 
choice but to do ; and Mrs. Gowan showed him, to 
the last, the same look and the same tapped con- 
temptuous lips. 

" You have had a portentously long audience of 
my mother," said Gk>wan as the door closed upon 
them. " I fervently hope she has not bored you ? " 

" Not at all," said Clennam. 

They had a little open phaeton for the journey, 
and were soon in it on the road home. Gowan, 
driving, lighted a cigar; Clennam declined one. 
Do what he would, he fell into such a mood of 
abstraction, that Gowan said again, "I am very 
much afraid my mother has bored you ? " To which 
he roused himself to answer, " Not at all ; " and 
soon relapsed again. 

In that state of mind which rendered nobody 
uneasy, his thoughtfulness would have turned prin- 
cipally on the man at his side. He would have 
thought of the morning when he first saw him root- 
ing out the stones with his heel, and would have 
asked himself, " Does he jerk me out of the path in 
the same careless, cruel way ? " He would have 
thought, had this introduction to his mother been 
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brought about by him because he knew what she 
would say, and that he could thus place his position 
before a rival, and loftily warn him off, without 
himself reposing a word of confidence in him ? He 
would have thought, even if there were no such 
design as that, had he brought him there to play 
with his repressed emotions, and torment him ? 
The current of these meditations would have been 
stayed sometimes by a rush of shame, bearing a 
remonstrance to himself from his own open nature, 
representing that to shelter such suspicions, even 
for the passing moment, was not to hold the high, 
unenvious course he had resolved to keep. At those 
times the striving within him would have been 
hardest; and, looking up and catching Gowan's 
eyes, he would have started as if he had done him 
an injury. 

Then, looking at the dark road and its uncertain 
objects, he would have gradually trailed off again 
into thinking, ** Where are we driving, he and I, I 
wonder, on the darker road of life ? How will it be 
with us, and with her, in the obscure distance?" 
Thinking of her, he would have been troubled anew 
with a reproachful misgiving that it was not even 
loyal to her to dislike him, and that, in being so 
easily prejudiced against him, he was less deserving 
of her than at first. 

"You are evidently out of spirits," said Gowan; 
" I am very much afraid my mother must have bored 
you dreadfully." 

"Believe me, not at all," said Clennam. "It's 
nothing — nothing ! " 



CHAPTER XXVn. 

FIVE AND TWENTY. 

A FREQUENTLY recumng doubt, whether Mr. 
Pancks's desire to collect information relative to 
the Donit family could have any possible bearing 
on the misgivings he had imparted to his mother on 
his return from his long exile, caused Arthur Clen- 
nam much uneasiness at this period. What Mr. 
Pancks already knew about the Dorrit family, what 
more he really wanted to find out, and why he should 
trouble his busy head about them at all, were ques- 
tions that often perplexed him. Mr. Pancks was not 
a man to waste his time and trouble in researches 
prompted by idle curiosity. That he had a specific 
object Clennam could not doubt. And whether the 
attainment of that object by Mr. Pancks's industry 
might bring to light, in some untimely way, secret 
reasons which had induced his mother to take Little 
Dorrit by the hand, was a serious speculation. 

Not that he ever wavered either in his desire or 
his determination to repair a wrong that had been 
done in his father's time, should a wrong come to 
light, and be reparable. The shadow of a supposed 
act of injustice, which had hung over him since his 
father's death, was so vague and formless that it 
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might be the result of a reality widely remote from 
his idea of it But, if his apprehensions should 
prove to be well founded, he was ready at any 
moment to lay down all he had, and begin the world 
anew. As the fierce dark teaching of his childhood 
had never sunk into his heart, so the first article in 
his code of morals was, that he must begin in prac- 
tical humility, with looking well to his feet on 
Earth, and that he could never mount on wings of 
words to Heaven. Duty on earth, restitution on 
earth, action on earth : these first, as the first steep 
steps upward. Strait was the gate, and narrow was 
the way ; far straiter and narrower than the broad 
high-road paved with vain professions and vain rep- 
etitions, motes from other men's eyes and liberal 
delivery of others to the judgment — all cheap 
materials, costing absolutely nothing. 

No. It was not a selfish fear or hesitation that 
rendered him uneasy, but a mistrust lest Pancks 
might not observe his part of the understanding 
between them, and, making any discovery, might 
take some course upon it without imparting it to 
him. On the other hand, when he recalled his con- 
versation with Pancks, and the little reason he had 
to suppose that there was any likelihood of that 
strange personage being on that track at all, there 
were times when he wondered that he made so 
much of it. Laboring in this sea, as all barks labor 
in cross-seas, he tossed about, and came to no haven. 

The removal of Little Dorrit herself from their 
customary association did not mend the matter. 
She was so much out, and so much in her own room, 
that he began to miss hen and to find a blank in her 
place. He had written to her to inquire if she were 
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better, and she had written back, very gratefully 
and earnestly, telling him not to be uneasy on her 
behalf, for she was quite well ; but he had not seen 
her for what, in their intercourse, was a long time. 

He returned home one evening from an interview 
with her father, who had mentioned that she was 
out visiting — which was what he always said when 
she was hard at work to buy his supper — and found 
Mr. Meagles in an excited state walking up and 
down his room. On his opening the door, Mr. 
Meagles stopped, faced round, and said, — 

" Clennam ! — Tattycoram ! " 

" What's the matter ? " 

"Lost!'' 

" Why, bless my heart alive," cried Clennam in 
amazement. " What do you mean ? " 

"Wouldn't count five and twenty, sir; couldn't 
be got to do it ; stopped at eight, and took herself 
off." 

" Left your house ? " 

" Never to come back," said Mr. Meagles, shaking 
his head. " You don't know that girl's passionate 
and proud character. A team of horses couldn't 
draw her back now ; the bolts and bars of the old 
Bastille couldn't keep her." 

"How did it happen? Pray sit down and tell 
me." 

"As to how it happened, it's not so easy to relate; 
because you must have the unfortunate temperament 
of the poor impetuous girl herself, before you can 
fully understand it. But it came about in this way. 
Pet and Mother and I have been haWng a good deal 
of talk together of late. I'll not disguise it from 
you, Clennam, that those conversations have not 
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been of as bright a kind as I could wish ; they have 
referred to our going away again. In proposing to 
do which, I have had, in fact, an object." 

Nobody's heart beat quickly. 

" An object," said Mr. Meagles after a moment's 
pause, ^^that I will not disguise from you either, 
Glennam. There's an inclination on the part of my 
dear child which I am sorry for. Perhaps you guess 
the person. Henry Gowan." 

" I was not unprepared to hear it" 

" Well I " said Mr. Meagles with a heavy sigh, " I 
wish to God you had never had to hear it. How- 
ever, so it is. Mother and I have done all we could 
to get the better of it, Clennam. We have tried ten- 
der advice, we have tried time, we have tried absence. 
As yet, of no use. Our late conversations have been 
upon the subject of going away for another year at 
least, in order that there might be an entire separa- 
tion and breaking off for that term. Upon that ques- 
tion Pet has been unhappy, and therefore Mother 
and I have been unhappy." 

Clennam said that he could easily believe it. 

" Well I " continued Mr. Meagles in an apologetic 
way, ^' I admit as a practical man, and I am sure 
Mother would admit as a practical woman, that we 
do, in families, magnify our troubles and make 
mountains of our molehills, in a way that is calcu- 
lated to be rather trying to people who look on — 
to mere outsiders, you know, Clennam. Still, Pet's 
happiness or unhappiness is quite a life or death 
question with us ; and we may be excused, I hope, 
for making much of it. At all events, it might 
have been borne by Tattycoram. Now, don't you 
think so ? " 

VOL. H.- ~ 
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"I do indeed think so," returned Clennam, in 
most emphatic recognition of this very moderate 
expectation. 

''No, sir," said Mr. Meagles, shaking his head 
ruefully. " She couldn't stand it. The chafing and 
firing of that girl, the wearing and tearing of that 
girl within her own breast, has been such that I have 
softly said to her again and again, in passing her, 
'Five and twenty, Tattycoram, five and twenty!' 
I heartily wish she could have gone on counting 
five and twenty day and night, and then it wouldn't 
have happened." 

Mr. Meagles, with a despondent countenance in 
which the goodness of his heart was even more ex- 
pressed than in his times of cheerfulness and 
gayety, stroked his face down from his forehead to 
his chin, and shook his head again. 

'^ I said to Mother (not that it was necessary, for 
she would have thought it all for herself), we are 
practical people, my dear, and we know her story ; 
we see, in this unhappy girl, some reflection of 
what was raging in her mother's heart before ever 
such a creature as this poor thing was in the world ; 
we'll gloss her temper over, Mother, we won't 
notice it at present, my dear, we'll take advantage 
of some better disposition in her another time. So 
we said nothing. But do what we would, it seems 
as if it was to be; she broke out violently one 
night." 

" How, and why ? " 

"If you ask me Why," said Mr. Meagles, a little 
disturbed by the question, for he was far more in- 
tent on softening her case than the family's, " I can 
only refer you to what I have just repeated as 
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having been pretty near my words to Mother. As 
to How, we had said good-night to Pet in her 
presence (very affectionately, I must allow), and 
she had attended Pet up-stairs — you remember she 
was her maid. Perhaps Pet, having been out of 
sorts, may have been a little more inconsiderate 
than usual in requiring services of her ; but I don't 
know that I have any right to say so ; she was 
always thoughtful and gentle." 

" The gentlest mistress in the world." 

"Thank you, Clennam," said Mr. Meagles, shak- 
ing him by the hand ; " you have often seen them 
together. Well! We presently heard this unfor- 
tunate Tattycoram loud and angry, and before we 
could ask what was the matter, Pet came back in a 
tremble, saying she was frightened of her. Close 
after her came Tattycoram in a flaming rage. ' I 
hate you all three,' says she, stamping her foot 
at us. ^ I am bursting with hate of the whole 
house.' " 

" Upon which you ? " — 

" I ? " said Mr. Meagles with a plain good faith 
that might have commanded the belief of Mrs. 
Gowan herself; "I said, count five and twenty, 
Tattycoram." 

Mr. Meagles again stroked his face and shook his 
head with an air of profound regret. 

" She was so used to do it, Clennam, that even 
then, such a picture of passion as you never saw, 
she stopped short, looked me full in the face, and 
counted (as 1 made out) to eight. But slie couldn't 
control herself to go any further. Then she broke 
down, poor thing, and gave the other seventeen to 
the four winds. Then it all burst out She de- 
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tested us, she was miserable with us, she couldn't 
bear it, she wouldn't bear it, she was determined to 
go away. She was younger than her young mis- 
tress, and would she remain to see her always held 
up as the only creature who was young and interest- 
ing, and to be cherished and loved? No. She 
wouldn't, she wouldn't, she wouldn't. What did 
we think she, Tattycoram, might' have been if she 
had been caressed and cared for in her childhood 
like her young mistress? As good as her? Ah! 
Perhaps fifty times as good. When we pretended 
to be so fond of one another, we exulted over her ; 
that was what we did; we exulted over her, and 
shamed her. And all in the house did the same. 
They talked about their fathers and mothers, and 
brothers and sisters; they liked to drag them up 
before her face. There was Mrs. Tickit, only 
yesterday, when her little grandchild was with 
her, had been amused by the child's trying to call 
her (Tattycoram) by the wretched name we gave her, 
and had laughed at the name. Why, who didn't ; 
and who were we that we should have a right to 
name her like a dog or a cat ? But, she didn't care. 
She would take no more benefits from us; she would 
fling us her name back again, and she would go. 
She would leave us that minute, nobody should stop 
her, and we should never hear of her again." 

Mr. Meagles had recited all this with such a vivid 
remembrance of his original, that he was almost as 
flushed and hot by this time as he described her to 
have been. 

" Ah, well ! " he said, wiping his face. " It was 
of no use trying reason then, with that vehement 
panting creature (Heaven knows what her mother's 
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story must have been) ; so I quietly told her that 
she should not go at that late hour of night, and I 
gave her my hand and took her to her room, and 
locked the house-doors. But she was gone this 
morning." 

'•'And you know no more of her ? " 

*'No more," returned Mr. Meagles. "I have 
been hunting about all day. She must have gone 
very early and very silently. I have found no trace 
of her down about us." 

" Stay ! You want," said Clennam after a 
moment's reflection, " to see her. I assume that ? " 

" Yes, assuredly ; I want to give her another 
chance ; Mother and Pet want to give her another 
chance ; come ! You yourself," said Mr. Meagles 
persuasively, as if the provocation to be angry were 
not his own at all, " want to give the poor passionate 
girl another chance, I know, Clennam." 

"It would be strange and hard indeed if I did 
not," said Clennam, " when you are all so forgiving. 
What I was going to ask you was, have you thought 
of that Miss Wade ? " 

" I have. I did not think of her until I had per- 
vaded the whole of our neighborhood, and I don't 
know that I should have done so then, but for find- 
ing Mother and Pet, when I went home, full of the 
idea that Tattycoram must have gone to her. Then, 
of course, I recalled what she said that day at 
dinner when you were first with us." 

" Have you any idea where Miss Wade is to be 
found ? " 

"To tell you the truth," returned Mr. Meagles, 
" it's because I have an addled jumble of a notion 
on that subject that you found me waiting here. 
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There is one of those odd impressions in my house 
which do mysteriously get into houses sometimes, 
which nobody seems to have picked up in a distinct 
form from anybody, and yet which everybody seems 
to have got hold of loosely from somebody, and let 
go again, that she lives, or was living, thereabouts." 
Mr. Meagles handed him a slip of paper, on which 
was written the name of one of the dull by-streets 
in the Grosvenor region, near Park Lane. 

'^ Here is no number," said Arthur, looking over 
it 

" No number, my dear Clennam ? " returned his 
friend. " No anything ! The very name of the 
street may have been floating in the air, for, as I 
tell you, none of my people can say where they got 
it from. However, it's worth an inquiry ; and as I 
would rather make it in company than alone, and 
as you too were a fellow-traveller of that immovable 
woman's, I thought perhaps " — Clennam finished 
the sentence for him by taking up his hat again, 
and saying he was ready. 

It was now summer-time ; a gray, hot, dusty 
evening. They rode to the top of Oxford Street, 
and there alighting, dived in among the great 
streets of melancholy stateliness, and the little 
streets that try to be as stately, and succeed in 
being more melancholy, of which there is a labyrinth 
near Park Lane. Wildernesses of corner houses, 
with barbarous old porticos and appurtenances; 
horrors that came into existence under some wrong- 
headed person in some wrong-headed time, still 
demanding the blind admiration of all ensuing 
generations, and determined to do so until they 
tumbled down ; frowned upon the twilight. Para- 
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site little tenements with the cramp in their whole 
frame, from the dwarf hall-door on the giant model 
of his Grace's in the Square, to the squeezed win- 
dow of the boudoir commanding the dunghills in 
the Mews, made the evening doleful. Rickety 
dwellings of undoubted fashion, but of a capacity 
to hold nothing comfortably except a dismal smell, 
looked like the last result of the great mansion's 
breeding in-and-in ; and, where their little supple- 
mentary bows and balconies were supported on thin 
iron columns, seemed to be scrofulously resting upon 
crutches. Here and there a Hatchment, with the 
whole science of Heraldry in it, loomed down upon 
the street, like an Archbishop discoursing on Vanity. 
The shops, few in number, made no show ; for 
popular opinion was as nothing to them. The 
pastry-cook knew who was on his books, and in that 
knowledge could be calm, with a few glass cylinders 
of dowager peppermint drops in his window, and 
half a dozen ancient specimens of currant jelly. A 
few oranges formed the green-grocer's whole conces- 
sion to the vulgar mind. A single basket made of 
moss, once containing plover*s eggs, held all that 
the poulterer had to say to the rabble. Everybody 
in those streets seemed (which is always the case 
at that hour and season) to be gone out to dinner, 
and nobody seemed to be giving the dinners they 
had gone to. On the doorsteps there were lounging 
footmen with bright party-colored plumage and 
white polls, like an extinct race of monstrous birds ; 
and butlers, solitary men of recluse demeanor, each 
of whom appeared distrustful of all other butlers. 
The roll of carriages in the Park was done for the 
day; the street-lamps were lighting; and wicked 
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little grooms in the tightest-fitting garments, with 
twists in their legs answering to the twists in their 
minds, hung about in pairs, chewing straws and 
exchanging fraudulent secrets. The spotted dogs 
who went out with the carriages, and who were so 
associated with splendid equipages, that it looked 
like a condescension in those animals to come out 
without them, accompanied helpers to and fro on 
messages. Here and there was a retiring public- 
house which did not require to be supported on the 
shoulders of the people, and where gentlemen out 
of livery were not much wanted. 

This last discovery was made by the two friends 
in pursuing their inquiries. Nothing was there, or 
anywhere, known of such a person as Miss Wade in 
connection with the street they sought. It was one 
of the parasite streets ; long, regular, narrow, dull, 
and gloomy ; like a brick-and-mortar funeral. They 
inquired at several little area gates, where a 
dejected youth stood spiking his chin on the summit 
of a precipitous little shoot of wooden steps, but 
could gain no information. They walked up the 
street on one side of the way, and down it on the 
other, what time two vociferous news-sellers, 
announcing an extraordinary event that had never 
happened and never would happen, pitched their 
hoarse voices into the secret chambers ; but nothing 
came of it. At length they stood at the corner from 
which they had begun, and it had fallen quite dark, 
and they were no wiser. 

It happened that in the street they had several 
times passed a dingy house, apparently empty, with 
bills in the windows, announcing that it was to let. 
The bills, as a variety in the funeral procession, 
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almost amounted to a decoration. Perhaps because 
they kept the house separate in his mind, or per- 
haps because Mr. Meagles and himself had twice 
agreed in passing, " It is clear she don't live there," 
Clennam now proposed that they should go back 
and try that house before finally going away. Mr. 
Meagles agreed, and back they went. 

They knocked once, and they rang once, without 
any response. " Empty," said Mr. Meagles, listen- 
ing. "Once more," said Clennam, and knocked 
again. After that knock they heard a movement 
below, and somebody shuffling up towards the door. 

The confined entrance was so dark, that it was 
impossible to make out distinctly what kind of 
person opened the door ; but it appeared to be an 
old woman. "Excuse our troubling you," said 
Clennam. " Pray can you tell us where Miss Wade 
lives ? " The voice in the darkness unexpectedly 
replied, " Lives here." 

" Is she at home ? " 

No answer coming, Mr. Meagles asked again, 
" Pray is she at home ? " 

After another delay, " I suppose she is," said the 
voice abruptly ; " you had better come in, and 
ril ask." 

They were summarily shut into the close black 
house ; and the figure rustling away, and speaking 
from a higher level, said, " Come up if you please ; 
you can't tumble over anything." They groped 
their way up-stairs towards a faint light, which 
proved to be the light of the street shining through 
a window ; and the figure left them shut up in an 
airless room. 

" This is odd, Clennam," said Mr. Meagles softly. 
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''Odd enough," assented Glennam in the same 
tone, ''but we have succeeded; that's the main 
point. Here's a light coming ! " 

The light was a lamp, and the bearer was an old 
woman : very dirty, very wrinkled and dry. " She's 
at home," she said (and the voice was the same that 
had spoken before) ; " she'll come directly." Hav- 
ing set the lamp down on the table, the old woman 
dusted her hands on her apron, which she might 
have done forever without cleaning them, looked at 
the visitors with a dim pair of eyes, and backed out. 

The lady whom they had come to see, if she were 
the present occupant of the house, appeared to have 
taken up her quarters there, as she might have estab- 
lished herself in an Eastern caravanserai. A small 
square of carpet in the middle of the room, a few 
articles of furniture that evidently did not belong 
to the room, and a disorder of trunks and travelling 
articles, formed the whole of her surroundings. 
Under some former regular inhabitant, the stifling 
little apartment had broken out into a pier-glass 
and a gilt table ; but the gilding was as faded as 
last year's flowers, and the glass was so clouded that 
it seemed to hold in magic preservation all the fogs 
and bad weather it had ever reflected. The visitors 
had had a minute or two to look about them, when 
the door opened, and Miss Wade caiHe in. 

She was exactly the same as when they had 
parted. Just as handsome, just as scornful, just 
as repressed. She manifested no surprise in seeing 
them, nor any other emotion. She requested them 
to be seated ; and, declining to take a seat herself, 
at once anticipated any introduction of their 
business. 
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'^ I apprehend/' she said, *^ that I know the cause 
of your favoring me with this visit. We may come 
to it at once.'^ 

" The cause, then, ma'am," said Mr. Meagles, " is 
Tattycoram." 

" So I supposed." 

" Miss Wade," said Mr. Meagles, " will you be so 
kind as to say whether you know anything of her ? " 

" Surely. I know she is here with me." 

" Then, ma'am," said Mr. Meagles, " allow me to 
make known to you that I shall be happy to have 
her back, and that my wife and daughter will be 
happy to have her back. She has been with us a 
long time, we don't forget her claims upon us, and 
I hope we know how to make allowances." 

" You hope you know how to make allowances ? " 
she returned in a level, measured voice. "For 
what ? " 

"I think my friend would say, Miss Wade," 
Arthur Clennam interposed, seeing Mr. Meagles 
rather at a loss, ^^for the passionate sense that 
sometimes comes upon the poor girl of being at a 
disadvantage. Which occasionally gets the better 
of better remembrances." 

The lad}' broke into a smile as she turned her 
eyes upon him. " Indeed ! " was all she answered. 

She stood by the table so perfectly composed and 
still after this acknowledgment of his remark, that 
Mr. Meagles stared at her under a sort of fascina- 
tion, and could not even look to Clennam to make 
another move. After waiting, awkwardly enough, 
for some moments, Arthur said, — 

" Perhaps it would be well if Mr. Meagles could 
see her. Miss Wade ? " 
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"That is easily done/' said she. "Come here, 
child." She had opened a door while saying this, 
and now led the girl in by the hand. It was very 
curious to see them standing together : the girl with 
her disengaged fingers plaiting the bosom of her 
dress half irresolutely, half passionately ; Miss Wade 
with her composed face attentively regarding her, 
and suggesting to an observer with extraordinary 
force, in her composure itself (as a veil will suggest 
the form it covers), the unquenchable passion of her 
own nature. 

" See here," she said in the same level way as 
before. " Here is your patron, your master. He is 
willing to take you back, my dear, if you are sen- 
sible of the favor, and choose to go. You can be, 
again, a foil to his pretty daughter, a slave to her 
pleasant wilfulness, and a toy in the house showing 
the goodness of the family. You can have your 
droll name again, playfully pointing you out and 
setting you apart, as it is right that you should be 
pointed out and set apart. (Your birth, you know ; 
you must not forget your birth.) You can again be 
shown to this gentleman's daughter, Harriet, and 
kept before her as a living reminder of her own 
superiority and her gracious condescension. You can 
recover all these advantages, and many more of the 
same kind which I dare say start up in your memory 
while I speak, and which you lose in taking refuge 
with me — you can recover them all, by telling these 
gentlemen how humbled and penitent you are, and 
by going back with them to be forgiven. What do 
you say, Harriet ? Will you go ? " 

The girl who under the influence of these words, 
had gradually risen in anger and heightened in color. 
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answered, raising her lustrous black eyes for the 
moment, and clinching her hand upon the folds it 
had been puckering upy " I'd die sooner ! " 

Miss Wade, still standing at her side holding her 
hand, looked quietly round, and said with a smile, 
" Grentlemen ! What do you do upon that ? " 

Poor Mr. Meagles's inexpressible consternation in 
hearing his motives and actions so perverted had 
prevented him from interposing any word until 
now; but now he regained the power of speech. 

" Tatty coram," said he, " for I'll call you by that 
name still, my good girl, conscious that I meant 
nothing but kindness when I gave it to you, and 
conscious that you know it " — 

'^ I don't ! " said she, looking up again, and almost 
rending herself with the same busy hand. 

" No, not now, perhaps," said Mr. Meagles, " not 
with that lady's eyes so intent upon you, Tatty- 
coram," she glanced at them for a moment, "and 
that power over you which we see she exercises; 
not now, perhaps, but at another time. Tattycoram, 
I'll not ask that lady whether she believes what she 
has said, even in the anger and ill blood in which I 
and my friend here equally know she has spoken, 
though she subdues herself with a determination 
that any one who has once seen her is not likely 
to forget. I'll not ask you, with your remembrance 
of my house and all belonging to it, whether you 
believe it. I'll only say that you have no profes- 
sion to make to me or mine, and no forgiveness to 
entreat ; and that all in the world that I ask you to 
do is to count five and twenty, Tattycoram." 

She looked at him for an instant, and then said 
f rowningly, " I won't. Miss Wade, take me away, 
please." 
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The contention that raged within her had no soft- 
ening in it now; it was wholly between passionate 
defiance and stubborn defiance. Her rich color, her 
quick blood, her rapid breath, were all setting them- 
selves against the opportunity of retracing her steps. 
" I won't ! I won't ! I won't ! " she repeated in a 
low, thick voice. " I'd be torn to pieces first. I'd 
tear myself to pieces first ! " 

Miss Wade, who had released her hold, laid her 
hand protectingly on the girl's neck for a moment, 
and then said, looking round with her former smile, 
and speaking exactly in her former tone, " Gentle- 
men ! What do you do upon that ? " 

" Oh, Tatty coram, Tatty<5oram ! " cried ^Ir. Meagles, 
adjuring her besides with an earnest hand. ^^ Hear 
that lad3''s voice, look at that lady's face, consider 
what is in that lady's heart, and think what a future 
lies before you. My child, whatever you may think, 
that lady's influence over you — astonishing to us, 
and I should hardly go too far in saying terrible 
to us, to see — is founded in passion fiercer than 
yours, and temper more violent than jours. What 
can you two be together ? What can come of it ? " 

"I am alone here, gentlemen," observed Miss 
Wade, with no change of voice or manner. " Say 
anything you will." 

"Politeness must yield to this misguided girl, 
ma'am," said Mr. Meagles, ^*at her present pass; 
though I hope not altogether to dismiss it, even 
with the injury you do her so strongly before me. 
Excuse me for reminding you in her hearing — I must 
sa}' it — that you were a mj'stery to all of us, and 
had nothing in common with any of us, when she 
unfortunately fell in your way. I don't know what 
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you are^ but you don't hide, can't hide, what a dark 
spirit you have within you. If it should happen 
that you are a woman who, from whatever cause, 
has a perverted delight in making a sister-woman 
as wretched as she is (I am old enough to have 
heard of such), I warn her against you, and I warn 
you against yourself." 

" Grentlemen I " said Miss Wade calmly. " When 
you have concluded — Mr. Clennam, perhaps you 
will induce your friend" — 

"Not without another effort," said Mr. Meagles 
stoutly. "Tattycoram, my poor dear girl, count 
five and twenty ! " 

" Do not reject the hope, the certainty, this kind 
man offers you," said Clennam in a low emphatic 
voice. " Turn to the friends you have not forgot- 
ten. Think once more ! " 

"I won't! Miss Wade," said the girl, with her 
bosom swelling high, and speaking with her hand 
held to her throat, " take me away ! " 

" Tattycoram ! " said Mr. Meagles. "Once more 
yet ! The only thing I ask of you in the world, my 
child ! Count five and twenty ! " 

She put her hands tightly over her ears, confus- 
edly tumbling down her bright black hair in the 
vehemence of the action, and turned her face reso- 
lutely to the wall. Miss Wade, who had watched 
her under this final appeal with that strange atten- 
tive smile, and that repressing hand upon her own 
bosom, with which she had watched her in her 
struggle at Marseilles, then put her arm about her 
waist as if she took possession of her forevermore. 

And there was a visible triumph in her face when 
she turned it to dismiss the visitors. 
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^^ As it is the last time I shall have this honor," 
she said, ^'and as you have spoken of not knowing 
what I am, and also of the foundation of my influ- 
ence here, you may know now that it is founded in 
a common cause. What your broken plaything is, 
as to birth, I am. She has no name, I have no 
name. Her wrong is my wrong. I have nothing 
more to say to you.'* 

This was addressed to Mr. Meagles, who sorrow- 
fully went out. As Clennam followed, she said to 
him, with the same external composure and in the 
same level voice, but with a smile that is only seen 
on cruel faces : a very faint smile, lifting the nostril, 
scarcely touching the lips, and not breaking away 
graduijly, but instantly dismissed when done with : 

" I hope the wife of your dear friend, Mr. Go wan, 
may be happy in the contrast of her extraction to 
this girl's and mine, and in the high good fortune 
that awaits her.'' 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

nobody's disappearance. 

Not resting satisfied with the endeavors he had 
made to recover his lost charge, Mr. Meagles ad- 
dressed a letter of remonstrance, breathing nothing 
but good-will, not only to her, but to Miss Wade 
too. No answer coming to these epistles, or to 
another written to the stubborn girl by the hand of 
her late young mistress, which might have melted 
her if anything could (all three letters were returned 
weeks afterwards as having been refused at the 
house-door), he deputed Mrs. Meagles to make the 
experiment of a personal interview. That worthy 
lady being unable to obtain one, and being stead- 
fastly denied admission, Mr. Meagles besought 
Arthur to essay once more what he could do. All 
that came of his compliance was, his discovery that 
the empty house was left in charge of the old 
woman, that Miss Wade was gone, that the waifs 
and strays of furniture were gone, and that the 
old woman would accept any number of half-crowns, 
and thank the donor kindly, but had no information 
whatever to exchange for those coins, beyond con- 
stantly offering for perusal a memorandum relative 
to fixtures, which the house agent's young man had 
left in the hall. 

VOL. IL-6. 
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Unwilling, even under this discomfiture, to resign 
the ingrate and leave her hopeless, in case of her 
better disposition obtaining the mastery over the 
darker side of her character, Mr. Meagles, for six 
successive days, published a discreetly covert ad- 
vertisement in the morning papers, to the effect 
that if a certain young person who had lately left 
home without reflection would at any time apply at 
his address at Twickenham, everything would be 
as it had been before, and no reproaches need be 
apprehended. The unexpected consequences of this 
notification suggested to the dismayed Mr. Meagles, 
for the first time, that some hundreds of young per- 
sons must be leaving their homes without reflection 
every day ; for shoals of wrong young people came 
down to Twickenham, who, not finding themselves 
received with enthusiasm, generally demanded com- 
pensation by way of damages, in addition to coach- 
hire there and back. Nor were these the only 
uninvited clients whom the advertisement produced. 
The swarm of begging-letter writers who would 
seem to be always watching eagerly for any hook, 
however small, to hang a letter upon, wrote to say 
that, having seen the advertisement, they were 
induced to apply with confidence for various sums, 
ranging from ten shillings to fifty pounds : not 
because they knew anything about the young per- 
son, but because they felt that to part with those 
donations would greatly relieve the advertiser's 
mind. Several projectors, likewise, availed them- 
selves of the same opportunity to correspond with 
Mr. Meagles ; as, for example, to apprise him that 
their attention having been called to the advertise- 
ment by a friend, they begged to state that if they 
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should ever hear anything of the young person, 
they would not fail to make it known to him imme- 
diately, and that in the mean time, if he would 
oblige them with the funds necessary for bringing 
to perfection a certain entirely novel description of 
Pump, the happiest results would ensue to mankind. 

Mr. Meagles and his family^ under these combined 
discouragements, had begun reluctantly to give up 
Tattycoram as irrecoverable, when the new and 
active firm of Doyce and Clennam, in their private 
capacities, went down on a Saturday to stay at the 
cottage until Monday. The senior partner took 
the coach, and the junior partner took his walking- 
stick. 

A tranquil summer sunset shone upon him as he 
approached the end of his walk, and passed through 
the meadows by the river-side. He had that sense 
of peace, and of being lightened of a weight of care, 
which country quiet awakens in the breasts of 
dwellers in towns. Everything within his view 
was lovely and placid. The rich foliage of the 
trees, the luxuriant grass diversified with wild flow- 
ers, the little green islands in the river, the beds of 
rushes, the water-lilies floating on the surface of 
the stream, the distant voices in boats borne musi- 
cally towards him on the ripple of the water and 
the evening air, were all expressive of rest In the 
occasional leap of a fish, or dip of an oar, or twitter- 
ing of a bird not yet at roost, or distant barking of 
a dog, or lowing of a cow — in all such sounds there 
was the prevailing breath of rest, which seemed to 
encompass him in every scent that sweetened the 
fragrant air. The long lines of red and gold in the 
sky, and the glorious track of the descending sun. 
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were all divinely calm. Upon the purple tree-tops 
far away, and on the green height near at hand up 
which the shades were slowly creeping, there was 
an equal hush« Between the real landscape and its 
shadow in the water there was no division; both 
were so untroubled and clear, and, while so fraught 
with solemn mystery of life and death, so hopefully 
reassuring to the gazer's soothed heart, because so 
tenderly and mercifully beautiful. 

Clennam had stopped, not for the first time by 
many times, to look about him and suffer what he 
saw to sink into his soul, as the shadows, looked at, 
seemed to sink deeper and deeper into the water. 
He was slowly resuming his way, when he saw a 
figure in the path before him which he had, perhaps, 
already associated with the evening and its impres- 
sions. 

Minnie was there alone. She had some roses in 
her hand, and seemed to have stood still on seeing 
him, waiting for him. Her face was towards him, 
and she appeared to have been coming from the 
opposite direction. There was a flutter in her man- 
ner, which Clennam had never seen in it before ; and, 
as he came near her, it entered his mind all at once 
that she was there of a set purpose to speak to him. 

She gave him her hand, and said, " You wonder 
to see me here by myself ? But the evening is so 
lovely, I have strolled further than I meant at first. 
I thought it likely I might meet you, and that made 
me more confident. You always come this way, do 
you not ? " 

As Clennam said that it was his favorite way, he 
felt her hand falter on his arm, and saw the roses 
shake. 
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"Will you let me give you one, Mr. Clennam ? I 
gathered them as I came out of the garden. Indeed, 
I almost gathered them for you, thinking it so likely 
I might meet you. Mr. Doyce arrived more than 
an hour ago, and told us you were walking down." 

His own hand shook as he accepted a rose or two 
from hers, and thanked her. They were now by an 
avenue of trees. Whether they turned into it on 
his movement or on hers matters little. He never 
knew how that was. 

" It is very grave here," said Clennam, "but very 
pleasant at this hour. Passing along this deep 
shade, and out at that arch of light at the other end, 
we come upon the ferry and the cottage by the best 
approach, I think." 

In her simple garden hat and her light summer 
dress, with her rich brown hair naturally clustering 
about her, and her wonderful eyes raised to his for 
a moment, with a look in which regard for him and 
trustfulness in him were strikingly blended with a 
kind of timid sorrow for him, she was so beautiful, 
that it was well for his peace — or ill for his peace, 
he did not quite know which — that he had made 
that vigorous resolution he had so often thought 
about. 

She broke a momentary silence by inquiring if he 
knew that papa had been thinking of another tour 
abroad ? He said he had heard it mentioned. She 
broke another momentary silence by adding, with 
some hesitation, that papa had abandoned the idea. 

At this he thought directly, "They are to be 
married." 

" Mr. Clennam I " she said, hesitating more tim- 
idly yet, and speaking so low that he bent his head 
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to hear her. " I should very much like to give you 
my confidence, if you would not mind having the 
goodness to receive it. I should have very much 
liked to have given it to you long ago, because — I 
felt that you were becoming so much our friend." 

" How can I be otherwise than proud of it at any 
time ? Pray give it to me. Pray trust me." 

" I could never have been afraid of trusting you," 
she returned, raising her eyes frankly to his face. 
" I think I would have done so some time ago, if I 
had known how. But I scarcely know how, even 
now." 

" Mr. Gowan," said Arthur Clennam, " has reason 
to be very happy. God bless his wife and him ! " 

She wept as she tried to thank him. He reas-. 
sured her, took her hand as it lay with the trem- 
bling roses in it on his arm, took the remaining, 
roses from it, and put it to his lips. At that time, : 
it seemed to him, he first finally resigned the dying 
hope that had flickered in nobody's heart, so much 
to its pain and trouble; and from that time he 
became in his own eyes, as to any similar hope or 
prospect, a very much older man, who had done 
with that part of life. 

He put the roses in his breast, and they walked 
on for a little while, slowly and silently, under the 
umbrageous trees. Then he asked her, in a voice 
of cheerful kindness, was there anything else that 
she would say to him as her friend and her father's 
friend, many years older than herself; was there 
any trust she would repose in him, any service she 
would ask of him, any little aid to her happiness 
that she could give him the lasting gratification of 
believing it was in his power to render ? 
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She was going to answer, when she was so touched 
by some little hidden sorrow or sympathy — what 
could it have been ? — that she said, bursting into 
tears again : " Oh, Mr. Clennam ! Good, generous 
Mr. Clennam, pray tell me you do not blame me ! " 

"I blame you?" said Clennam. "My dearest 
girl ! I blame you ? No ! " 

After clasping both her hands upon his arm, and 
looking confidentially up into his face, with some 
hurried words to the effect that she thanked him 
from her heart (as indeed she did, if it be the 
source of earnestness), she gradually composed her- 
self, with now and then a word of encouragement 
from him, as they walked on slowly, and almost 
silently, under the darkening trees. 

"And now, Minnie Gowan," at length said Clen- 
nam, smiling, " will you ask me nothing ? " 

" Oh I I have very much to ask of you." 

"That's well! I hoped so; I am not disap- 
pointed." 

" You know how I am loved at home, and how I 
love home. You can hardly think it, perhaps, dear 
Mr. Clennam," she spoke with great agitation, " see- 
ing me going from it of my own free-will and choice, 
but I do so dearly love it ! " 

"I am sure of that," said Clennam. "Can you 
suppose I doubt it ? " 

" No, no. But it is strange, even to me, that, lov- 
ing it so much and being so much beloved in it, I 
can bear to cast it away. It seems so neglectful of 
it, so unthankful." 

" My dear girl," said Clennam, " it is in the natu- 
ral progress and change of time. All homes are 
left so." 
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" Yes, I know ; but all homes are not left with 
such a blank in them as there will be in mine when 
I am gone. Not that there is any scarcity of far 
better and more endearing and more accomplished 
girls than I am ; not that I am much ; but that 
they have made so much of me ! '' 

Pet's affectionate heart was overcharged, and she 
sobbed while she pictured what would happen. 

'' I know what a change papa will feel at firsts 
and I know that at first I cannot be to him anything 
like what I have been these many years. And it is 
then, Mr. Clennam, then more than at any time, 
that I beg and entreat you to remember him, and 
sometimes to keep him company when you can 
spare a little while ; and to tell him that you know 
I was fonder of him when I left him than I ever 
was in all my life. For there is nobody — he told 
me so himself when he talked to me this very day 
— there is nobody he likes so well as you, or trusts 
so much." 

A clew to what had passed between the father and 
daughter dropped like a heavy stone into the well 
of Clennam's heart, and swelled the water to his 
eyes. He said cheerily, but not quite so cheerily as 
he tried to say, that it should be done : that he gave 
her his faithful promise. 

"If I do not speak of mamma," said Pet, more 
moved by, and more pretty in, her innocent grief 
than Clennam could trust himself even now to con- 
sider — for which reason he counted the trees 
between them and the fading light as they slowly 
diminished in number — "it is because mamma will 
understand me better in this action, and will feel 
my loss in a different way, and will look forward in 
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a different manner. But you know what a dear, 
devoted mother she is, and you will remember her, 
too ; will you not ? " 

Let Minnie trust him, Clennam said, let Minnie 
trust him to do all she wished. 

" And, dear Mr. Clennam," said Minnie, ** because 
papa and one whom I need not name, do not fully 
appreciate and understand one another yet, as they 
will by and by ; and because it will be the duty, 
and the pride, and pleasure of my new life, to 
draw them to a better knowledge of one another, 
and to be a happiness to one another, and to be 
proud of one another, and to love one another, both 
loving me so dearly ; oh, as you are a kind, true 
man ! when I am first separated from home (I am 
going a long distance away), try to reconcile papa 
to him a little more, and use your great influence to 
keep him before papa's mind, free from prejudice 
and in his real form. Will you do this for me, as 
you are a noble-hearted friend ? " 

Poor Pet I Self-deceived, mistaken child; when 
were such changes ever made in men's natural rela- 
tions to one another : when was such reconcilement 
of ingrain differences ever effected? It has been 
tried many times by other daughters, Minnie; it 
has never succeeded ; nothing has ever come of it 
but failure. 

So Clennam thought. So he did not say ; it was 
too late. He bound himself to do all she asked, 
and she knew full well that he would do it. 

They were now at the last tree in the avenue. 
She stopped and withdrew her arm. Speaking to 
him with her eyes lifted up to his, and with the 
baud that had lately rested on his sleeve tremblingly 
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toucliing one of the roses in his breast as an addi- 
tional appeal to him, she said, — 

" Dear Mr. Clenuam, in my happiness — for I am 
happy, though you have seen me crying — I cannot 
bear to leave any cloud between us. If you have 
anything to forgive me (not anything that I have 
wilfully done, but any trouble I may have caused 
you without meaning it, or having it in my power 
to help it), forgive me to-night out of your noble 
heart ! " 

He stooped to meet the guileless face that met 
his without shrinking. He kissed it, and answered. 
Heaven knew that he had nothing to forgive. As 
he stooped to meet the innocent face once again, she 
whispered " Grood-by ! " and he repeated it. It was 
taking leave of all his old hopes — all nobody's old 
restless doubts. They came out of the avenue next 
moment, arm in arm as they had entered it ; and 
the trees seemed to close up behind them in the 
darkness, like their own perspective of the past. 

The voices of Mr. and Mrs. Meagles, and Doyce, 
were audible directly, speaking near the garden- 
gate. Hearing Pet's name among them, Clennam 
called out, "She is here, with me." There was 
some little wondering and laughing until they came 
up ; but, as soon as they had all come together, it 
ceased, and Pet glided away. 

Mr. Meagles, Doyce, and Clennam, without speak- 
ing, walked up and down on the brink of the river, 
in the light of the rising moon, for a few minutes ; 
and then Doyce lingered behind, and went into the 
house. Mr. Meagles and Clennam walked up and 
down together for a few minutes more without 
speaking, until at length the former broke silence. 
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" Arthur," said he, using that familiar address for 
the iirst time in their communication, '< do you re- 
member my telling you, as we walked up and down 
one hot morning, looking over the harbor at Mar- 
seilles, that Pet's baby sister who was dead seemed 
to Mother and me to have grown as she had grown, 
and changed as she had changed ? " 

« Very well." 

" You remember my saying that our thoughts had 
never been able to separate those twin sisters, and 
that in our fancy, whatever Pet was, the other 
was ? " 

" Yes, very well." 

"Arthur," said Mr. Meagles, much subdued, "I 
carry that fancy further to-night. I feel to-night, 
my dear fellow, as if you had loved my dead child 
very tenderly, and had lost her when she was like 
what Pet is now." 

" Thank you," murmured Clennam, " thank you ! " 
and pressed his hand. 

" Will you come in ? " said Mr. Meagles pres- 
ently. 

" In a little while." 

Mr. Meagles fell away, and he was left alone. 
When he had walked on the river's brink in the 
peaceful moonlight for some half an hour, he put 
his hand in his breast and tenderly took out the 
handful of roses. Perhaps he put them to his heart, 
perhaps he put them to his lips, but certainly he 
bent down on the shore, and gently launched them 
on the flowing river. Pale and unreal in the moon- 
light, the river floated them away. 

The lights were bright within doors when he 
entered, and the faces on which they shone, his own 
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face not excepted, were soon quietly cheerf uL They 
talked of many subjects (his partner never had had 
such a ready store to draw upon for the beguiling 
of the time), and so to bed, and to sleep. While 
the flowers, pale and unreal in the moonlight, floated 
away upon the river; and thus do greater things 
than once were in our breasts, and near our hearts, 
flow from us to the eternal seas. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

MB8. FLINTWINCH GOES OX DREAM IXO. 

The house in the City preserved its heavy dul- 
ness through all these transactions, and the invalid 
within it turned the same unvarying round of life. 
Morning, noon, and night, morning, noon, and night, 
each recurring with its accompanying monotony, 
always the same reluctant return to the same se- 
quences of machinery, like a dragging piece of 
clockwork. 

The wheeled chair had its associated remem- 
brances and reveries, one may suppose, as every 
place that is made the station of a human being 
has. Pictures of demolished streets and altered 
houses, as they formerly were, when the occupant 
of the chair was familiar with them ; images of 
people as they too used to be, with little or no 
allowance made for the lapse of time since they 
were seen; of these there must have been many 
in the long routine of gloomy days. To stop the 
clock of busy existence at the hour when we were 
personally sequestered from it ; to suppose mankind 
stricken motionless when we were brought to a 
stand-still; to be unable to measure the changes 
beyond our view by any larger standard than the 
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shrunken one of our own uniform and contracted 
existence; is the infirmity of many invalids, and 
the mental unhealthiness of almost all recluses. 

What scenes and actors the stem woman most 
reviewed, as she sat from season to season in her 
one dark room, none knew but herself. Mr. Flint- 
winch, with his wry presence brought to bear upon 
her daily life like some eccentric mechanical force, 
would perhaps have screwed it out of her, if there 
had been less resistance in her; but she was too 
strong for him. So far as Mistress Affery was 
concerned, to regard her liege lord and her disabled 
mistress with a face of blank wonder, to go about 
the house after dark with her apron over her head, 
always to listen for the strange noises, and some- 
times to hear them, and never to emerge from her 
ghostly, dreamy, sleep-waking state, was occupation 
enough for her. 

There was a fair stroke of business doing, as 
Mistress Affery made out, for her husband had 
abundant occupation in his little office, and saw 
more people than had been used to come there for 
some years. This might easily be, the house having 
been long deserted ; but he did receive letters, and 
comers, and keep books, and correspond. Moreover, 
he went about to other counting-houses, and to 
wharves, and docks, and to the Custom House, 
and to Garraway's Coffee-house, and the Jerusalem 
Coffee-house, and on 'Change ; so that he was much 
in and out. He began, too, sometimes of an even- 
ing, when Mrs. Clennam expressed no particular 
wish for his society, to resort to a tavern in the 
neighborhood to look at the shipping-news and 
closing prices in the evening paper, and even to 
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exchange small socialities with mercantile Sea Gap- 
tains who frequented that establishment. At some 
period of every day he and Mrs. Glennam held a 
council on matters of business ; and it appeared to 
Affery, who was always groping about, listening 
and watching, that the two clever ones were making 
money. 

The state of mind into which Mr. Flintwinch's 
dazed lady had fallen had now begun to be so 
expressed on all her looks and actions, that she 
was held in very low account by the two clever 
ones, as a person never of strong intellect, who was 
becoming foolish. Perhaps because her appearance 
was not of a commercial cast, or perhaps because 
it occurred to him that his having taken her to 
wife might expose his judgment to doubt in the 
minds of customers, Mr. Flintwinch laid his com- 
mands upon her that she should hold her peace on 
the subject of her conjugal relations, and should no 
longer call him Jeremiah out of the domestic trio. 
Her frequent forgetfulness of this admonition in- 
tensified her startled manner, since Mr. Flintwinch's 
habit of avenging himself on her remissness by 
making springs after her on the staircase, and 
shaking her, occasioned her to be always nejrvously 
uncertain when she might be thus waylaid next. 

Little Dorrit had finished a long day's work in 
Mrs. Clennam's room, and was neatly gathering up 
her shreds and odds and ends before going home. 
Mr. Pancks, whom Affery had just shown in, was 
addressing an inquiry to Mrs. Clennam on the sub- 
ject of her health, coupled with the remark that, 
''happening to find himself in that direction," he 
had looked in to inquire, on behalf of his proprietor. 
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how she found herself. Mrs. Glennam, with a deep 
contraction of her brows, was looking at him. 

<<Mr. Gasby knows," said she, ''that I am not 
subject to changes. The change that I await heze 
is the great clumge." 

<' Indeed, ma'am ! " returned Mr. Pancks, with 
a wandering eye towards the figure of the little 
seamstress on her knee, picking threads and fraying, 
of her work from the carpet. ''You look nicely, 
ma'am." 

''I bear what I haye to bear," she answered. 
"Do you what you have to do." 

''Thank you, ma'am," said Mr. Pancks; "such is 
my endeavor." 

" You are often in this direction, are you not ? ** 
asked Mrs. Clennam. 

"Why, yes, ma'am," said Pancks, "rather so 
lately ; I have lately been round this way a good 
deal, owing to one thing and another." 

" Beg Mr. Casby and his daughter not to trouble 
themselves, by deputy, about me. When they wish 
to see me, they know I am here to see them. They 
have no need to trouble themselves to send. You 
have no need to trouble yourself to come." 

" Not the least trouble, ma'am," said Mr. Pancks. 
"You really are looking uncommonly nicely, ma'am." 

" Thank you. Good-evening." 

The dismissal, and its accompanying finger 
pointed straight at the door, was so curt and direct 
that Mr. Pancks did not see his way to prolonging 
his visit. He stirred up his hair with his spright- 
liest expression, glanced at the little figure again, 
said " Good-evening, ma'am ; don't come down, Mrs. 
Affery ; I know the road to the door," and steamed 
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ont. Mt8. Clennam, her chin resting on her hand, 
followed him with attentive and darkly distrustful 
eyes; and Affery stood looking at her, as if she. 
were spell-bound. 

Slowly and thoughtfully Mrs. Clennam's eyes 
turned from the door by which Pancks had gone 
out, to Little Dorrit, rising from the carpet With 
her chin drooping more heavily on her hand, and 
her eyes vigilant and lowering, the sick woman sat 
looking at her until she attracted her attention. 
Little Dorrit colored under such a gaze, and looked 
down. Mrs. Clennam still sat intent. 

^ Little Dorrit," she said when she at last broke 
silence, '' what do you know of that man ? " 

*' I don't know anything of him, ma'am, except 
that I have seen him about, and that he has spoken 
to me." 

" What has he said to you ? " 

^ I don't understand what he has said, he is so 
strange. But nothing rough or disagreeable." 

" Why does he come here to see you ? " 

^ I don't know, ma'am," said Little Dorrit with 
perfect frankness. 

*^ You know that he does come here to see you ? " 

"I have fancied so," said Little Dorrit "But 
why he should come here or anywhere for that^ 
ma'am, I can't think." 

Mrs. Clennam cast her eyes towards the ground, 
and with her strong set face as intent upon a subject 
in her mind as it had lately been upon the form 
that seemed to pass out of her view, sat absorbed. 
Some minutes elapsed before she came out of this 
thoughtfulness, and resumed her hard composure. 

Little Dorrit in the mean while had been waiting 

TOU U.-7. 
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to go, but afraid to disturb her by moviDg. She 
now ventured to leave the spot where she had been 
standing since she had risen, and to pass gently 
round by the wheeled chair. She stopped at its 
side to say, '' Good-night, ma'am." 

Mrs. Clennam put out her hand, and laid it on 
her arm. Little Dorrit, confused under the touch, 
stood faltering. Perhaps some momentary recolleo- 
tion of the story of the Princess may have been in 
her mind. 

^'Tell me, Little Dorrit," said Mrs. Clennam. 
" Have you many friends now ? " 

^Yery few, ma'am. Besides you, only Miss 
Flora and — one more." 

" Meaning," said Mrs. Clennam, with her unbent 
finger again pointing to the door, " that man ? " 

" Oh, no, ma'am ! " 

" Some friend of his, perhaps ? " 

'^ Ko, ma'am." Little Dorrit earnestly shook her 
head. " Oh, no ! No one at all like him, or belong- 
ing to him." 

" Well ! " said Mrs. Clennam, almost smiling. 
'' It is no affair of mine. I ask because I take an 
interest in you ; and because I believe I was your 
friend, when you had no other who could serve you. 
Is that so ? " 

"Yes, ma'am; indeed it is. I have been here 
many a time when, but for you and the work you 
gave me, we should have wanted everything." 

"We," repeated Mrs. Clennam, looking towards 
the watch, once her dead husband's, which always 
lay upon her table. " Are there many of you ? " 

"Only father and I now. I mean, only father 
and I to keep regularly out of what we get" 
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"Have you undergone many privations? You 
and your father, and who else there may be of 
you ? " asked Mrs. Clennam, speaking deliberately, 
and meditatively turning the watch over and over. 

'< Sometimes it has been rather hard to live," 
said Little Dorrit in her soft voice, and timid un- 
complaining way ; *' but I think not harder — as to 
tiiat — than many people find it." 

" That's well said ! " Mrs. Clennam quickly re- 
turned. " That's the truth ! You are a good, 
thoughtful girl. You are a grateful girl too, or I 
much mistake you." 

" It is only natural to be that. There is no merit 
in being that," said Little Dorrit. " I am indeed." 

Mrs. Clennam, with a gentleness of which the 
dreaming Affery had never dreamed her to be capa- 
ble, drew down the face of her little seamstress, 
and kissed her on the forehead. 

"Now go, Little Dorrit," said she, "or you will 
be late, poor child ! " 

In all the dreams Mistress AfTery had been piling 
up since she iirst became devoted to the pursuit^ 
she had dreamed nothing more astonishing than 
this. Her head ached with the idea that she would 
iind the other clever one kissing Little Dorrit next, 
and then the two clever ones embracing each other, 
and dissolving into tears of tenderness for all man- 
kind. The idea quite stunned her as she attended 
the light footsteps down the stairs, that the house- 
door might be safely shut. 

On opening it to let Little Dorrit out, she found 
Mr. Pancks, instead of having gone his way, as in 
any less wonderful place and among less wonderful 
phenomena he might have been reasonably expected 
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to do, fluttering up and down the court outside the 
house. The moment he saw Little Dorrit, he passed 
her briskly, said, with his finger to his nose (as 
Mistress Affery distinctly heard), ''Pancks the 
gypsy fortune-telling," and went away. "Lord 
save us, here's a gypsy and a fortune-teller in it 
now ! " cried Mistress Affery. " What next ? " 

She stood at the open door, staggering herself 
with this enigma, on a rainy, thundery eyening. 
The clouds were flying fast, the wind was coming 
up in gusts, banging some neighboring shutters 
that had broken loose, twirling the rusty chimney 
cowls and weather-cocks, and rushing round and 
round a confined adjacent churchyard as if it had 
a mind to blow the dead citizens out of their graves. 
The low thunder, muttering in all quarters of the 
sky at once, seemed to threaten vengeance for this 
attempted desecration, and to mutter, "Let them 
rest ! Let them rest ! " 

Mistress Affery, whose fear of thunder and light- 
ning was only to be equalled by her dread of the 
haunted house with a premature and preternatural 
darkness in it, stood undecided whether to go in or 
not, until the question was settled for her by the 
door blowing upon her in a violent gust of wind, 
and shutting her out. "What's to be done now, 
what's to be done now ? " cried Mistress Affery, 
wringing her hands in this last uneasy dream of all ; 
" when she's all alone by herself inside, and can no 
more come down to open it than the churchyard 
dead themselves ! " 

In this dilemma, Mistress Affery, with her apron 
as a hood to keep the rain off, ran crying up and 
down the solitary paved enclosure several times. 
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Why she should then stoop down and look in at the 
keyhole of the door, as if an eye would open it, it 
would be difficult to say ; but it is none the less 
what most people would have done in the same 
situation, and it is what she did. 

From this posture she started up suddenly, with 
a half-scream, feeling something on her shoulder. 
It was the touch of a hand ; of a man's hand. 

The man was dressed like a traveller, in a for- 
aging-cap with fur about it, and a heap of cloak. He 
looked like a foreigner. He had a quantity of hair 
and mustache — jet black, except at the shaggy 
ends, where it had a tinge of red — and a high hook 
nose. He laughed at Mistress Affery's start and 
cry, and, as he laughed, his mustache went up under 
his nose, and his nose came down over his mustache. 

'' What's the matter ? " he asked in plain English. 
" What are you frightened at ? " 

" At you," panted Affery. 

" Me, madam ? " 

"And the dismal evening, and — and everything," 
said Affery. " And here ! The wind has been and 
blown the door to, and I can't get in." 

" Hah ! " said the gentleman, who took that very 
coolly. "Indeed! Do you know such a name as 
Clennam about here ? " 

" Lord bless us, I should think I did, I should 
think I did ! " cried Affery, exasperated into a new 
wringing of hands by the inquiry. 

" Where about here ? " 

" Where ? " cried Affery, goaded into another in- 
spection of the keyhole. "Where but here in this 
house ? And she's all alone in her room, and lost 
the use of her limbs, and can't stir to help herself or 
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me, and the t'other clever one's ont, and Lord forgive 
me ! " cried Affery, driven into a frantic dance by 
these accumulated considerations, ^' if I ain't argoing 
headlong out of my mind ! " 

Taking a warmer view of the matter now that it 
concerned himself, the gentleman stepped back to 
glance at the house, and his eyes soon rested on the 
long narrow window of the little room near the 
hall-door. 

" Where may the lady be who has lost the use of 
her limbs, madam ? " he inquired, with that peculiar 
smile which Mistress Affery could not choose but 
keep her eyes upon. 

" Up there I " said Affery. " Them two windows." 

'^ Hah ! I am of a fair size, but could not have 
the honor of presenting myself in that room without 
a ladder. Now, madam, frankly — frankness is a part 
of my character — shall I open the door for you ? " 

" Yes, bless you, sir, for a dear creetur, and do it 
at once," cried Affery, ** for she may be a-calling to 
me at this veiy present minute, or may be setting 
herself afire and burning herself to death, or there's 
no knowing what may be happening to her, and me 
a-going out of my mind at thinking of it ! " 

" Stay, my good madam ! " He restrained her 
impatience with a smooth white hand. ^^ Business 
hours, I apprehend, are over for the day ? " 

" Yes, yes, yes ! " cried Affery. " Long ago." 

"Let me make, then, a fair proposal. Fairness 
is a part of ray cbai*acter. I am just landed from 
the packet-boat, as you may see." He showed her 
that his cloak was very wet, and that his boots were 
saturated with water ; she had previously observed 
that he was dishevelled and sallow, as if from a 
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rough voyage, and so chilled that he could not keep 
his teeth from chattering. <<I am just landed from 
the packet-boat, madam, and have been delayed by 
the weather ; the infernal weather ! In consequence 
of this, madam, some necessary business that I should 
otherwise have transacted here within the regular 
hours (necessary business, because money business), 
still remains to be done. Now, if you will fetch any 
authorized neighboring somebody to do it, in return 
for my opening the door, I'll open the door. If this 
arrangement should be objectionable. Til" — and 
with the same smile he made a significant feint of 
backing away. 

Mistress Affery, heartily glad to effect the pro- 
posed compromise, gave in her willing adhesion to it. 
The gentleman at once requested her to do him the 
favor of holding his cloak, took a short run at the 
narrow window, made a leap at the sill, clung his 
way up the bricks, and in a moment had his hand 
at the sash, raising it. His eyes looked so very 
sinister as he put his leg into the room and glanced 
round at Mistress Affery, that she thought with a 
sudden coldness, if he were to go straight up-stairs to 
murder the invalid, what could she do to prevent him ? 

Happily he had no such pur|x>se; for he reap- 
peared, in a moment, at the house-door. " Now, my 
dear madam," he said as he took back his cloak and 
threw it on, "if you'll have the goodness to — What 
the devil's that ? " 

The strangest of sounds. Evidently close at hand, 
from the peculiar shock it communicated to the air, 
yet subdued as if it were far off. A tremble, a 
rumble, and a fall of some light dry matter. 

" What the devil is it ? " 
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" I don't know what it is, but I've heard the like 
of it over and over again/' said Affery, who had 
caught his arm. 

He could hardly be a very brave man, even she 
thought in her dreamy start and fright, for his 
trembling lips had turned colorless. After listen- 
ing a few moments, he made light of it. 

*^ Bah ! Nothing ! Now, my dear madam, I think 
you spoke of some clever personage. Will you be 
so good as to confront me with that genius ? " He 
held the door in his hand, as though he were quite 
ready to shut her out again if she failed. 

<< Don't you say anything about the door and me, 
then," whispered Affery. 

"Not a word." 

" And don't you stir from here, or speak if she 
calls, while I run round the comer." 

" Madam, I am a statue." 

Affery had so vivid a fear of his going stealthily 
up-stairs the moment her back was turned, that, 
aft-er hurrying out of sight, she returned to the gate- 
way to peep at him. Seeing him still on the thresh- 
old, more out of the house than in it, as if he had 
no love for darkness and no desire to probe its 
mysteries, she flew into the next street, and sent a 
message into the tavern to Mr. Flintwinch, who 
came out directly. The two returning together — 
the lady in advance, and Mr. Flintwinch coming up 
briskly behind, animated with the hope of shaking 
her before she could get housed — saw the gentle- 
man standing in the same place in the dark, and 
heard the strong voice of Mrs. Glennam calling from 
her room, " Who is it ? What is it ? Why does 
no one answer ? Who is that down there ? " 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

THE WORD OF A GENTLEMAN. 

When Mr. and Mrs. Flintwinch panted up to the 
door of the old house in the twilight, Jeremiah 
within a second of AfTery, the stranger started back. 
"Death of my soul I" he exclaimed. "Why, how 
did you get here ? " 

Mr. Flintwinch, to whom these words were spoken, 
repaid the stranger's wonder in full. He gazed at 
him with blank astonishment ; he looked over his own 
shoulder, as expecting to see some one he had not 
been aware of standing behind him ; he gazed at the 
stranger again, speechlessly at a loss to know what 
he meant ; he looked to his wife for explanation ; 
receiving none, he pounced upon her, and shook her 
with such heartiness that he shook her cap off her 
head, saying between his teeth, with grim raillery 
as he did it, " Affery, my woman, you must have a 
dose, my woman ! This is some of your tricks ! 
You have been dreaming again, mistress. What's 
it about ? Who is it ? What does it mean ? Speak 
out, or be choked! It's the only choice Til give 
you." 

Supj)osing Mistress Affery to have any power of 
election at the moment, her choice was decidedly to 
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be choked ; for she answered not a syllable to this 
adjuration, but, with her bare head wagging violently 
backwards and forwards, resigned herself to her 
punishment The stranger, however, picking up 
her cap with an air of gallantry, interposed. 

'^Permit me," said he, laying his hand on the 
shoulder of Jeremiah, who stopped, and released his 
victim. ''Thank you. Excuse me. Husband and 
wife I know, from this playfulness. Haha! Always 
agreeable to see that relation playfully maintained. 
Listen ! May I suggest that somebody up-stairs, in 
the dark, is becoming energetically curious to know 
what is going on here ? " 

This reference to Mrs. Clennam's voice reminded 
Mr. Flintwinch to step into the hall and call up the 
staircase. ''It's all right, I am here; Affery is 
coming with your light." Then he said to the 
latter flustered woman, who was putting her cap on, 
"Gret out with you, and get up-stairs!" and then 
turned to the stranger, and said to him, " Now, sir, 
what might you please to want ? " 

" I am afraid," said the stranger, " I must be so 
troublesome as to propose a candle." 

" True," assented Jeremiah. " I was going to do 
80. Please to stand where you are while I get one." 

The visitor was standing in the doorway, but 
turned a little into the gloom of the house as Mr. 
Flintwinch turned, and pursued him with his eyes 
into the little room, where he groped about for a 
phosphorus boic When he found it, it was damp, 
or otherwise out of order ; and match after match 
that he struck into it lighted sufficiently to throw a 
dull glare about his groping face, and to sprinkle 
his hands with pale little spots of fire, but not 
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sufficiently to light the candle. The stranger, tak- 
ing advantage of this fitful illumination of his 
visage, looked intently and wonderingly at him. 
Jeremiah, when he at last lighted the candle, knew 
he had been doing this, by seeing the last shade of 
a lowering watchfulness clear away from his face, 
as it broke into the doubtful smile that was a large 
ingredient in its expression. 

'' Be so good," said Jeremiah, closing the house- 
door, and taking a pretty sharp survey of the 
smiling visitor in his turn, "as to step into my 
counting-house. — It's all right, I tell you ! " petu- 
lantly breaking off to answer the voice up-stairs, 
still unsatisfied, though Affery was there, speaking 
in persuasive tones. "Don't I tell you it's all 
right ? Preserve the woman, has she no reason at 
all in her ? " 

'^ Timorous," remarked the stranger. 

" Timorous I " said Mr. Flintwinch, turning his 
bead to retort, as he went before with the candle. 
" More courageous than ninety men in a hundred, 
sir, let me tell you." 

" Though an invalid ? " 

"Many years an invalid. Mrs. Clennam. The 
only one of that name left in the House now. My 
partner." 

Saying something apologetically, as he crossed 
the hall, to the effect that at that time of night 
they were not in the habit of receiving any one, 
and were always shut up, Mr. Flintwinch led the 
way into his own office, which presented a suffi- 
ciently business-like appearance. Here he put the 
light on his desk, and said to the stranger, with his 
wryest twist upon him, " Your commands." 
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<< My name is Blandois." 

<<Blandois. I don't know iV' said Jeremialu 

<<I thought it possible," resumed the other, ^that 
you might have been advised from Paris" — 

''We have had no advice from Paris respecting 
anybody of the name of Blandois," said Jeremiah. 

"No?'' 

"No." 

Jeremiah stood in his favorite attitude. The 
smiling Mr. Blandois, opening his cloak to get his 
hand to a breast-pocket, paused to say, with a laugh 
in his glittering eyes, which it occurred to Mr. 
Flintwinch were too near together : — 

" You are so like a friend of mine I Not so 
identically the same as I supposed when I really 
did for the moment take you to be the same in the 
dusk — for which I ought to apologize ; permit me 
to do so; a readiness to confess my errors is, I 
hope, a part of the frankness of my character^ 
still, however, uncommonly like." 

" Indeed ! " said Jeremiah perversely. " But I 
have not received any letter of advice from any- 
where, respecting anybody of the name of Blandois." 

" Just so," said the stranger. 

" Just so," said Jeremiah. 

Mr. Blandois, not at all put out by this omission 
on the part of the correspondents of the house of 
Clennam and Co., took his pocket-book from his 
breast-pocket, selected a letter from that receptacle, 
and handed it to Mr. Flintwinch. " No doubt you 
are well acquainted with the writing. Perhaps the 
letter speaks for itself and requires no advice. You 
are a far more competent judge of such affairs than 
I am. It is my misfortune to be not so much a man 
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of business, as what the world calls (arbitrarily) a 
gentleman." 

Mr. Flintwinch took the letter, and read, under 
date of Paris, "We have to present to you, on 
behalf of a highly esteemed correspondent of our 
Firm, M. Blandois, of this city," etc. " Such facili- 
ties as he may require, and such attentions as may 
lie in your power," etc. " Also have to add that if 
you will honor M. Blandois' drafts at sight to the 
extent of, say, Fifty Pounds sterling (£50)," etc. 

"Very good, sir," said Mr. Flintwinch. "Take 
a chair. To the extent of anything that our House 
can do — we are in a retired, old-fashioned steady 
way of business, sir — we shall be happy to render 
you our best assistance. I observe, from the date 
of this, that we could not yet be advised of it 
Probably you came over with the delayed mail that 
brings the advice." 

" That I came over with the delayed mail, sir," 
returned Mr. Blandois, passing his white hand down 
his high hooked nose, " I know to the cost of my 
head and stomach; the detestable and intolerable 
weather having racked them both. You see me in 
the plight in which I came out of the packet within 
this half-hour. I ought to have been here hours 
ago, and then I should not have to apologize — per- 
mit me to apologize — for presenting myself so 
unseasonably, and frightening — no, by the by, you 
said not frightening ; permit me to apologize again 
— the esteemed lady, Mrs. Clennam, in her invalid 
chamber above-stairs." 

Swagger, and an air of authorized condescension, 
do so much, that Mr. Flintwinch had already begun 
to think this a highly gentlemanly personage, l^ot 
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the less unyielding with him on that account, he 
scraped his chin, and said, what could he have the 
honor of doing for Mr. Blandois, to-night, out of 
business hours ? 

*^ Faith ! " returned that gentleman, shrugging his 
cloaked shoulders, '^I must change, and eat and 
drink, and be lodged somewhere. Have the kind- 
ness to advise me, a total stranger, where, and 
money is a matter of perfect indifference until to- 
morrow. The nearer the place, the better. Next 
door, if thaf s alL'' 

Mr. Flintwinch was slowly beginning, <<For a 
gentleman of your habits, there is not in this imme- 
diate neighborhood any hotel " — when Mr. Blandois 
took him up. 

^' So much for my habits, my dear sir ! " snapping 
his fingers. '^ A citizen of the world has no habits. 
That I am, in my poor way, a gentleman, by 
Heaven I I will not deny, but I have no unaccom- 
modating prejudiced habits. A clean room, a hot 
dish for dinner, and a bottle of not absolutely 
poisonous wine, are all I want to-night. But I 
want that much, without the trouble of going one 
unnecessary inch to get it" 

" There is," said Mr. Flintwinch with more than 
his usual deliberation, as he met, for a moment, Mr. 
Blandois' shining eyes, which were restless ; ^^ there 
is a coffee-house and tavern close here, which, so 
far, I can recommend; but there's no style about 
it." 

" I dispense with style ! " said Mr. Blandois, 
waving his hand. " Do me the honor to show me 
the house, and introduce me there (if I am not too 
troublesome), and I shall be infinitely obliged." 
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Mr. Flintwinch, upon this, looked up his hat, 
and lighted Mr. Blandois across the hall again. As 
he put the candle on a bracket, where the dark old 
panelling almost served as an extinguisher for it, 
he bethought himself of going up to tell the invalid 
that he would not be absent five minutes. 

'^Oblige me," said the visitor, on his saying so, 
'^ by presenting my card of visit. Do me the favor 
to add that I shall be happy to wait on Mrs. Clen- 
nam, to offer my personal compliments, and to 
apologize for having occasioned any agitation in 
this tranquil corner, if it should suit her conven- 
ience to endure the presence of a stranger for a few 
minutes, after he shall have changed his wet clothes 
and fortified himself with something to eat and 
drink." 

Jeremiah made all despatch, and said, on his 
return, << She'll be glad to see you, sir ; but, being 
conscious that her sick-room has no attractions, 
wishes me to say that she won't hold you to your 
offer, in case you should think better of it." 

<<To think better of it," returned the gallant 
Blandois, " would be to slight a lady ; to slight a 
lady would be to be deficient in chivalry towards 
the sex, and chivalry towards the sex is a part of 
my character!" Thus expressing himself, he threw 
the draggled skirt of his cloak over his shoulder, 
and accompanied Mr. Flintwinch to the tavern ; tak- 
ing up on the road a porter, who was waiting with 
his portmanteau on the outer side of the gateway. 

The house was kept in a homely manner, and 
the condescension of Mr. Blandois was infinite. It 
seemed to fill to inconvenience the little bar, in 
which the widow landlady and her two daughters 
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received him ; it was much too big for the narrow 
wainscoted room with a bagatelle board in it, that 
was first proposed for his reception; it perfectly 
swamped the little private holiday sitting-room of 
the family, which was finally given up to him. Here, 
in dry clothes and scented linen, with sleeked hair, 
a great ring on each forefinger, and a massive show 
of watch-chain, Mr. Blandois waiting for his dinner, 
lolling on a window-seat with his knees drawn up, 
looked (for all the difference in the setting of the 
jewel) fearfully and wonderfully like a certain 
Monsieur Bigaud who had once so waited for his 
breakfast, lying on the stone ledge of the iron grat- 
ing of a cell in a villanous dungeon at Marseilles. 

His gpreed at dinner, too, was closely in keeping 
with the greed of Monsieur Bigaud at breakfast. 
His avaricious manner of collecting all the eatables 
about him, and devouring some with, his eyes, while 
devouring others with his jaws, was the same man- 
ner. His utter disregard of other people, as shown 
in his way of tossing the little womanly, toys of 
furniture about, flinging favorite cushions under his 
boots for a softer rest, and crushing delicate cover- 
ings with his big body and his great black head, 
had the same brute selfishness at the bottom of it. 
The softly moving hands, that were so busy among 
the dishes, had the old wicked facility of the hands 
that had clung to the bars. And when he could eat 
no more, and sat sucking his delicate fingers one by 
one, and wiping them on a cloth, there wanted noth- 
ing but the substitution of vine-leaves to finish the 
picture. 

On this man, with his mustache going up and his 
nose coming down in that most evil of smiles, and 
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with his surface eyes looking as if they belonged to 
his dyed hair, and had had their natural power of 
reflecting light stopped by some similar process. 
Nature, always true, and never working in vain, had 
set the mark) Beware ! It was not her fault if the 
warning were fruitless. She is never to blame in 
any such instance. 

Mr. Blandois, having finished his repast and cleaned 
his fingers, took a cigar from his pocket, and, lying 
on the window-seat again, smoked it out at his leisure, 
occasionally apostrophizing the smoke as it parted 
from his thin lips in a thin stream : — 

" Blandois, you shall turn the tables on society, 
my little child. Haha ! Holy blue, you have begun 
well, Blandois I At a pinch, an excellent master in 
English or French ; a man for the bosom of families ! 
You have a quick perception, you have humor, you 
have ease, you have insinuating manners, you have 
a good appearance ; in effect, you are a gentleman ! 
A gentleman you shall live, my small boy, and a 
gentleman you shall die. You shall win, however 
the game goes. They shall all confess your merit, 
Blandois. You shall subdue the society which has 
grievously wronged you to your own high spirit. 
Death of my soul ! You are high-spirited by right 
and by nature, my Blandois I " 

To such soothing murmurs did this gentleman 
smoke out his cigar and drink out his bottle of 
wiue. Both being finished, he shook himself into a 
sitting attitude; and with the concluding serious 
apostrophe, '* Hold, then ! Blandois, you ingenious 
one, have all your wits about you ! " arose and went 
back to the house of Clennam and Co. 

He was received at the door by Mistress AfFery, 

VOL. II.-8. 
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who, under instructions from her lord, had lighted 
up two candles in the hall, and a third on the stair- 
case, and who conducted him to Mrs. Glennam's 
room. Tea was prepared there, and such little 
company arrangements had been made as usually 
attended the reception of expected visitors. They 
were slight on the greatest occasion, never extend- 
ing beyond the production of the china tea-service, 
and the covering of the bed with a sober and sad 
drapery. For the rest, there was the bier-like sofa 
with the block upon it, and the figure in the widow's 
dress, as if attired for execution ; the fii-e topped by 
the mound of damp ashes ; the grate with its second 
little mound of ashes ; the kettle and the smell of 
black dye ; all as they had been for fifteen years. 

Mr. Flintwinch presented the gentleman com- 
mended to the consideration of Glenuam and Co. 
Mrs. Clennam, who had the letter lying before her, 
bent her head, and requested him to sit They 
looked very closely at one another. That was but 
natural curiosity. 

'<! thank you, sir, for thinking of a disabled 
woman like me. Few who come here on business 
have any remembrance to bestow on one so removed 
from observation. It would be idle to expect that 
they should have. Out of sight, out of mind. When 
I am grateful for the exception, I don't complain of 
the rule." 

Mr. Blandois, in his most gentlemanly manner, 
was afraid he had disturbed her by unhappily pre- 
senting himself at such an unconscionable time. 
For which he had already offered his best apologies 
to Mr. — he begged pardon — but by name had not 
the distinguished honor — 
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^^Mr. FliDtwinch has been connected with the 
House many years.*' 

Mr. Blandois was Mr. Flintwinch's most obedient 
humble servant. He entreated Mr. Flintwinch to re- 
ceive the assurance of his profoundest consideration. 

'<My husband being dead," said Mrs. Clennam, 
^'and my son preferring another pursuit, our old 
House has no other representative in these days 
than Mr. Flintwinch." 

"What do you call yourself?" was the surly 
demand of that gentleman. " You have the head of 
two men." 

<*My sex disqualifies me," she proceeded with 
merely a slight turn of her eyes in Jeremiah's direc- 
tion, "from taking a responsible part in the business, 
even if I had the ability ; and therefore Mr. Flint- 
winch combines my interest with his own, and con- 
ducts it. It is not what it used to be : but some of 
our old friends (principally the writers of this letter) 
have the kindness not to forget us, and we retain 
the power of doing what they intrust to us as effi- 
ciently as we ever did. This, however, is not inter- 
esting to you. You are English, sir ? " 

"Faith, madam, no; I am neither bom nor bred in 
England. In effect, I am of no country," said Mr. 
Blandois, stretching out his leg and smiting it : "I 
descend from half a dozen countries." 

" You have been much about the world ? " 

"It is true. By Heaven, madam, I have been 
here and there and everywhere ! " 

" You have no ties, probably. Are not married ? " 

" Madam," said Mr. Blandois with an ugly fall of 
his eyebrows, " I adore your sex, but I am not mar- 
ried — never was." 
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Mistress Afkrjy who stood at the table near him 
pouring out the tea, happened in her dreamy state 
to look at him as he said these words, and to fancy 
that she caught an expression in his eyes which 
attracted her own eyes so that she could not get 
them away. The effect of this fancy was to keep her 
staring at him with the teapot in her hand, not only 
to her own great uneasiness, but manifestly to his 
too ; and through them both, to Mrs. Clennam's and 
Mr. Flintwinoh's. Thus a few ghostly moments 
supervened, when they were all confusedly staring 
without knowing why. 

" Affery," her mistress was the first to say, " what 
is the matter with you ? " 

" I don't know," said Mistress Affery, with her 
disengaged left hand extended towards the visitor. 
« It ain't me. It's him ! " 

" What does this good woman mean ? " cried Mr. 
Blandois, turning white, hot, and slowly rising with 
a look of such deadly wrath that it contrasted sur- 
prisingly with the slight force of his words. " How 
is it possible to understand this good creature ? " 

" It's not possible," said Mr. Flintwinch, screwing 
himself rapidly in that direction. " She don't know 
what she means. She's an idiot, a wanderer in her 
mind. She shall have a dose, she shall have such a 
dose ! Gret along with you, my woman," he added 
in her ear, " get along with you, while you know 
you're Affery, and before you're shaken to yeast." 

Mistress Affery, sensible of the danger in which 
her identity stood, relinquished the teapot as her 
husband seized it, put her apron over her head, and 
in a twinkling vanished. The visitor gradually 
broke into a smile, and sat down again. 
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^' You'll excuse her, Mr. Blandois," said Jeremiah, 
pouring out the tea himself; ''she's failing and 
breaking up ; that's what she's about Do you take 
sugar, sir ? " 

"Thank you ; no tea for me. — Pardon my observ- 
ing it, but that's a very remarkable watch ! " 

The tea-table was drawn up near the sofa, with a 
small interval between it and Mrs. Clennam's own 
particular table. Mr. Blandois in his gallantry had 
risen to hand that lady her tea (her dish of toast 
was already there), and it was in placing the cup 
conveniently within her reach that the watch, lying 
before her as it always did, attracted bis attention. 
Mrs. Clennam looked suddenly up at him. 

" May I be permitted ? Thank you. A fine old- 
fashioned watch," he said, taking it in his hand. 
'' Heavy for use, but massive and genuine. I have 
a partiality for everything genuine. Such as I am, 
I am genuine myself. Hah ! A gentleman's watch 
with two cases in the old fashion. May I remove 
it from the outer case ? Thank you. Ay ? An 
old silk watch-lining, worked with beads ! I have 
often seen these among old Dutch people and 
Belgians. Quaint things ! " 

'' They are old-fashioned too," said Mrs. Clennam. 

" Very. But this is not as old as the watch, I 
think ? " 

" I think not." 

'^ Extraordinary how they used to complicate 
these ciphers ! " remarked Mr. Blandois, glancing 
up with his own smile again. " Now, is this D. N. 
F. ? It might be almost anything." 

" Those are the letters." 

Mr. Flintwinch, who had been observantly pausing 
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all this time with a cup of tea in his hand, and his 
mouth open ready to swallow the contents, began to 
do so : always entirely filling his mouth before he 
emptied it at a gulp ; and always deliberating again 
before he refilled it 

" D. N. F. was some tender lovely fascinating fair 
creature, I make no doubt," observed Mr. Blandois 
as he snapped on the case again. ^'I adore her 
memory on the assumption. Unfortunately for my 
peace of mind, I adore but too readily. It may be 
a vice, it may be a virtue, but adoration of female 
beauty and merit constitutes three parts of my 
character, madam." 

Mr. Flintwinch had by this time poured himself 
out another cup of tea, which he was swallowing 
in gulps as before, with his eyes directed to the 
invalid. 

" You may be heart-free here, sir," she returned 
to Mr. Blandois. '^ Those letters are not intended, 
I believe, for the initials of any name." 

<< Of a motto, perhaps," said Mr. Blandois casually. 

*'0f a sentence. They have always stood, I 
believe, for Do Not Forget ! " 

" And naturally," said Mr. Blandois, replacing the 
watch, and stepping backward to his former chair, 
" you do not forget." 

Mr. Flintwinch, finishing his tea, not only took a 
longer gulp than he had taken yet, but made his 
succeeding pause under new circumstances : that is 
to say, with his head thrown back, and his cup still 
held at his lips, while his eyes were still directed at 
the invalid. She had that force of face, and that 
concentrated air of collecting her firmness or 
obstinacy, which represented in her case what would 
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have been gesture and action in another, as she 
replied with her deliberate strength of speech, — 

''No, sir, I do not forget. To lead a life as 
monotonous as mine has been during many years is 
not the way to forget. To lead a life of self-correc- 
tion is not the way to forget To be sensible of 
having (as we all have, every one of us, all the 
children of Adam !) offences to expiate, and peace 
to make, does not justify the desire to forget 
Therefore I have long dismissed it, and I neither 
forget nor wish to forget." 

Mr. Flintwinch, who had latterly been shaking 
the sediment at the bottom of his teacup round and 
round, here gulped it down, and putting the cup 
in the tea-tray, as done with, turned his eye upon 
Mr. Blandois, as if to ask him what he thought of 
that? 

'' All expressed, madam," said Mr. Blandois, with 
his smoothest bow and his white hand on his breast, 
" by the word * naturally,' which I am proud to have 
had sufficient apprehension and appreciation (but 
without appreciation I could not be Blandois) to 
employ." 

'' Pardon me, sir," she returned, ^' if I doubt the 
likelihood of a gentleman of pleasure, and change, 
and politeness, accustomed to court and to be 
courted " — 

" Oh, madam I By Heaven ! " 

" — If I doubt the likelihood of such a character 
quite comprehending what belongs to mine in my 
circumstances. Not to obtrude doctrine upon you," 
she looked at the rigid pile of hard pale books 
before her, " (for you go your own way, and the con- 
sequences are on your own head), I will say this 
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much : that I shape my course by pilots, strictly by 
proved and tried pilots, under whom I cannot be 
shipwrecked — cannot be — and that, if I were 
unmindful of the admonition conveyed in those 
three letters, I should not be half as chastened 
as I am." 

It was curious how she seized the occasion to 
argue with some invisible opponent. Perhaps with 
her own better sense, always turning upon herself 
and her own deception. 

" If I forgot my ignorances in my life of health 
and freedom, I might complain of the life to which 
I am now condemned. I never do ; I never have 
done. If I forgot that this scene, the Earth, is 
expressly meant to be a scene of gloom, and hard- 
ship, and dark trial, for the creatures who are made 
out of its dust, I might have some tenderness for its 
vanities. But I have no such tenderness. If I did 
not know that we are, every one, the subject (most 
justly the subject) of a wrath that must be satisfied, 
and against which mere actions are nothing, I might 
repine at the difference between me, imprisoned 
here, and the people who pass that gateway yonder. 
But I take it as a grace and favor to be elected to 
make the satisfaction I am making here, to know 
what I know for certain here, and to work out what 
I have worked out here. My affliction might other- 
wise have had no meaning to me. Hence I would 
forget, and I do forget, nothing. Hence I am con- 
tented, and say it is better with me than with 
millions." 

As she spoke these words, she put her hand upon 
the watch, and restored it to the precise spot on her 
little table which it always occupied. With her 
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touch lingering upon it, she sat for some moments 
afterwaxds, looking at it steadily and half defiantly. 

Mr. BlandoiSy during this exposition, had been 
strictly attentive, keeping his eyes fastened on the 
lady, and thoughtfully stroking his mustache with 
his two hands. Mr. Flintwinch had been a little 
fidgety, and now struck in. 

" There, there, there I " said he. " That is quite 
understood, Mrs. Clennam, and you have spoken 
piously and welL Mr. Blandois, I suspect, is not 
of a pious cast." 

** On the contrary, sir ! " that gentleman protested, 
snapping his fingers. " Your pardon ! It's a part 
of my character. I am sensitive, ardent, conscien- 
tious, and imaginative. A sensitive, ardent, con- 
scientious, and imaginative man, Mr. Flintwinch, 
must be that, or nothing ! " 

There was an inkling of suspicion in Mr. Flint- 
winch's face that he might be nothing, as he swag- 
gered out of his chair (it was characteristic of this 
man, as it is of all men similarly marked, that, what- 
ever he did, he overdid, though it were sometimes 
by only a hair's-breadth), and approached to take 
his leave of Mrs. Clennam. 

<< With what will appear to you the egotism of a 
sick old woman, sir," she then said, "though really 
through your accidental allusion, I have been led 
away into the subject of myself and my infirmities. 
Being so conjiderate as to visit me, I hope you will 
be likewise so considerate as to overlook that Don't 
compliment me, if you please." For he was evi- 
dently going to do it. " Mr. Flintwinch will be 
happy to render you any service, and I hope your 
stay in this city may prove agreeable." 
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Mr. Blandois thanked her, and kissed his hand 
several times. '' This is an old room," he remarked 
with a sudden sprightliness of manner, looking 
round when he got near the door. '' I have been so 
interested that I have not observed it. But it's a 
genuine old room." 

^' It is a genuine old house," said Mrs. Clennam 
with her frozen smile. ^ A place of no pretensions, 
but a piece of antiquity." 

« Faith ! " cried the visitor. " If Mr. Flintwinch 
would do me the favor to take me through the 
rooms on my way out, he could hardly oblige me 
more. An old house is a weakness with me. I 
have many weaknesses, but none greater. I love 
and study the picturesque in all its varieties. I 
have been called picturesque myself. It is no 
merit to be picturesque — I have greater merits, 
perhaps — but I may be by an accident. Sympathy, 
sympathy ! " 

^* 1 tell you beforehand, Mr. Blandois, that you'll 
find it very dingy, and very bare," said Jeremiah, 
taking up the candle. ^' It's not worth your looking 
at." But Mr. Blandois, smiting him in a friendly 
manner on the back, only laughed; so the said 
Blandois kissed his hand again to Mrs. Clennam, 
and they went out of the room together. 

" You don't care to go up-stairs ? " said Jeremiah 
on the landing. 

"On the contrary, Mr. Flintwinch; if not tire- 
some to you, I shall be ravished ! " 

Mr. Flintwinch, therefore, wormed himself up 
the staircase, and Mr. Blandois followed close. 
They ascended to the great garret bedroom which 
Arthur had occupied on the night of his return. 
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^' There, Mr. Blandois I "said Jeremiah, showing it, 
^' I hope you may think that worth coming so high 
to see. I confess I don't." 

Mr. Blandois being enraptured, they walked 
through other garrets and passages, and came 
down the staircase again. By this time Mr. Flint- 
winch had remarked that he never found the visitor 
looking at any room, after throwing one quick 
glance around, but always found the visitor looking 
at him, Mr. Flintwinch. With this discovery in 
his thoughts, he turned about on the staircase for 
another experiment. He met his eyes directly; 
and, on the instant of their fixing one another, the 
visitor, with that ugly play of nose and mustache, 
laughed (as he had done at every similar moment 
since they left Mrs. Clennam's chamber) a diaboli- 
cally silent laugh. 

As a much shorter man than the visitor, Mr. 
Flintwinch was at the physical disadvantage of 
being thus disagreeably leered at from a height; 
and as he went first down the staircase, and was 
usually a step or two lower than the other, this 
disadvantage was at the time increased. He post- 
poned looking at Mr. Blandois again until this 
accidental inequality was removed by their having 
entered the late Mr. Clennam's room. But, then 
twisting himself suddenly round upon him, he 
found his look unchanged. 

<< A most admirable old house," smiled Mr. Blan- 
dois. '^So mysterious. Do you never hear any 
haunted noises here ? " 

" Noises I " returned Mr. Flintwinch. " No." 

" Nor see any devils ? " 

^^Noty" said Mr. Flintwinch, grimly screwing 
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himself at his questioner, " not any that introduced 
themselves under that name and in that capacity.'' 

" Haha ! A portrait here, I see." 

(Still looking at Mr. Flintwinch, as if he were the 
portrait.) 

" It's a portrait, sir, as you observe." 

" May I ask the subject, Mr. Flintwinch ? " 

^' Mr. Clennam, deceased. Her husband." 

« Former owner of the remarkable watch, per- 
haps ? " said the visitor. 

Mr. Flintwinch, who had cast his eyes towards 
the portrait, twisted himself about again, and again 
found himself the subject of the same look and 
smile. *' Yes, Mr. Blandois," he replied tartly. '^ It 
was his, and his uncle's before him, and Lord knows 
who before him ; and that's all I can tell you of its 
pedigree." 

'^ That's a strongly marked character, Mr. Flint- 
winch, our friend up-stairs." 

"Yes, sir," said Jeremiah, twisting himself at 
the visitor again, as he did during the whole of this 
dialogue, like some screw-machine that fell short of 
its grip ; for the other never changed, and he always 
felt obliged to retreat a little. " She is a remark- 
able woman. Great fortitude — g^at strength of 
mind." 

" They must have been very happy," said Blan- 
dois. 

" Who ? " demanded Mr. Flintwinch, with an- 
other screw at him. 

Mr. Blandois shook his right forefinger towards 
the sick-room, and his left forefinger towards the 
portrait, and then putting his arms akimbo, and 
striding his legs apart, stood smiling down at Mr. 
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Flintwinch with the advancing nose and the retreat- 
ing mustache. 

"As happy as most other married people, I sup- 
pose," returned Mr. Flintwinch. "I can't say. I 
don't know. There are secrets in all families." 

" Secrets ! " cried Mr. Plandois quickly. " Say it 
again, my son." 

" I say," replied Mr. Flintwinch, upon whom he 
had swelled himself so suddenly that Mr. Flint- 
winch found his face almost brushed by the dilated 
chest, " I say there are secrets in all families." 

" So there are," cried the other, clapping him on 
both shoulders, and rolling him backwards and 
forwards. " Haha ! you are right. So there are ! 
Secrets ? Holy blue ! There are the devil's own 
secrets in some families, Mr. Flintwinch!" With 
that, after clapping Mr. Flintwinch on both shoul- 
ders several times, as if, in a friendly and humorous 
way, he were rallying him on a joke he had made, 
he threw up his arms, threw back his head, hooked 
his hands together behind it, and burst into a roar 
of laughter. It was in vain for Mr. Flintwinch to 
try another screw at him. He had his laugh out. 

"But, favor me with the candle a moment," he 
said when he had done. " Let us have a look at the 
husband of the remarkable lady. Hah ! " holding 
up the light at arm's-length. "A decided expres- 
sion of face here too, though not of the same char- 
acter. Looks as if he were saying — what is it — 
Do Not Forget — does he not, Mr. Flintwinch? 
By Heaven, sir, he does ! " 

As he returned him the candle, he looked at him 
once more ; and then, leisurely strolling out with 
him into the hall, declared it to be a charming old 
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house indeed, and one which had so greatly pleased 
him, that he would not have missed inspecting it 
for a hundred pounds. 

Throughout these singular freedoms on the part 
of Mr. Blandois, which involved a general altera- 
tion in his demeanor, making it much coarser and 
rougher, much more violent and audacious, than 
before, Mr. Flintwinch, whose leathern face was not 
liable to many changes, preserved its immobility 
intact. Beyond now appearing, perhaps, to have been 
left hanging a trifle too long before that friendly 
operation of cutting down, he outwardly maintained 
an equable composure. They had brought their 
survey to a close in the little room at the side of 
the hall, and he stood there, eying Mr. Blandois. 

'^ I am glad you are so well satisfied, sir," was his 
calm remark. ^'I didn't expect it. You seem to 
be quite in good spirits." 

" In admirable spirits," returned Blandois. " Word 
of honor ! never more refreshed in spirits. Do you 
ever have presentiments, Mr. Flintwinch ? " 

"I am not sure that I know what you mean by 
the term, sir," replied that gentleman. 

"Say in this case, Mr. Flintwinch, undefined 
anticipations of pleasure to come." 

" I can't say I am sensible of such a sensation at 
present," returned Mr. Flintwinch with the utmost 
gravity. " If I should find it coming on, I'll men- 
tion it." 

" Now, I," said Blandois, " I, my son, have a pre- 
sentiment to-night that we shall be well acquainted. 
Do you find it coming on ? " 

"N — no,-' returned Mr. Flintwinch, deliberately 
inquiring of himself. " I can't say I do." 
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"I have a strong presentiment that we shall 
become intimately acquainted. — You have no feel- 
ing of that sort yet ? '* 

" Not yet," said Mr. Flintwinch. 

Mr. Blandois, taking him by both shoulders again, 
rolled him about a little in his former merry way, 
drew his arm through his own, and invited him to 
come off and drink a bottle of wine like a dear deep 
old dog as he was. 

Without a moment's indecision, Mr. Flintwinch 
accepted the invitation, and they went out to the 
quarters where the traveller was lodged, through a 
heavy rain which had rattled on the windows, roofs, 
and pavements ever since nightfall. The thunder 
and lightning had long ago passed over, but the 
rain was furious. On their arrival in Mr. Blandois' 
room, a bottle of port wine was ordered by that 
gallant gentleman; who (crushing every pretty 
thing he could collect in the soft disposition of 
his dainty figure) coiled himself upon the window- 
seat, while Mr. Flintwinch took a chair opposite to 
him, with the table between them. Mr. Blandois 
proposed having the largest glasses in the house, to 
which Mr. Flintwinch assented. The bumpers 
filled, Mr. Blandois, with a roistering gayety, 
clinked the top of his glass against the bottom of 
Mr. Flintwinch^s, and the bottom of his glass 
against the top of Mr. Flintwinch's, and drank to 
the intimate acquaintance he foresaw. Mr. Flint- 
winch gravely pledged him, and drank all the wine 
he could get, and said nothing. As often as Mr. 
Blandois clinked glasses (which was at every re- 
plenishment), Mr. Flintwinch stolidly did his part 
of the clinking, and would have stolidly done his 
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companion's part of the wine as well as his own ; 
being, except in the article of palate, a mere cask. 

In short, Mr. Blaudois found that to pour port 
wine into the reticent Flintwinch was, not to open 
him, but to shut him up. Moreover, he had the 
appearance of a perfect ability to go on all night ; 
or, if occasion were, all next day, and all next 
night ; whereas Mr. Blandois soon grew indistinctly 
conscious of swaggering too fiercely and boastfully. 
He therefore terminated the entertainment at the 
end of the third bottle. 

"You will draw upon us to-morrow, sir,'* said Mr. 
Flintwinch with a business-like face at parting. 

" My Cabbage ! " returned the other, taking him 
by the collar with both hands. "I'll draw upon 
you ; have no fear. Adieu, my Flintwinch ! Re- 
ceive at parting" — here he gave him a southern 
embrace, and kissed him soundingly on both cheeks 
— "the word of a gentleman! By a thousand 
Thunders, you shall see me again ! " 

He did not present himself next day, though the 
letter of advice came duly to hand. Inquiring 
after him at night, Mr. Flintwinch found, with sur- 
prise, that he had paid his bill, and gone back to 
the Continent by way of Calais. Nevertheless, 
Jeremiah scraped out of his cogitating face a lively 
conviction that Mr. Blandois would keep liis word 
on this occasion, and would be seen again. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

SPIRIT. 

Anybodt may pass, any day, in the thronged 
thoroughfares of the metropolis, some meagre, 
wrinkled, yellow old man (who might be sup- 
posed to have dropped from the stars, if there 
were any star in the heavens dull enough to be 
suspected of casting off so feeble a spark), creeping 
along with a scared air, as though bewildered and a 
little frightened by the noise and bustle. This old 
man is always a little old man. If he were ever a 
big old man, he has shrunk into a little old man ; if 
he were always a little old man, he has dwindled 
into a less old man. His coat is of a color, and 
cut, that never was the mode anywhere, at any 
period. Clearly, it was not made for him, or for 
any individual mortal. Some wholesale contractor 
measured Fate for five thousand coats of such qual- 
ity, and Fate has lent this old coat to this old man, 
as one of a long unfinished line of many old men. 
It has always large dull metal buttons, similar to 
no other buttons. This old man wears a hat, a 
thumbed and napless, and yet an obdurate hat, 
which has never adapted itself to the shape of his 
poor head. His coarse shirt and his coarse neck- 
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cloth have no more individuality than his coat and 
hat ; they have the same character of not being his 
— of not being anybody's. Yet this old man wears 
these clothes with a certain unaccustomed air of 
being dressed and elaborated for the public ways ; 
as though he passed the greater part of his time in 
a nightcap and gown. And so, like the country 
mouse in the second year of a famine, come to see 
the town mouse, and timidly threading his way to 
the town mouse's lodging through a city of cats, this 
old man passes in the streets. 

Sometimes, on holidays towards evening, he will 
be seen to walk with a slightly increased infirmity, 
and his old eyes will glimmer with a moist and 
marshy light. Then the little old man is drunk. 
A very small measure will overset him ; he may be 
bowled off his unsteady legs with a half-pint pot. 
Some pitying acquaintance — chance acquaintance 
very often -has warmed up Ms weakness with a 
treat of beer, and the consequence will be the lapse 
of a longer time than usual before he shall pass 
i^in. For, the little old man is going home to the 
Workhouse ; and on his good beha^'ior they do not 
let him out often (though methinks they might, 
considering the few years he has before him to go 
out in under the sun) ; and on his bad behavior 
they shut him up closer than ever, in a grove of two- 
score and nineteen more old men, every one of whom 
smells of all the others. 

Mrs. Plornish's father — a poor little reedy piping 
old gentleman, like a worn-out bird ; who had been 
in what he called the music-binding business, and 
met with great misfortunes, and who had seldom 
been able to make his way, or to see it or to pay it. 
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or to do anything at all with it but find it no thor- 
oughfare — had retired of his own accord to the 
Workhouse which was appointed by law to be the 
Good Samaritan of his district (without the two- 
pence, which was bad political economy), on the 
settlement of that execution which had carried Mr. 
Plornish to the Marshalsea College. Previous to 
his son-in-law*s difficulties coming to that head, Old 
Nandy (he was always so called in his legal Ketreat, 
but he was Old Mr. Nandy among the Bleeding 
Hearts) had sat in a corner of the Plornish fireside, 
and taken his bite and sup out of the Plornish cup- 
board. He still hoped to resume that domestic 
position when Fortune should smile upon his son- 
in-law ; in the mean time, while she preserved an 
immovable countenance, he was, and resolved to 
remain, one of these little old men in a grove of 
little old men with a community of flavor. 

But, no poverty in him, and no coat on him that 
never was the mode, and no Old Men's Ward for 
his dwelling-place, could quench his daughter's ad- 
miration. Mrs. Plornish was as proud of her father's 
tiilonts iis she could ^wssibly have been if they had 
made him Lord Chancellor. She had as firm a be- 
lief in the sweetness and propriety of his manners 
as she could possibly have had if lie had been Lord 
Chamberlain. The poor little old man knew some 
pale and vapid little songs, long out of date, about 
Chloe, and Phyllis, and Strt»phon being wounded by 
the son of Venus ; ami for Mrs. Plornish there was 
no such music at the Oi>era as the small internal 
flutterings and ehirpings wherein he wouhl discharge 
himself of these ditties, like a weak, little, broken 
barrel-organ ground by a baby. On his " days out," 
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those flecks of light in his flat vista of pollard old 
men^ it was at once Mrs. Plornish's delight and sor- 
row, when he was strong with meat, and had taken 
his full halfpennyworth of porter, to say, " Sing us 
a song, father." Then would he give them Chloe, 
and if he were in pretty good spirits, Phyllis also 
— Strephon he had har^y been up to since he went 
into retirement — and then would Mrs. Plomish de- 
clare she did believe there never was such a singer 
as father, and wipe her eyes. 

If he had come from Court on these occasions, nay, 
if he had been the noble Kefrigerator come home 
triumphantly from a foreign court to be presented 
and promoted on his last tremendous failure, Mrs. 
Plornish could not have handed him with greater 
elevation about Bleeding Heart Yard. "Here's 
father," she would say, presenting him to a neigh- 
bor. " Father will soon be home with us for good, 
now. Ain't father looking well ? Father's a sweeter 
singer than ever ; you'd never have forgotten it, if 
you'd aheard him just now." As to Mr. Plornish, 
he had married these articles of belief in marrying 
Mr. Xandy's daughter, and only wondered how it was 
that so gifted an old gentleman had not made a 
fortune. This he attributed, after much reflection, 
to his musical genius not having been scientifically 
developed in his youth. "For why," argued Mr. 
Plornish, " why go a-binding music when you've got 
it in yourself ? That's where it is, I consider." 

Old Nandy had a patron : one patron. He had a 
patron who in a certain sumptuous way — an apolo- 
getic way, as if he constantly took an admiring 
audience to witness that he really could not help 
being more free with this old fellow than thev nn;rht 
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have expected, on account of his simplicity and 
poverty — was mightily good to him. Old Nandy 
had been several times to the Marshalsea College, 
communicating with his son-in-law during his short 
durance there ; and had happily acquired to himself, 
and had by degrees and in course of time much im- 
proved, the patronage of the Father of that national 
institution. 

Mr. Dorrit was in the habit of receiving this old 
man as if the old man held of him in vassalage un- 
der some feudal tenure. He made little treats and 
teas for him, as if he came in with his homage from 
some outlying district where the tenantry were in a 
primitive state. It seemed as if there were mo- 
ments when he could by no means have sworn but 
that the old man was an ancient retainer of his, 
who had been meritoriously faithful. AVhen he 
mentioned him, he spoke of him casually as his old 
pensioner. He had a wonderful satisfaction in see- 
ing him, and in commenting on his decayed condi- 
tion after he was gone. It appeared to him amazing 
that he could hold up his head at all, poor creature ! 
"In the Workhouse, sir, the Union ; no privacy, no 
visitors, no station, no respect, no speciality. Most 
deplorable ! " 

It was Old Nandy's birthday, and they let him 
out. He said nothing about its being his birthday, 
or they might have kept him in ; for such old men 
should not be born. He passed along the streets as 
usual to Bleeding Heart Yard, and had his dinner 
with his daughter and son-in-law, and gave them 
Phyllis. He had hardly concluded, when Little 
Dorrit looked in to see how they all were. 

" Miss Dorrit ! " said Mrs. Plornisli. ** Here's 
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father! Ain't he looking nice? And such voice 
he's in ! " 

Little Dorrit gave him her hand, and smilingly 
said she had not seen him this long time. 

"No, they're rather hard on poor father," said 
Mrs. Plornish with a lengthening face, " and don't 
let him have half as much change and fresh air as 
would benefit him. But he'll soon be home for good> 
now. Won't you, father ? " 

" Yes, my dear, I hope so. In good time, please 
God." 

Here Mr. Plornish delivered himself of an oration 
which he invariably made, word for word the same, 
on all such opportunities. It was couched in the 
following terms : — 

"John Edward Nandy. Sir. AVhile there's a 
ounce of wittles or drink of any sort in this present 
roof, you're fully welcome to your share of it 
While there's a handful of fire or a mouthful of bed 
in this present roof, you're fully welcome to your 
share on it. If so be as there should be nothing in 
this present roof, you should be as welcome to your 
share on it as if it was something much or little. 
And this is what I mean and so I don't deceive you, 
and consequently which is to stand out is to entreat 
of you, and therefore why not do it ? " 

To this lucid address, which Mr. Plornish always 
delivered as if he had composed it (as no doubt he 
had) with enormous labor, Mrs. Plornish's father 
pipingly replied : — 

" I thank you kindly, Thomas, and I know your 
intentions well, which is the same I thank you 
kindly for. But no, Thomas. Until such times as 
it's not to take it out of vour children's mouths, 
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which take it is, and call it by what name you will 
it do remain and equally deprive though may they 
come and too soon they can not come, no, Thomas, 
no!" 

Mrs. Plomish, who had been turning her face a 
little away with a corner of her apron in her hand, 
brought herself back to the conversation again, by 
telling Miss Dorrit that father was going over the 
water to pay his respects, unless she knew of any 
reason why it might not be agreeable. 

Her answer was, ^* I am going straight home, and, 
if he will come with me, I shall be so glad to take 
care of him — so glad," said Little Dorrit, always 
thoughtful of the feelings of the weak, " of his com- 
pany." 

"There, father," cried Mrs. Plomish. " Ain't yon 
& g^y young man to be going for a walk along with 
Miss Dorrit ? Let me tie your neck-handkerchief 
into a regular good bow, for you're a regular beau 
yourself, father, if ever there was one." 

With this filial joke his daughter smartened him 
up, and gave him a loving hug, and stood at the 
door with her weak child in her arms, and her strong 
child tumbling down the steps, looking after her 
little old father as he toddled away with his arm 
under Little Dorrit's. 

They walked at a slow pace, and Little Dorrit 
took him by the Iron Bridge, and sat him down 
there for a rest, and they looked over at the water 
and talked about the shipping, and the old man 
mentioned what he would do if he had a ship full 
of gold coming home to him (liis plan was to take a 
noble lodging for the Plornishes and himself at a 
Tea Gardens, and live there all the rest of their 
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lives, attended on by the waiter), and it was a special 
birthday for the old man. They were within five 
minutes of their destination, when, at the corner of 
her own street, they came upon Fanny in her new 
bonnet bound for the same port. 

" Why, good gracious me. Amy ! " cried that young 
lady, starting. " You never mean it ! " 

" Mean what, Fanny dear ? " 

"Well! I could have believed a great deal of 
you," returned the young lady with burning indig- 
nation, " but I don't think even I could have believed 
this of even you ! " 

"Fanny!" cried Little Dorrit, wounded and 
astonished. 

"Oh! Don't Fanny me, you mean little thing, 
don't ! The idea of coming along the open streets, 
in the broad light of day, with a Pauper ! '* (firing 
off the last word as if it were a ball from an air- 
gun). 

" Oh, Fanny ! '* 

" I tell you not to Fanny me, for I'll not submit 
to it! I never knew such a thing. The way in 
which vou are resolved and determined to disj^race 
US, on all occasions, is really infamous. You bad 
little thing ! " 

"Does it disgrace anybody," said Little Dorrit 
very gently, *• to take care of this poor old man ? " 

" Yes, miss," returned her sister, " and you ought 
to know it does. And you do know it does. And 
you do it because you know it does. The principal 
pleasure of your life is to remind your family of 
their misfortunes. And the next great pleasure of 
your existence is to keep low company. But, how- 
ever, if you have no sense of decency, I hava 
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You'll please to allow me to go on the other side of 
the way unmolested/' 

With this she bounced across to the opposite pave- 
ment. The old disgrace, who had been deferentially 
bowing a pace or two ofiE (for Little Dorrit had let his 
arm go, in her wonder, when Fanny began), and who 
had been hustled and cursed by impatient passen- 
gers for stopping the way, rejoined his companion, 
rather giddy, and said, <^I hope nothing's wrong 
with your honored father, miss? I hope there's 
nothing the matter in the honored family ? " 

"No, no," returned Little Dorrit. "No, thank 
you. Give me your arm again, Mr. Nandy. We 
shall soon be there now." 

So, she talked to him as she had talked before, 
and they came to the lodge, and found Mr. Chivery 
on the lock, and went in. Now, it happened that 
the Father of the Marshalsea was sauntering towards 
the lodge at the moment when they were coming 
out of it, entering the prison arm-in-arm. As the 
spectacle of their approach met his view, he dis- 
played the utmost agitation and despondency of 
mind; and — altogether regardless of old Nandy, 
who, making his reverence, stood with his hat in 
his hand, as he always did in that gracious presence 
— turned about, and hurried in at his own doorway 
and up the staircase. 

Leaving the old unfortunate, whom in an evil 
hour she had taken under her protection, with a 
hurried promise to return to him directly. Little 
Dorrit hastened after her father, and, on the stair- 
case, found Fanny following her, and flouncing up 
with offended dignity. The three came into the 
room almost together ; and the Father sat down in 
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his chair, buried his face in his hands, and uttered a 
groan. 

" Of course ! " said Fanny. " Very proper. Poor, 
afflicted pa ! Now I hope you believe me, miss ! " 

" What is it, father ? " cried Little Dorrit, bend- 
ing over him. " Have I made you unhappy, father ? 
Not I, I hope ! " 

" You hope, indeed ! I dare say ! Oh, you " — 
Fanny paused for a sufficiently strong expression — 
^' you Common-minded little Amy ! You complete 
prison-child ! " 

He stopped these angry reproaches with a wave 
of his hand, and sobbed out, raising his face, and 
shaking his melancholy head at his younger daugh- 
ter, " Amy, I know that you are innocent in inten- 
tion. But you have cut me to the soul." 

" Innocent in intention ! " the implacable Fanny 
struck in. *' Stuff in intention ! Low in intention ! 
Lowering of the family in intention ! " 

" Father I " cried Little Dorrit, pale and trembling, 
" I am very sorry. Pray forgive me. Tell me how 
it is, that I may not do it again ! " 

" How it is, you prevaricating little piece of 
goods ! " cried Fanny. " You know how it is. I 
have told you already, so don't fly in the face of 
Providence by attempting to deny it ! '' 

" Hush I Amy," said the father, passing his 
pocket-handkerchief several times across his face, 
and then grasping it convulsively in the hand that 
dropped across his knee, '• I have done what I could 
to keep you select here ; I have done what I could 
to retain you a position here. I may have succeeded ; 
I may not. You may know it ; you may not. I 
give no opinion. I have endured everything here 
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but humiliation. That I have happily been spared 

— until this day." 

Here his convulsive grasp unclosed itself, and he 
put his pocket-handkerchief to his eyes again. Little 
Dorrit, on the ground beside him, with her implor- 
ing hand upon his arm, watched him remorsefully. 
Coming out of his fit of grief, he clinched his 
pocket-handkerchief once more. 

<< Humiliation I have happily been spared until 
this day. Through all my troubles there has been 
that — Spirit in myself, and that — that submission 
to it, if I may use the term, in those about me, which 
has spared me — ha — humiliation. But this day, 
this minute, I have keenly felt it." 

" Of course ! How could it be otherwise ? " ex- 
claimed the irrepressible Fanny. "Careering and 
prancing about with a pauper ! " (air-gun again). 

" But, dear father," cried Little Dorrit, "I don't 
justify myself for having wounded your dear heart 

— no ! Heaven knows I don't ! " She clasped her 
hands in quite an agony of distress. " I do nothing 
but beg and pray you to be comforted and overlook 
it. But if I had not known that you were kind to 
the old man yourself, and took much notice of him, 
and were always glad to see him, I would not have 
come here with him, father, I would not, indeed. 
What have I been so unhappy as to do, I have done 
in mistake. I would not wilfully bring a tear to 
your eyes, dear love ! " said Little Dorrit, her heart 
well-nigh broken, "for anything the world could 
give me, or anything it could take away." 

Fanny, with a partly angry and partly repentant 
sob, began to cry herself, and to say — as this young 
lady always said when she was half in a passion and 
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half out of it, half spiteful with herself and half 
spiteful with everybody else — that she wished she 
was dead. 

The Father of the Marshalsea in the mean time 
took his younger daughter to his breast, and patted 
her head. 

" There, there I Say no more. Amy, say no more, 
my child. I will forget it as soon as I oan. I," 
with hysterical cheerfulness, "I — shall soon be 
able to dismiss it. It is perfectly true, my dear, 
that I am always glad to see my old pensioner — as 
such, as such — and that I do — ha — extend as 
much protection and kindness to the — hum — the 
bruised reed — I trust I may so call him without 
impropriety — as in my circumstances I can. It is 
quite true that this is the case, my dear child. At 
the same time, I preserve, in doing this, if I may — 
ha — if I may use the expression — Spirit. Be- 
coming Spirit. And there are some things which 
are," he stopped to sob, " irreconcilable with that, 
and wound that — wound it deeply. It is not that 
I have seen my good Amy attentive, and — ha — 
condescending to my old pensioner — it is not that 
that hurts me. It is, if I am to close the painful 
subject by being explicit, that I have seen my child, 
my own child, my own daughter, coming into this 
college out of the public streets — smiling ! smiling I 
— arm-in-arm with — oh, my God, a livery ! " 

This reference to the coat of no cut and no time 
the unfortunate gentleman gasped forth in a scarcely 
audible voice, and with his clinched pocket-hand- 
kerchief raised in the air. His excited feelings 
might have found some further painful utterance, 
but for a knock at the door, which had been already 
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twice repeated, and to which Fanny (still wishing 
herself dead, and, indeed, now going so far as to 
add, buried) cried, " Come in ! " 

" Ah, Young John ! " said the Father in an altered 
and calmed voice. " What is it. Young John ? " 

" A letter for you, sir, being left in the lodge just 
this minute, and a message with it, I thought, hap- 
pening to be there myself, sir, I would bring it to 
your room." The speaker's attention was much 
distracted by the piteous spectacle of Little Dorrit 
at her father^s feet, with her head turned away. 

" Indeed, John ! Thank you." 

" The letter is from Mr. Clennam, sir — it's the 
answer — and the message was, sir, that Mr. Clen- 
nam also sent his compliments, and word that he 
would do himself the pleasure of calling this after- 
noon, hoping to see you, and likewise," attention 
more distracted than before, " Miss Amy." 

" Oh ! " As the father glanced into the letter 
(there was a bank-note in it), he reddened a little, 
and patted Amy on the head afresh. " Thank you. 
Young John. Quite right. Much obliged to you 
for your attention. No one waiting ? " 

" No, sir, no one waiting." 

" Thank you, John. How is your mother, Young 
John ? " 

"Thank you, sir, she's not quite as well as we 
could wish — in fact, we none of us are, except 
father — but she's pretty well, sir." 

" Say we sent our remembrances, will you ? Say, 
kind remembrances, if you please. Young John." 

"Thank you, sir, I will." And Mr. Chivery, 
junior, went his way, having spontaneously com- 
posed on the spot an entirely new epitaph for him- 
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self, to the effect that Here lay the body of John 
Chivery, Who, having at such a date, Beheld the 
idol of his life, In grief and tears, And feeling 
unable to bear the harrowing spectacle, Immediately 
repaired to the abode of his inconsolable parents. 
And terminated his existence. By his own rash act. 

"There, there. Amy!" said the Father when 
Young John had closed the door, "let us say no 
more about it." The last few minutes had improved 
his spirits remarkably, and he was quite lightsome. 
" Where is my old pensioner all this while ? We 
must not leave him by himself any longer, or he 
will begin to suppose he is not welcome, and that 
would pain me. Will you fetch him, my child, or 
shall I ? " 

"If you wouldn't mind, father," said Little 
Dorrit, trying to bring her sobbing to a close. 

"Certainly I will go, my dear. I forgot; your 
eyes are rather. There ! Cheer up. Amy. Don't 
be uneasy about me. I am quite myself again, my 
love, quite myself. Gro to your room, Amy, and 
make your face look comfortable and pleasant to 
receive Mr. Clennam." 

"I would rather stay in my own room, father," 
returned Little Dorrit, finding it more difficult tlian 
before to regain her composure. "I would far 
rather not see Mr. Clennam." 

" Oh, fie, fie, my dear, that's folly ! Mr. Clennam 
is a very gentlemanly man — very gentlemanly. A 
little reserved at times; but I will say extremely 
gentlemanly. I couldn't think of your not being 
here to receive Mr. Clennam, my dear, es])ecially 
this afternoon. So go and freshen yourself up, 
Amy ; go and freshen yourself up, like a good girl." 
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Thus directed, Little Dorrit dutifully rose and 
obeyed : only pausing for a moment, as she went 
out of the room, to give her sister a kiss of recon- 
ciliation. Upon which that young lady, feeling 
much harassed in her mind, and having for the 
time worn out the wish with which she generally 
relieved it, conceived and executed the brilliant idea 
of wishing old Nandy dead, rather than that he 
should come bothering there like a disgusting, tire- 
some, wicked wretch, and making mischief between 
two sisters. 

The Father of the Marshalsea, even humming a 
tune, and wearing his black velvet cap a little on 
one side, so much improved were his spirits, went 
down into the yard, and found his old pensioner 
standing hat in hand just within the gate, as he 
had stood all this time. <' Come, Nandy !" said he 
with great suavity. " Come up-stairs, Nandy ; you 
know the way ; why don't you come up-stairs ? " 
He went the length, on this occasion, of giving him 
his hand, and saying, " How are you, Nandy ? Are 
you pretty well ? " To which that vocalist returned, 
" I thank you, honored sir, I am all the better for 
seeing your honor." As they went along the yard, 
the Father of the Marshalsea presented him to a 
collegian of recent date. " An old acquaintance of 
mine, sir, an old pensioner." And then said, " Be 
covered, my good Nandy ; put your hat on," with 
great consideration. 

His patronage did not stop here ; for he charged 
Maggy to get the tea ready, and instructed her to 
buy certain tea-cakes, fresh butter, eggs, cold ham, 
and shrimps : to purchase which collation he gave 
her a bank-note for ten pounds, laying strict injunc- 
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tions on her to be careful of the chan^. These 
preparations were in an advanced stage of progress, 
and his daughter Amy had come back with her 
work, when Glennam presented himself. Whom he 
most g^raciously received, and besought to join their 
meal. 

"Amy, my love, you know Mr. Glennam even 
better than I have the happiness of doing. Fanny, 
my dear, you are acquainted with Mr, Glennam." 
Eanny acknowledged him haughtily; the position 
she tsicitly took up in all such cases being that there 
was a vast conspiracy to insult the family by not 
onderstanding it, or sufficiently deferring to it, and 
here was one of the conspirators. "This, Mr. 
Glennam, you must know, is an old pensioner of 
mine, old Nandy, a very faithful old man." (He 
always spoke of him as an object of great antiq- 
uity, but he was two or three years younger than 
himself.) "Let me see. You know Plomish, I 
think ? I think my daughter Amy has mentioned 
to me that you know poor Plomish ? " 

" Oh yes ! " said Arthur Glennam. 

"Well, sir, this is Mrs. Plornish's father." 

" Indeed ? I am glad to see him." 

" You would be more glad if you knew his many 
good qualities, Mr. Glennam." 

"I hope I shall come to know them, through 
knowing him," said Arthur, secretly pitying the 
bowed and submissive figure. 

" It is a holiday with him, and he comes to see 
his old friends who are always glad to see him," 
observed the Father of the Marshalsea, Then he 
added behind his hand, "Union, poor old fellow I 
Out for the day." 
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By this time Maggy, quietly assisted by her Little 
Mother, had spread the board, and the repast was 
ready. It being hot weather and the prison very 
close, the window was as wide open as it could be 
pushed. " It Maggy will spread that newspaper on 
the window-sill, my dear," remarked the Father, 
complacently and in a half-whisper to Little Dorrit, 
^< my old pensioner can have his tea there while we 
are having ours." 

So, with a gulf between him and the good com- 
pany of about a foot in width, standard measure, 
Mrs. Plomish's father was handsomely regaled. 
Glennam had never seen anything like his magnani- 
mous protection by that other Father, he of the 
Marshalsea ; and was lost in the contemplation of 
its many wonders. 

The most striking of these was perhaps the rel- 
ishing manner in which he remarked on the pen- 
sioner's infirmities and failings. As if he were a 
gracious Keeper, making a running commentary on 
the decline of the harmless animal he exhibited. 

"Not ready for more ham yet, Nandy? Why, 
how slow you are ! (His last teeth," he explained 
to the company, " are going, poor old boy I ") 

At another time he said, " No shrimps, Nandy ? " 
and, on his not instantly replying, observed {" His 
hearing is becoming very defective. He'll be deaf 
directly.") 

At another time he asked him, "Do you walk 
much, Nandy, about the yard within the walls of 
that place of yours ? " 

"No, sir; no. I haven't any great liking for 
that." 

" No, to be sure," he assented. " Very natural" 

VOL. II.-IO. 
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Then he privately informed the circle (*'Legs 
going/') 

Once he asked the pensioner, in that general 
clemency which asked him anything to keep him 
afloat, how old his younger grandchild was ? 

" John Edward," said the pensioner, slowly laying 
down his knife and fork to consider. " How old, 
sir ? Let me think, now." 

The Father of the Marshalsea tapped his fore- 
head. (" Memory weak.") 

"John Edward, sir? Well, I really forget. I 
couldn't say, at this minute, sir, whether it's two 
and two months, or whether it's two and five 
months. If s one or the other." 

" Don't distress yourself by worrying your mind 
about it," he returned with infinite forbearance. 
("Faculties evidently decaying — old man rusts in 
the Ufa he leads ! ") 

The more of these discoveries that he persuaded 
himself he made in the pensioner, the better he 
appeared to like him ; and when he got out of his 
chair after tea, to bid the pensioner good-by on his 
intimating that he feared, honored, sir, his time 
was running out, he made himself look as erect and 
strong as possible. 

" We don't call this a shilling, Nandy, you know," 
he said, putting one in his hand. "We call it 
tobacco." 

" Honored, sir, I thank you. It shall buy tobacco. 
My thanks and duty to Miss Amy and Miss Fanny. 
I wish you good-night, Mr. Clennam. " 

"And mind you don't forget us, you know, 
Nandy," said the Father. " You must come again, 
mind, whenever you have an afternoon. You must 
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not come out without seeing us, or we shall be jeal- 
ous. Good-night, Nandy. Be very careful how 
you descend the stairs, Nandy ; they are rather un- 
even and worn." With that he stood on the land- 
ing watching the old man down ; and, . when he 
came into the room again, said, with a solemn satis- 
faction on him, ^^A melancholy sight that, Mr. 
Clennam, though one has the consolation of knowing 
that he doesn't feel it himself. The poor old fellow 
is a dismal wreck. Spirit broken and gone — pul- 
verized — crushed out of him, sir, completely ! " 

As Clennam had a purpose in remaining, he said 
what he could responsive to these sentiments, and 
stood at the window with their enunciator, while 
Maggy and her Little Mother washed the tearservice 
and cleared it away. He noticed that his compan- 
ion stood at the window with the air of an affable 
and accessible Sovereign, and that, when any of his 
people in the yard below looked up, his recognition 
of their salutes just stopped short of a blessing. 

When Little Dorrit had her work on the table, 
and Maggy hers on the bedstead, Fanny fell to tying 
her bonnet as a preliminary to her departure. 
Arthur, still having his purpose, still remained. At 
this time the door opened without any notice, and 
Mr. Tip came in. He kissed Amy as she started 
up to meet him, nodded to Fanny, nodded to his 
father, gloomed on the visitor without further 
recognition, and sat down. 

"Tip, dear," said Litle Dorrit, mildly, shocked 
by this, " don't you see " — 

" Yes, I see, Amy. If you refer to the presence 
of any visitor you have here — I say, if you refer 
to that," answered Tip, jerking his head with em- 
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phasis towards his shoulder nearest CleDnam, ''I 
see!" 

" Is that all you say ? " 

f* That's all I say. And I suppose," added the 
lofty young man after a moment's pause, " the vis- 
itor will understand me when I say that's all I say. 
In short, I suppose the visitor will understand that 
he hasn't used me like a gentleman." 

" I do not understand that," observed the obnox- 
ious personage referred to, with tranquillity. 

"No ? Why, then, to make it clearer to you, sir, 
I beg to let you know that when I address what 
I call a properly worded appeal, and an urgent 
appeal, and a delicate appeal, to an individual for 
a small temporary accommodation, easily within 
his power — easily within his power, mind ! — and 
when that individual writes back vrord to me that 
he begs to be excused, I consider that he doesn't 
treat me like a gentleman." 

The Father of the Marshalsea, who had surveyed 
his son in silence, no sooner heard this sentiment 
than he began, in an angry voice, — 

" How dare you " — But his son stopped him. 

"Now, don't ask me how I dare, father, because 
that's bosh. As to the fact of the line of conduct 
I choose to adopt towards the individual present, 
you ought to be proud of my showing a proper 
spirit." 

" I should think so ! " cried Fanny. 

" A proper spirit ? " said the Father. " Yes, a 
proper spirit ; a becoming spirit. Is it come to 
this, that my son teaches me — me — spirit ? " 

"Now, don't let us bother about it, father, or 
have any row on the subject. I have fully made 
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up my mind that the individual present has not treated 
me like a gentleman. And there's an end of it." 

" But tliere is not an end of it, sir," returned the 
Father. " But there shall not be an end of it. You 
have made up your mind ? You have made up your 
mind ? " 

" Yes, / have. What's the good of keeping on 
like that ? " 

" Because," returned the Father in a great heat, 
'' you had no right to make up your mind to what 
is monstrous, to what is — ha — immoral, to what 
is — hum — parricidal. No, Mr. Clennam, I beg, 
sir. Don't ask me to desist; there is a — hum — 
a general principle involved here, which rises even 
above considerations of — ha — hospitality. I ob- 
ject to the assertion made by my son. I — ha — 
I personally repel it." 

" Why, what is it to you, father ? " returned the 
son over his shoulder. 

"What is it to me, sir? I have a — hum — a 
spirit, sir, that will not endure it. I " — he took 
out his pocket-handkerchief again, and dabbed his 
face — '< I am outraged and insulted by it. Let me 
suppose the case that I myself may at a certain 
time — ha — or times, have made a — hum — an 
appeal, and a properly worded appeal, and a delicate 
appeal, and an urgent appeal, to some individual for 
a small temporary accommodation. Let me suppose 
that that accommodation could have been easily 
extended, and was not extended, and that that in- 
dividual informed me that he begged to be excused. 
Am I to be told by my own son that I therefore 
received treatment not due to a gentleman, and 
that I — ha — I submitted to it ? " 
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His daughter Amy gently tried to calm him^ but 
lie would not on any account be calmed. He said 
his spirit was up, and wouldn't endure this. 

Was he to be told that, he wished to know again, 
by his own son, on his own hearth, to his own face ? 
Was that humiliation to be put upon him by his 
own blood ? 

<< You are putting it on yourself, father, and get- 
ting into all this injury of your own accord," said 
the young gentleman morosely. '^What I have 
made up my mind about has nothing to do with 
you. What I said had nothing to do with you. 
Why need you go trying on other people's hats ? " 

" I reply, it has everything to do with me," re- 
turned the Father. ^^ I point out to you, sir, with 
indignation, that — hum — the — ha delicacy and 
peculiarity of your father's position should strike 
you dumb, sir, if nothing else should, in laying down 
such — ha — such unnatural principles. Besides, 
if you are not filial, sir, if you discard that duty, 
are you at least — hum — not a Christian? Are 
you — ha — an Atheist ? And is it Christian, let 
me ask you, to stigmatize and denounce an individ- 
ual for begging to be excused this time, when the 
same individual may — ha — respond with the 
same accommodation next time ? Is it the part of 
a Christian not to — hum — not to try him again ? " 
he had worked himself into quite a religious glow 
and fervor. 

" I see precious well," said Mr. Tip, rising, " that 
I shall get no sensible or fair argument here to- 
night, and so the best thing I can do is to cut. 
Good-night, Amy. Don't be vexed. I am very 
sorry it happens here, and you here, upon my soul 
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I am; but I can't altogether part with my spirit, 
even for your sake, old girl." 

With those words he put on his hat and went out, 
accompanied by Miss Fanny ; who did not consider 
it spirited on her part to take leave of Clennam 
with any less opposing demonstration than a stare, 
importing that she had always known him for one of 
the large body of conspirators. 

When they were gone the Father of the Marshal- 
sea was at first inclined to sink into despondency 
again, and would have done so, but that a gentle- 
man opportunely came up within a minute or two 
to attend him to the Snuggery. It was the gentle- 
man Clennam had seen on the night of his own 
accidental detention there, who had that impalpa- 
ble grievance about the misappropriated Fund on 
which the Marshal was supposed to batten. He 
presented himself as a deputation to escort the 
Father to the Chair ; it being an occasion on which 
he had promised to preside over the assembled 
collegians, in the enjoyment of a little Harmony. 

" Such, you see, Mr. Clennam," said the Father, 
'' are the incongruities of my position here. But a 
public duty ! No man, I am sure, would more 
readily recognize a public duty than yourself." 

Clennam besought him not to delay a moment. 

"Amy, my dear, if you can persuade Mr. Clen- 
nam to stay longer, I can leave the honors of our 
poor apology for an establishment with confidence 
in your hands, and perhaps you may do something 
towards erasing from Mr. Clennam's mind the — 
ha — untoward and unpleasant circumstance which 
has occurred since teartime." 

Clennam assured him that it had made no im- 
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pressioQ on his mind, and therefore required no 
erasure. 

"My dear sir," said the Father, with a removal 
of his black cap, and a grasp of Clennam's hand, 
combining to express the safe receipt of his note 
and enclosure that afternoon, "Heaven ever bless 
you ! " 

So, at last, Clennam's purpose in remaining was 
attained, and he could speak to Little Dorrit with 
nobody by. Maggy counted as nobody, and she 
was by. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

MORE FORTUNE-TELLINO. 

Maooy sat at her work in her great white cap, 
with its quantity of opaque frilling hiding what 
profile she had (she had none to spare), and her 
serviceable eye brought to bear upon her occupa- 
tion, on the window side of the room. What with 
her flapping cap, and what with her unserviceable 
eye, she was quite partitioned off from her Little 
Mother, whose seat was opposite the window. The 
tread and shuffle of feet on the pavement of the 
yard had much diminished since the taking of the 
Chair; the tide of collegians having set strongly 
in the direction of Harmony. Some few who had 
no music in their souls, or no money in their 
pockets, dawdled about; and the old spectacle of 
the visitor-wife and the depressed unseasoned pris- 
oner still lingered in comers, as broken cobwebs 
and such unsightly discomforts draggle in comers 
of other places. It was the quietest time the col- 
lege knew, saving the night hours when the colle- 
gians took the benefit of the act of sleep. The 
occasional rattle of applause upon the tables of the 
Snuggery denoted the successful termination of a 
morsel of Harmony ; or the responsive acceptance, 
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by the united children, of some toast or sentiment 
offered to them by their Father. Occasionally a 
Tocal strain more sonorous than the generality 
informed the listener that some boastful bass was 
in blue water, or in the hunting-field, or with the 
reindeer, or on the mountain, or among the heather ; 
but the Marshal of the Marshalsea knew better, and 
had got him hard and fast. 

As Arthur Clennam moved to sit down by the 
side of Little Dorrit, she trembled so that she had 
much ado to hold her needle. Clennam gently put 
his hand upon her work, and said, "Dear Little 
Dorrit, let me lay it down." 

She yielded it to him, and he put it aside. Her 
hands were then nervously clasping together, but 
he took one of them. 

"How seldom I have seen you lately. Little 
Dorrit ! '' 

" I have been busy, sir." 

"But I heard only to-day," said Clennam, "by 
mere accident, of your having been with those good 
people close by me. Why not come to me, then ? " 

"I — I don't know. Or rather, I thought j'ou 
might be busy too. You generally are now, are 
you not ? " 

He saw her trembling little form and her down- 
cast face, and the eyes that drooped the moment 
they were raised to his — he saw them almost with 
as much concern as tenderness. 

" My child, your manner is so changed ! " 

The trembling was now quite beyond her controL 
Softly withdrawing her hand, and laying it in her 
other hand, she sat before him with her head bent, 
and her whole form trembling. 
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"My own Little Dorrit!" said Glennam com- 
passionately. 

She burst into tears, Maggy looked round of a 
sudden, and stared for at least a minute ; but did 
not interpose. Clennam waited some little while 
before he spoke again. 

" I cannot bear," he said then, " to see you weep ; 
but I hope this is a relief to an overcharged heart." 

" Yes, it is, sir. Nothing but that." 

" Well, well ! I feared you would think too 
much of what passed here just now. It is of no 
moment; not the least. I am only unfortunate 
to have come in the way. Let it go by with these 
tears. It is not worth one of them. One of them ? 
Such an idle thing should be repeated, with my 
glad consent, fifty times a day, to save you a 
moment's heartache, Little Dorrit." 

She had taken courage now, and answered, far 
more in her usual manner, ** You are so good ! But 
even if there was nothing else in it to be sorry for 
and ashamed of, it is such a bad return to you " — 

" Hush ! " said Clennam, smiling and touching 
her lips with his hand. " Forgetfulness in you, 
who remember so many and so much, would be new 
indeed. Shall I remind you that I am not, and that 
I never was, anything but the friend whom you 
agreed to trust ? No. You remember it, don't 
you ? " 

"I try to do so, or I should have broken the 
promise just now, when my mistaken brother was 
here. You will consider his bringing-up in this 
place, and will not judge him hardly, poor fellow, 
I know ! " In raising her eyes with these words, 
r.he observed his face more nearly than she had 
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done yet, and said, with a quick change of tone, 
" You have not been ill, Mr. Clennam ? " 

« No." 

" Nor tried ? Nor hurt ? " she asked him 
anxiously. 

It fell to Clennam, now, to be not quite certain 
how to answer. He said in reply : — 

''To speak the truth, I have been a little troubled, 
but it is over. Do I show it so plainly ? I ought 
to have more fortitude and self-command than that. 
I thought I had. I must learn them of you. Who 
could teach me better ? " 

He never thought that she saw in him what no 
one else could see. He never thought that in the 
whole world there were no other eyes that looked 
upon him with the same light and strength as hers. 

'' But it brings me to something that I wish to 
say," he continued, "and therefore I will not 
quarrel even with my own face for telling tales and 
being unfaithful to me. Besides, it is a privilege 
and pleasure to confide in my Little Dorrit. Let 
me confess, then, that, forgetting how grave I was, 
and how old I was, and how the time for such 
things had gone by me with the many years of 
sameness and little happiness that made up my 
long life far away, without marking it — that, for- 
getting all this, I fancied I loved some one." 

" Do I know her, sir ? " asked Little Dorrit. 

« No, my child." 

"Not the lady who has been kind to me for your 
sake ? " 

" Flora ? No, no. Did you think " — 

"I never quite thought so," said Little Dorrit, 
more to herself than him. " I did wonder at it a 
little." 
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" Well ! " said Clennam, abiding by the feeling 
that had fallen on him in the avenue on the night 
of the roses, the feeling that he was an older man, 
who had done with that tender part of life, ^I 
found out my mistake, and I thought about it a 
little — in short, a good deal — and got wiser. Be- 
ing wisqr, I counted up my years, and considered 
what I am, and looked back, and looked forward, 
and found that I should soon be gray. I found that 
I had climbed the hill, and passed the level ground 
upon the top, and was descending quickly." 

If he had known the sharpness of the pain he 
caused the patient heart in speaking thus ! While 
doing it, too, with the purpose of easing and serving 
her. 

'' I found that the day when any such thing would 
have been graceful in me, or good in me, or hopeful 
or happy for me, or any one in connection with me, 
was gone, and would never shine again." 

Oh ! If he had known, if he had known ! If 
he could have seen the dagger in his hand, and the 
cruel wounds it struck in the faithful bleeding 
breast of his Little Dorrit ! 

^' All that is over, and I have turned my face 
from it. Why do I speak of this to Little Dorrit ? 
Why do I show you, my child, the space of years 
that there is between us, and recall to you that I 
have passed, by the amount of your whole life, the 
time that is present to you ? " 

''Because you trust me, I hope. Because yoa 
know that nothing can touch you without touching 
me ; that nothing can make you happy or unhappy, 
but it must make me, who am so grateful to you, 
the same." 
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He heard tlie thrill in her voice, he saw het 
earnest face, he saw her clear true eyes, he saw the 
quickened bosom that would have joyfully thrown 
itself before him to receive a mortal wound directed 
at his breast, with the dying cry, ^' I love him ! " 
and the remotest suspicion of the truth never 
dawned upon his mind. No. He saw the devoted 
little creature with her worn shoes, in her common 
dress, in her jail home ; a slender child in body, a 
strong heroine in soul ; and the light of her domestic 
story made all else dark to him. 

'< For those reasons assuredly. Little Dorrit, but 
for another too. So far removed, so different, and 
so much older, I am the better fitted for your friend 
and adviser. I mean, I am the more easily to be 
trusted; and any little constraint that you might 
feel with another may vanish before me. Why 
have you kept so retired from me ? Tell me." 

<^I am better here. My place and use are here. 
I am much better here,'' said Little Dorrit faintly. 

"So you said that day upon the bridge. I 
thought of it much afterwards. Have you no secret 
you could intrust to me with hope and comfort, if 
you would ? " 

" Secret ! No, I have no secret," said Little 
Dorrit in some trouble. 

They had been speaking in low voices ; more be- 
cause it was natural to what they said to adopt that 
tone, than with any care to reserve it from Maggy 
at her work. All of a sudden Maggy stared again, 
and this time spoke : — 

" I say ! Little Mother ! " 

"Yes, Maggy." 

" If you ain't got no secret of your own to tell 
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him, tell him that about the Princess. She had a 
secret, you know." 

''The Princess had a secret?" said Clennam in 
some surprise. " What Princess was that, Maggy ? " 

'' Lor 1 How you do go and bother a gal of ten," 
said Maggy, ''catching the poor thing up in that 
way ! Whoever said the Princess had a secret ? / 
never said so." 

" I beg your pardon. I thought you did." 

"No, I didn't How could I, when it was her as 
wanted to find it out? It was the little woman 
as had the secret, and she was always arspinning at 
her wheeL And so she says to her, why do yoa 
keep it there ? And so the t'other one says to her, 
no, I don't ; and so the t'other one says to her, yea, 
you do ; and then they both goes to the cupboard, 
and there it is. And she wouldn't go into the hos- 
pital, and so she died. You know. Little Mother. 
Tell him that. For it was a reg'lar good secret, 
that was ! " cried Maggy, hugging herself. 

Arthur looked at little Dorrit for help to compre- 
hend this, and was struck by seeing her so timid 
and red. But, when she told him that it was only 
a Fairy Tale she had one day made up for Maggy, 
and that there was nothing in it which she wouldn't 
be ashamed to tell again to anybody else, even if 
she could remember it, he left the subject where it 
was. 

However, he returned to his own subject, by first 
entreating her to see him oftener, and to remember 
that it was impossible to have a stronger interest 
in her welfare than he had, or to be more set upon 
promoting it than he was. When she answered 
fervently, she well knew that, she never forgot it. 
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he touched upon his second and more delicate point 
— the suspicion he had formed. 

• '< Little Dorrit," he said, taking her hand again, 
imd speaking lower than he had spoken yet, so thai 
byen Maggy in the small room could not hear him, 
.'' another word. I have wanted very much to say 
this to you ; I have tried for opportunities. Don't 
mind me, who, for the matter of years, might be 
your father or your uncle. Always think of me as 
quite an old man. I know that all your devotion 
centres in this room, and that nothing to the last 
will ever tempt you away from the duties you dis- 
charge here. If I were not sure of it, I should, 
)>efore now, have implored you, and implored your 
Either, to let me make some provision for you in a 
Aiore suitable place. But, you may have an interest 
«-I will not say now, though even that might be — 
may have, at another time, an interest in some one 
lerlse ; an interest not incompatible with your affec- 
tion here." 

She was very, very pale, and silently shook her bead. 

* " It may be, dear Little Dorrit." 

*. " No. No. No.'* She shook her head, after each 
3I0W repetition of the word, with an air of quiet 
desolation that he remembered long afterwards. 
The time came when he remembered it well, long 
;afterwards, within those prison walls ; within that 
very room. 

. " But, if it ever should be, tell me so, my dear 
child. Intrust the truth to me, point out the object 
of such an interest to me, and I will try with all 
the zeal, and honor, and friendship, and respect 
that I feel for you, good Little Dorrit of my hearty 
,to do you a lasting service.'' 
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''Oh, thank jou, thank you ! But, oh no, oh no, 
oh no!" She said this looking at him with her 
work-worn hands folded together, and in the sanie 
resigned accents as before. 

" I press for no confidence now. I only ask you 
to repose unhesitating trust in me." 

" Can I do less than that, when you are so good ? '* 

"Then you will tnist me fully? Will have no 
secret unhappiness, or anxiety, concealed from me ? ^, 

" Almost none." 

"And you have none now ? " 

She shook her head. But she was very pale. 

"When I lie down to-night, and my thoughts 
eome back — as they will, for they do every nighty 
even when I have not seen you — to this sad place, 
I may believe that there is no grief beyond this 
room, now, and its usual occupants, which preys on 
Little Dorrit's mind ? " 

She seemed to catch at these words — that he 
remembered, too, long afterwards — and said, more 
brightly, " Yes, Mr. Clennam ; yes, you may ! " 

The crazy staircase, usually not slow to give 
notice when any one was coming up or down, here 
creaked under a quick tread, and a further sound 
was heard upon it, as if a little steam-engine, with 
more steam than it knew what to do with, were 
working towards the room. As it approached, 
which it did very rapidly, it labored with increased 
energy ; and, after knocking at the door, it sounded 
as if it were stooping down and snorting in at the 
keyhole. 

Before Maggy could open the door, Mr. Pancks, 
opening it from without, stood without a hat and 
with his bare head in the wildest condition, looking 

▼0I«. U.-11. 
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at Clennam and Little Dorrit oyer her shoulder. 
He had a lighted cigar in his hand, and brought 
with him airs of ale and tobacco-smoke. 

"Pancks the gypsy/' he observed, out of breath, 
" fortune-telling." 

He stood dingily smiling, and breathing hard at 
them, with a most curious air. As if, instead of being 
his proprietor's grubber, he were the triumphant 
proprietor of the Marshalsea, the Marshal, all the 
turnkeys, and all the collegians. In his great self- 
satisfaction he put his cigar to his lips (being evi- 
dently no smoker), and took such a pull at it, with 
his right eye shut up tight for the purpose, that he 
underwent a convulsion of shuddering and choking. 
But, even in the midst of that paroxysm, he still 
essayed to repeat his favorite introduction of him- 
self, " Pa-ancks the gy-ypsy, fortune-telling." 

**1 am spending the evening with the rest of 
'em," said Pancks. " I've been singing. I've been 
taking a part in White sand and gray sand, /don't 
know anything about it. Never mind. I'll take 
any part in anything. It's all the same if you're 
loud enough." 

At first Clennam supposed him to be intoxicated. 
But, he soon perceived that though he might be a 
little the worse (or better) for ale, the staple of his 
excitement was not brewed from malt, or distilled 
from any grain or berry. 

"How d'ye do, Miss Dorrit ? " said Pancks. " I 
thought you wouldn't mind my running round, and 
looking in for a moment. Mr. Clennam I heard 
was here from Mr. Dorrit. How are you, sir ? " 

Clennam thanked him, and said he was glad to 
see him so gay. 
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" Gay ! *' said Pancks. " I'm in wonderful feath- 
er, sir. I can't stop a minute, or I shall be missed, 
and I don't want 'em to miss me. — Eh, Miss 
Dorrit ? " 

He seemed to have an insatiate delight in appeal- 
ing to her, and looking at her ; excitedly sticking 
his hair up at the same moment, like a dark species, 
of cockatoo. 

" I haven't been here half an hour. I knew Mr. 
Dorrit was in the chair, and I said, 'I'll go and 
support him ! ' I ought to be down in Bleeding 
Heart Yard by rights ; but I can worry them to- 
morrow. — Eh, Miss Dorrit ? " 

His little black eyes sparkled electrically. His 
very hair seemed to sparkle as he roughened it. 
He was in that highly charged state that one might 
have expected to draw sparks and snaps from him 
by presenting a knuckle to any part of his figure. 

'' Capital company here," said Pancks. — '' Eh, 
Miss Dorrit ? " 

She was half afraid of him, and irresolute what 
to say. He laughed, with a nod towards Clennam^ 

" Don't mind him, Miss Dorrit. He's one of us. 
We agreed that you shouldn't take on to mind 
me before people, but we didn't mean Mr. Clennam. 
He's one of us. He's in it. Ain't you, Mr. Clen- 
nam ? — Eh, Miss Dorrit ? " 

The excitement of this strange creature was fast 
communicating itself to Clennam. Little Dorrit, 
with amazement, saw this, and observed that they 
exchanged quick looks. 

" 1 was making a remark," said Pancks, " but I 
declare I forget what it was. Oh, I know ! Capital 
company here. I've been treating them all round. 
— Eh, Miss Dorrit 7" 
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"Very generous of you," she returned, noticing 
another of the quick looks between the two. 

"Not at all," said Pancks. "Don't mention it. 
I'm coming into my property, that*s the fact I 
can afford to be liberal. I think I'll give 'em a 
treat here. Tables laid in the yard. Bread in 
stacks. Pipes in fagots. Tobacco in hayloads. 
Boast beef and plum-pudding for every one. Quart 
of doable stout a head. Pint of wine too, if they 
like it, and the authorities give permission. — Eh, 
Miss Dorrit ? " 

She was thrown into such a confusion by his 
manner, or rather by Clennam's growing under- 
standing of his manner (for she looked to him 
after every fresh appeal and cockatoo demon- 
stration on the part of Mr. Pancks), that she only 
moved her lips in answer, without forming any 
word. 

" And oh, by the by ! " said Pancks. " You were 
to live to know what was behind us on that little 
hand of yours. And so you shall, you shall, my 
darling. — Eh, ^fiss Dorrit ? " 

He had suddenly checked himself. Where he got 
all the additional black prongs from, that now flew up 
all over his head, like the myriads of points that 
break out in the large change of a great firework, 
was a wonderful mystery. 

"But I shall be missed ; " he came back to that ; 
" and I don't want 'em to miss me. Mr. Clennam, 
yoc and I made a bargain. - I said you should find 
me stick to it. You shall find me stick to it now, 
sir, if you'll step out of the room a moment. !Miss 
Dorrit, I wish you good-night. Miss Dorrit, I wish 
you good fortune." 
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He rapidly shook her by both hands, and puffed 
down-stairs. Arthur followed him with such a hur- 
ried step, that he had very nearly tumbled over 
him on the last landing, and rolled him down into 
the yard. 

" What is it, for Heaven's sake ? '* Arthur de- 
manded when they burst out there both together. 

'' Stop a moment, sir. Mr. Rugg. Let me intro- 
duce him." 

With those words he presented another man 
without a hat, and also with a cigar, and also sur- 
rounded with a halo of ale and tobacco-smoke, 
yrhich man, though not so excited as himself, was 
in a state which would have been akin to lunacy 
but for its fading into sober method when compared 
with the rampancy of Mr. Pancks. 

"Mr. Clennam, Mr. Rugg," said Pancks. "Stop 
a moment. Come to the pump." 

They adjourned to the pump. Mr. Pancks, in- 
stantly putting his head under the spout, requested 
Mr. Kugg to take a good strong turn at the handle. 
Mr. Rugg complying to the letter, Mr. Pancks came 
forth snorting and blowing to some purpose, and 
dried himself on his handkerchief. 

" I am the clearer for that," he gasped to Clennam, 
standing astonished. " But, upon my soul, to hear 
her father making speeches in that chair, knowing 
what we know, and to see her up in that room in 
that dress, knowing what we know, is enough to — 
give me a back, Mr. Rugg — a little higher, sir — 
that^l do ! " 

Then and there, on that Marshalsea pavement, in 
the shades of evening, did Mr. Pancks, of all man- 
kind, fly over the head and shoulders of Mr. Rugg 
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of Pentonville, General Agent, Accountant, and 
Becoverer of Debts. Alighting on his feet he took 
Glennam by the button-hole, led him behind the 
pump, and pantingly produced from his pocket a 
bundle of papers. 

Mr. Rugg, also, pantingly produced from his pocket 
a bundle of papers. 

'* Stay ! " said Glennam in a whisper. ** Tou Ifave 
made a discover3\" 

Mr. Pancks answered, with an unction which there 
is no language to convey, ''We rather think so.'' 

''Does it implicate any one ? " 

" How implicate, sir ? " 

"In any suppression, or wrong dealing of any 
kind?" 

" Not a bit of iV 

" Thank Crod ! " said Glennam to himsell " Now 
show me." 

" You are to understand" — snorted Pancks, fever- 
ishly unfolding papers, and speaking in short, high- 
pressure blasts of sentences. '* Where's the Pedi- 
gree ? Where's Schedule number four, Mr. Rugg ? 
Oh ! all right ! Here we are. — You are to under- 
stand that we are this very day virtually complete. 
We sha'u't be legally for a day or two. Call it at 
the outside a week. We've been at it, night and 
day, for I don't know how long. Mr. Rugg, you 
know how long ? Never mind. Don't say. You'll 
only confuse me. You shall tell her, Mr. Glennam. 
Not till we give you leave. Where's that rough 
total, Mr. Rugg ? Oh ! Here we are ! There, sir ! 
That's what you'll have to break to her. That man's 
your Father of the Marshalsea ! " 



CHAPTER XXXIIL 

MBS. MSBDUB's complaint. 

Resigxixg herself to inevitable fate, by making 
the best of those people the Miggleses, and submit- 
ting her philosophy to the draft upon it, of which 
she had foreseen the likelihood in her interview 
with Arthur, Mrs. Gowan handsomely resolved not 
to oppose her son's marriage. In her progress to, 
and happy arrival at, this resolution, she was possi- 
bly influenced, not only by her maternal affections, 
but by three politic considerations. 

Of these, the first may have been, that her son 
had never signified the smallest intention to ask her 
consent, or any mistrust of his ability to dispense 
with it ; the second, that the pension bestowed upon 
her by a grateful country (and a Barnacle) would be 
freed from any little filial inroads, when her Henry 
should be married to the darling only child of a 
man in very easy circumstances; the third, that 
Henry's debts must clearly be paid down uix)n the 
altar-railing by his father-in-law. When, to these 
threefold points of prudence, there is added the fact 
that Mrs. Gowan yielded her consent the moment 
she knew of Mr. Meagles having yielded his, and 
that Mr. Meagles's objection to the marriage had 
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been the sole obstacle in its way all along, it becomes 
the height of probability that the relict of the 
deceased Ck)mmissioner of nothing particular turned 
these ideas in her sagacious mind. 

Among her connections and acquaintances, how- 
ever, she maintained her individual dignity, and the 
dignity of the blood of the Barnacles, by diligently 
nursing the pretence that it was a most unfortunate 
business; that she was sadly cut up by it; that 
this was a perfect &scination under which Henry 
labored; that she had opposed it for a long time, 
but what could a mother do? and the like. She 
had already called Arthur Clennam to bear witness 
to this fable, as a friend of the Meagles family; and 
she followed up the more by now impounding the 
family itself for the same purpose. In the first 
interview she accorded to Mr. Meagles, she slided 
herself into the position of disconsolately but grace- 
fully yielding to irresistible pressure. With the 
utmost politeness and good-breeding, she feigned 
that it was she — not he — who had made the diffi- 
culty, and who at length gave way; and that the 
sacrifice was hers — not his. The same feint, with 
the same polite dexterity, she foisted on Mrs. 
Meagles, as a conjurer might have forced a card on 
that innocent lady ; and when her future daughter- 
in-law was presented to her by her son, she said, on 
embracing her, "My dear, what have you done to 
Henry that has bewitched him so?" at the same 
time allowing a few tears to carry before them, in 
little pills, the cosmetic powder on her nose ; as a 
delicate but touching signal that she suffered much 
inwardly, for the show of composure with which 
she bore her misfortune. 
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Among tlie friends of Mrs. Gowan (who piqued 
herself at once on being Society, and on maintaining 
intimate and easy relations with that Power), Mrs. 
Merdle occupied a front row. True, the Hampton- 
Court Bohemians, without exception, turned up their 
noses at Merdle as an upstart ; but they turned them 
down again by falling flat on their faces to worship 
his wealth. In which compensating adjustment of 
their noses they were pretty much like Treasury, 
and Bar, Bishop, and all the rest of them. 

To Mrs. Merdle Mrs. Gk)wan repaired on a visit 
of self-condolence, after having given the gracious 
consent aforesaid. She drove into town for the 
purpose in a one-horse carriage, irreverently called, 
at that period of English history, a pill-box. It 
belonged to a job-master in a small way, who drove 
it himself, and who jobbed it by the day, or hour, 
to most of the old ladies in Hampton-Court Palace ; 
but it was a point of ceremony, in that encampment, 
that the whole equipage should be tacitly regarded 
as the private property of the jobber for the time 
being, and that the job-master should betray per- 
sonal knowledge of nobody but the jobber in posses- 
sion. So, the Circumlocution Barnacles, who were 
the largest job-masters in the universe, always pre- 
tended to know of no other job but the job imme- 
diately in hand. 

Mrs. Merdle was at home, and was in her nest of 
crimson and gold, with the parrot on a neighboring 
stem watching her with his head on one side, as if 
he took her for another splendid parrot of a larger 
species. To whom entered Mrs. Gowan, with her 
favorite green fan, which softened the light on the 
spots of bloouL 
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<<My dear soul," said Mrs. Gowan, tapping tlie 
back of ber friend's band witb tbis fan, after a little 
indifferent conyersation, '' you are my only comfort. 
Tbat affair of Henry's, tbat I told you of, is to take 
place. Now, bow does it strike you ? I am dying 
to know, because you represent and express Society 
so well." 

Mrs. Merdle reviewed tbe bosom wbicb Society 
was accustomed to review ; and, baving ascertained 
tbat sbow-window of Mr. Merdle's and tbe London 
jewellers to be in good order, replied, — 

*' As to marriage on tbe part of a man, my dear, 
Society requires tbat be sbould retrieve bis fortunes 
by marrii^;e. Society requires tbat be sbould gain 
by marriage. Society requires tbat be sbould found 
a bandsome establisbment by marriage. Society 
does not see, otberwise, wbat be bas to do witb 
marriage. Bird, be quiet I " 

For, tbe parrot on bis cage above tbem, presiding 
over tbe conference as if be were a Judge (and indeed 
be looked ratber like one), bad wound up tbe exposi- 
tion witb a sbriek. 

"Cases tbere are," said Mrs. Merdle, delicately 
crooking tbe little finger of ber favorite band, and 
making ber remarks neater by tbat neat action; 
''cases tbere are wbere a man is not young or elegant, 
and is ricb, and bas a bandsome establisbment 
already. Tbose are of a different kind. In sucb 
cases " — 

Mrs. Merdle sbrugged ber snowy sboulders, and 
put ber band upon tbe jewel-stand, cbecking a little 
cougb, as tbougb to add, "Wby, a man looks out 
for tbis sort of tbing, my dear." Tben tbe parrot 
sbrieked again, and sbe put up ber glass to look at 
bim, and said, ** Bird I Do be quiet I " 
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"But, young men," resumed Mrs. Merdle, "and 
by young men you know what I mean, my lore •— 
I mean people's sons who have the world before 
them — they must place themselves in a better posi- 
tion towards Society by marriage, or Society really 
will not have any patience with their making fools 
of themselves. Dreadfully worldly all this sounds," 
said Mrs. Merdle, leaning back in her nest and put- 
ting up her glass again, " does it not ? " 

" But it is true," said Mrs. Gk)wan with a highly 
moral air. 

" My dear, it is not to be disputed for a moment," 
returned Mrs. Merdle; "because Society has made 
up its mind on the subject, and there is nothing 
more to be said. If we were in a more primitive 
state, if we lived under roofs of leaves, and kept 
cows and sheep and creatures instead of bankers' 
accounts (which would be delicious ; my dear, I am 
pastoral to a degree, by nature), well and good. 
But we don't live under leaves, and keep cows and 
sheep and creatures. I perfectly exhaust myself 
sometimes in pointing out the distinction to Edmund 
Sparkler." 

Mrs. Gowan, looking over her green fan when this 
young gentleman's name was mentioned, replied as 
follows : — 

"My love, you know the wretched state of the 
country — those unfortunate concessions of John 
Barnacle's! — and you therefore know the reasons 
for my being as poor as Thingummy." 

" A Church mouse ? " Mrs. Merdle suggested with 
a smile. 

" I was thinking of the other proverbial Church 
person — Job/' said Mrs. Gowan. "Either will do. 
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It would be idle to disguise, consequently, that there 
is a wide difference between the position of your 
son and mine. I may add, too, that Henry has 
talent" — 

^ Which Edmund certainly has not," said ^Irs. 
Kerdle with the greatest suavity. 

" — And that his talent, combined with disappoint- 
ment," Mrs. Gowan went on, << has led him into a 
pursuit which — ah dear me I You know, my dear. 
Such being Henry's different position, the question 
is, what is the most inferior class of marriage to 
which I can reconcile myself?" 

Mrs. Merdle was so much engaged with the con- 
templation of her arms (beautiful-formed arms, and 
the very thing for bracelets), that she omitted to 
reply for a-while. Boused at length by the silence, 
she folded the arms, and with admirable presence 
of mind looked her friend full in the face, and said 
interrogatively, " Ye^s ? And then ? " 

<< And then, my dear," said Mrs. Gowan, not quite 
so sweetly as before, " I should be glad to hear what 
you have to say to it." 

Here the parrot, who had been standing on one 
leg since he screamed last, burst into a fit of laughter, 
bobbed himself derisively up and down on both legs, 
and finished by standing on one leg again, and paus- 
ing for a reply, with his head as much awry as he 
could possibly twist it. 

<' Sounds mercenary to ask what the gentleman is 
to get with the lady," said Mrs. Merdle ; " but Society 
is perhaps a little mercenary you know, my dear." 

"From what I can make out," said Mrs. Ck)wan, 
"I believe I may say that Henry will be relieved 
from debt" — 
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"Much in debt?" asked Mrs. Merdle through 
her eye-glass. 

" Why, tolerably, I should think," said ^Irs. 
Growan. 

"Meaning the usual thing; I understand; just 
so," Mrs. Merdle observed in a comfortable sort of 
way. 

"And that the father will make them an allowanoe 
of three hundred a year, or perhaps, altogether, some- 
thing more. Which, in Italy " — 

« Oh ! Going to Italy ? " said Mrs. Merdle. 

" For Henry to study. You need be at no loss to 
guess why, my dear. That dreadful Art " — 

True. Mrs. Merdle hastened to spare the feelings 
of her afflicted friend. She understood. Say no 
morel 

" And that," said Mrs. Gowan, shaking her despond* 
ent head, " that's alL That," repeated Mrs. Gowan, 
furling her green fan for the moment, and tapping 
her chin with it (it was on the way to being a double 
chin ; might be called a chin and a half at present), 
" that's all ! On the death of the old people, I sup- 
pose there will be more to come ; but how it may 
be restricted or locked up I don't know. And, as 
to that, they may live forever. My dear, they are 
just the kind of people to do it." 

Now, Mrs. Merdle, who really knew her friend 
Society pretty well, and who knew what Society's 
mothers were, and what Society's daughters wore, 
and what Society's matrimonial market was, and how 
prices ruled in it, and what scheming and counter^ 
scheming took place for the high buyers, and what 
bargaining and huckstering went on, thought in 
the depths of her capacious bosom that this was a 
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sufBciently good catch. Knowing, however, what 
was expected of her, and perceiving the exact nature 
of the fiction to be nursed, she took it delicately iu 
her arms, and put her required contribution of gloss 
upon it. 

^* And that is all, my dear ? " said she, heaving a 
friendly sigh. "Well, well ! The fault is not yours. 
You have nothing to reproach yourself with. You 
must exercise the strength of mind for which you 
are renowned, and make the best of it." 

"The girl's family have made," said Mrs. Gowan, 
"of course the most strenuous endeavors to — as 
the lawyers say — to have and to hold Henry." 

"Of course they have, my dear," said Mrs. Merdle. 

" I have persisted in every possible objection, and 
have worried myself morning, noon, and night, for 
means to detach Henry from the connection." 

" No doubt you have, my dear," said Mrs. Merdle. 

"And all of no use. All has broken down 
beneath me. Now tell me, my love. Am I justified 
in at last yielding my most reluctant consent to 
Henry's marrying among people not in Society ; or, 
have I acted with inexcusable weakness ? " 

In answer to this direct appeal, Mrs. Merdle 
assured Mrs. Gowan (speaking as a Priestess of 
Society) that she was highly to be commended, that 
she was much to be sympathized with, that she had 
taken the highest of parts, and had come out of the 
furnace refined. And Mrs. Gowan, who of course 
saw through her own threadbare blind perfectly, and 
who knew that Mrs. Merdle saw through it perfectly, 
and who knew that Society would see through it 
perfectly, came out of this form, notwithstanding, 
as she had gone into it, with immense complacency 
and gravity. 
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The conference was held at four or five o'clock in 
the afternoon, when all the region of Harley Street, 
Cavendish Square, was resonant of carriage-wheels 
and doable knocks. It had reached this point when 
Mr. Merdle came home from his daily occupation of 
causing the British name to be more and more 
respected in all parts of the civilized globe, capable 
of the appreciation of world-wide commercial 
enterprise and gigantic combinations of skill and 
capital. For, though nobody knew with the least 
precision what Mr. Merdle's business was, except 
that it was to coin money, these were the terms in 
which everybody defined it on all ceremonioos 
occasions, and which it was the last new polite 
reading of the parable of the camel and the needle's 
eye to accept without inquiry. 

For a gentleman who had this splendid work out 
out for him, Mr. Merdle looked a little common, and 
rather as if , in the course of his vast transactions, 
he had accidentally made an interchange of heads 
with some inferior spirit. He presented himself 
before the two ladies in the course of a dismal 
stroll through his mansion, which had no apparent 
object but escape from the presence of the chief 
butler. 

« I beg your pardon," he said, stopping short in 
confusion ; '< I didn't know there was anybody here 
but the parrot." 

However, as Mrs. Merdle said, " You can come 
in I " and as Mrs. Growan said she was just going, 
and had already risen to take her leave, he came in, 
and stood looking out at a distant window, with his 
hands crossed under his une&sy coat-cuffs, clasping 
his wrists as if he were taking himself into custody. 
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In this attitude he fell directly into a reyery, from 
which he was only aroused by his wife's calling to 
him from her ottoman, when they had been for some 
quarter of an hour alone. 

" Eh ? Yes ? " said Mr. Merdle, turning towards 
her. " What is it ? " 

« What is it ? " repeated Mrs. Merdle. " It is, I 
suppose, that you have not heard a word of my 
oomplaint." 

" Your complaint, Mrs. Merdle ? *' said Mr. 
Merdle. ^' I didn't know that you were suffering 
from a complaint. What complaint ? " 

^ A complaint of you," said Mrs. Merdle. 

^ Oh ! A complaint of me," said Mr. Merdle. 
" What is the — what have I — what may you have 
to complain of in me, Mrs. Merdle ? " 

In his withdrawing, abstracted, pondering way, it 
took him some time to shape this question. As a 
kind of faint attempt to convince himself that he 
was the master of the house, he concluded by pre- 
senting his forefinger to the parrot, who expressed 
his opinion on that subject by instantly driving his 
bill into it. 

" You were saying, Mrs. Merdle," said Mr. Mer- 
dle, with his wounded finger in his mouth, " that 
you had a complaint against me ? " 

" A complaint which I could scarcely show the 
justice of more emphatically than by having to 
repeat it," said Mrs. Merdle. "I might as well 
have stated it to the wall. I had far better have 
stated it to the bird. He would at least have 
screamed." 

" You don't want me to scream, Mrs. Merdle, I 
suppose," said Mr. Merdle, taking a chair. 
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"Indeed, I don't know," retorted Mrs. Merdle, 
" but that you bad better do tbat than be so moody 
and distraught. One would at least know that you 
were sensible of what was going on around you," 

" A man might scream, and yet not be that, Mrs. 
Merdle," said Mr. Merdle heavily. 

''And might be dogged, as you are at present^ 
without screaming," returned Mrs. Merdle. '' That's 
very true. If you wish to know the complaint I 
make against you, it is, in so many plain words, that 
you really ought not to go into Society, unless you 
can accommodate yourself to Society." Mr. Merdley 
so twisting his hands into what hair he had upon 
his head that he seemed to lift himself up by it as 
he started out of his chair, cried, — 

" Why, in the name of all the infernal powers, Mrs. 
Merdle, who does more for Society than I do ? Do 
you see these premises, Mrs. Merdle ? Do you see 
this furniture, Mrs. Merdle ? Do you look in the 
glass and see yourself, Mrs. Merdle ? Do you know 
the cost of all this, and who it's all provided for ? 
And yet will you tell me that I oughtn't to go into 
Society ? I, who shower money upon it in this way ? 
I, who might be almost said — to — to — to harness 
myself to a watering-cart full of money, and go 
about saturating Society every day of my life ? " 

" Pray don't be violent, Mr. Merdle," said Mrs. 
Merdle. 

" Violent ! " said Mr. Merdle. " You are enough 
to make me desperate. You don't know half of 
what I do to accommodate Society. You don't 
know anything of the sacrifices I make for it." 

"I know," returned Mrs. Merdle, "that you 
receive the best in the land. I know that you move 
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in the whole Society of the country. And I belieye 
I know (indeed, not to make any ridiculous pretence 
about it, I know I know) who sustains you in it, 
Mr. Merdle." 

<' Mrs. Merdle ! " retorted that gentleman, wiping 
his dull red and yellow face. *' I know that as well 
as you do. If you were not an ornament to Society, 
and if I was not a benefactor to Society, you and I 
would never have come together. When I say a 
benefactor to it, I mean a person who provides it 
with all sorts of expensive things to eat and drink 
and look at. But, to tell me that I am not fit for it 
after all I have done for it,*' — repeated Mr. Iklerdle 
with a wild emphasis that made his wife lift up her 
eyelids, " after all — all ! — to tell me I have no 
right to mix with it after all, is a pretty reward." 

" I say," answered Mrs. Merdle composedly, " that 
you ought to make yourself fit for it by being more 
digagiy and less preoccupied. There is a positive 
vulgarity in carrying your business affairs about with 
you as you do." 

" How do I carry them about, Mrs. Merdle ? " 
asked Mr. Merdle. 

" How do you carry them about ? " said Mrs. 
Merdle. " Look at yourself in the glass." 

Mr. Merdle involuntarily turned his eyes in the 
direction of the nearest mirror, and asked, with a 
slow determination of his turbid blood to his 
temples, whether a man was to be called to account 
for his digestion ? 

" You have a physician," said Mrs. Merdle. 

" He does me no good," said Mr. Merdle. 

Mrs. Merdle changed her ground. 

" Besides," said she, " your digestion is nonsense. 
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I don't speak of your digestioiu I speak of your 
manner." 

<< Mrs. Merdle," returned her husband, " I look to 
you for that. You supply manner, and I supply 
money." 

'< I don't expect you," said Mrs; Merdle, reposing 
easily among her cushions, ''to captivate people. 
I don't want you to take any trouble upon yourself, 
or to try to be fascinating. I simply request you to 
care about nothing — or to seem to care about 
nothing — as everybody else does." 

*< Do I ever say I care about anything ? " asked 
Mr. Merdle. 

" Say ? No ! Nobody would attend to you if 
you did. But you show it." 

''Show what? What do I show?" demanded 
Mr. Merdle hurriedly. 

" I have already told you. Toa show that you 
carry your business cares and projects about, instead 
of leaving them in the City, or wherever else they 
belong to," said Mrs. Merdle. "Or seeming to. 
Seeming would be quite enough: I ask no more. 
Whereas you couldn't be more occupied with your 
day's calculations and combinations than you habit- 
ually show yourself to be, if you were a carpenter." 

"A carpenter!" repeated Mr. Merdle, checking 
something like a groan. " I shouldn't so much 
mind being a carpenter, Mrs. Merdle." 

"And my complaint is," pursued the lady, disre- 
garding the low remark, " that it is not the tone of 
Society, and that you ought to correct it, Mr. Mer- 
dle. If you have any doubt of my judgment, ask 
even Edmund Sparkler." The door of the room had 
opened, and Mrs. Merdle now surveyed the head of 
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her son through her glass. ^'Edmundy vre want yon 
here." 

Mr. Sparkler, who had merely put in his head and 
looked round the room without entering (as if he 
were searching the house for that young lady with 
no nonsense about her), upon this followed up his 
head with his body, and stood before them. To 
whom, in a few easy words adapted to his capacity, 
Mrs. Merdle stated the question at issue. 

The young gentleman, after anxiously feeliug his 
shirt<M)llar as if it were his pulse, and he were 
hypochondriacal, observed, <<That he had heard it 
noticed by fellers." 

^Edmund Sparkler has heard it noticed," said 
Mrs. Merdle with languid triumph. *'Why, no 
doubt everybody has heard it noticed ! " Which in 
truth was no unreasonable inference; seeing that 
Mr. Sparkler would probably be the last person, in 
any assemblage of the human species, to receiye an 
impression from anything that passed in his pres- 
ence. 

" And Edmund Sparkler will tell you, I dare say," 
said Mrs. ^Merdle, waving her favorite hand towards 
her husband, <* how he has heard it noticed." 

" I couldn't," said Mr. Sparkler after feeling his 
pulse as before, ^'couldn't undertake to say what 
led to it — 'cause memory desperate loose. But 
being in company with the brother of a doosed fine 
gal — well educated too — with no biggodd nonsense 
about her — at the period alluded to " — 

" There I Xever mind the sister," remarked Mrs. 
Merdle a little impatiently. " What did the brother 
say?" 

"Didn't say a word, ma'am," answered Mr. 
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Sparkler. ^' As silent a feller as myself. Equally 
hard up for a remark.'' 

'' Somebody said something," returned Mrs. Mer- 
dle. " Never mind who it was." 

(''Assure you I don't in the leasts" said Mr. 
Sparkler.) 

" But tell us what it was." 

Mr. Sparkler referred to his pulse again, and put 
himself through some severe mental discipline be- 
fore he replied, — 

"Fellers referring to my Governor — expression 
not my own — occasionally compliment my Grov- 
emor in a very handsome way on being immensely 
rich and knowing — perfect phenomenon of Buyer 
and Banker and that — but say the Shop sits heavily 
on him. Say he carries the Shop about on his back 
rather — like Jew clothesman with too much busi- 
ness." 

"Which," said Mrs. Merdle, rising, with her 
floating drapery about her, "is exactly my com- 
plaint. Edmund, give me your arm up-stairs." 

Mr. Merdle, left alone to meditate on a better 
conformation of himself to Society, looked out of 
nine windows in succession, and appeared to see 
nine wastes of space. When he had thus enter- 
tained himself he went down-stairs, and looked 
intently at all the carpets on the ground-floor ; and 
then came up-stairs again, and looked intently at 
all the carpets on the first floor; as if they were 
gloomy depths, in unison with his oppressed soul. 
Through all the rooms he wandered, as he always 
did, like the last person on earth who had any 
business to approach them. Let Mrs. Merdle an- 
nounce, with all her might, that she was at Home 
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ever so many nights in a season, she could not 
announce more widely and unmistakably than Mr. 
Herdle did that he was never at home. 

At last he met the chief butler, the sight of which 
splendid retainer always finished him. Extin- 
guished by this great creature, he sneaked to his 
dressing-room, and there remained shut up until he 
rode out to dinner, with Mrs. Merdle, in her own 
handsome chariot. At dinner he was envied and 
flattered as a being of might, was Treasuried, Barred, 
and Bishoped as much as he would; and an hour 
after midnight came home alone, and being instantly 
put out again in his own hall, like a rushlight, by 
the chief butler, went sighing to bed. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

▲ 8H0AL OF BARNACLES. 

Mr. Henry Gowan and the dog were established 
frequenters of the cottage, and the day was fixed 
for the wedding. 'There was to be a convocation of 
Barnacles on the occasion ; in order that that very 
high and very large family might shed as much 
lustre on the marriage as so dim an event was 
capable of receiving. 

To have got the whole Barnacle family together 
would have been impossible for two reasons. 
Firstly, because no building could have held all 
the members and connections of that illustrious 
house. Secondly, because wherever there was a 
square yard of ground in British occupation, under 
the sun or moon, with a public post upon it, stick- 
ing to that post was a Barnacle. No intrepid navi- 
gator could plant a flagstaff upon any spot of earth, 
and take possession of it in the British name, but 
to that spot of earth, so soon as the discovery was 
known, the Circumlocution Office sent out a Barna- 
cle and a despatch-box. Thus the Barnacles were 
all over the world, in every direction — despatch- 
boxing the compass. 

But, while the so-potent art of Prospero himself 
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would have failed in summoning the Barnacles from 
every speck of ocean and dry land on which there 
was nothing (except mischief) to be done, and any- 
thing to be pocketed, it was perfectly feasible to 
assemble a good many Barnacles. This Mrs. Growan 
applied herself to do ; calling on Mr. Meagles fre- 
quently, with new additions to the list, and holding 
conferences with that gentleman when he was not 
engaged (as he generally was at this period) in 
examining and paying the debts of ^s future son- 
in-law, in the apartment of the scales and scoop. 

One marriage guest there was, in reference to 
whose presence Mr. Meagles felt a nearer interest 
and concern than in the attendance of the most 
elevated Barnacle expected; though he was far 
from insensible of the honor of having such com- 
})any. This guest was Clennam. But Glennam had 
made a promise he held sacred, among the trees 
that summer night, and in the chivalry of his heart, 
regarded it as binding him to many implied obliga- 
tions. In forgetfulness of himself, and delicate 
service to her on all occasions, he was never to fail : 
to begin it, he answered Mr. Meagles cheerfully, " I 
shall come, of course." 

His partner, Daniel Doyce, was something of a 
stumbling-block in !Mr. Meagles's way, the worthy 
gentleman being not at all clear in his own anxious 
mind but that the mingling of Daniel with official 
Barnacleism might produce some explosive combina- 
tion, even at a marriage breakfast. The national 
offender, however, lightened him of his uneasiness 
by coming down to Twickenham to represent that 
he begged, with the freedom of an old friend, and 
as a favor to one, that he might not be invited. 
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''For," said he, ''as my business with this set of 
gentlemen was to do a public duty and a publio 
service, and as their business with me was to pre- 
vent it by wearing my soul out, I think we had 
better not eat and drink together with a show of 
being of one mind." Mr. Meagles was much amused 
by his friend's oddity ; and patronized him with a 
more protecting air of allowance than usual when 
he rejoined : " Well, well, Dan, you sliall have your 
own crotchety way." 

To Mr. Henry Growan, as the time approached, 
Clennam tried to convey, by all quiet and unpre- 
tending means, that he was frankly and disinterest- 
edly desirous of tendering him any friendship he 
would accept. Mr. Growan treated him in return 
with his usual ease, and with his usual show of 
confidence, which was no confidence at all. 

" You see, Clennam," he happened to remark in 
the course of conversation one day, when they were 
walking near the cottage within a week of the mar- 
riage, " I am a disappointed man. That you know 
already." 

'' Upon my word," said Clennam, a little embar^ 
rassed, " I scarcely know how." 

" Why," returned Growan, " I belong to a clan, ot 
a clique, or a family, or a connection, or whatevet 
you like to call it, that might have provided for me 
in any one of fifty ways, and that took it into its 
head not to do it at all. So here I am a poor devil 
of an artist." 

Clennam was beginning, "But, on the other 
hand" — when Growan took him up. 

" Yes, yes, I know. I have the good fortune of 
being beloved by a beautiful and charming girl whom 
I love with all my heart." 
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(^ Is there mnch of it ? " Glennam thought And 
as he thought it, felt ashamed of himself.) 

** And of finding a father-in-law who is a capital 
fellow and a liberal good old boy. Still, I had other 
prospects washed and combed into my childish head 
when it was washed and combed for me, and I took 
them to a public school when I washed and combed 
it for myself, and I am here without them, and thus 
I am a disappointed man." 

Glennam thought (and, as he thought it, again felt 
ashamed of himself), was this notion of being disap- 
pointed in life an assertion of station which the 
bridegroom brought into the family as his property, 
having already carried it detrimentally into his pur- 
suit ? And was it a hopeful or a promising thing 
anywhere ? 

''Not bitterly disappointed, I think," he said 
aloud. 

"Hang it, no; not bitterly," laughed Gowan. 
"My people are not worth that — though they are 
charming fellows, and I have the greatest affection 
for them. Besides, it's pleasant to show them that 
I can do without them, and that they may all go to 
the devil. And besides again, most men are disap- 
pointed in life, somehow or other, and influenced by 
their disappointment. But it's a dear good world, 
and I love it ! " 

" It lies fair before you now," said Arthur. 

" Fair as this summer river," cried the other with 
enthusiasm, " and, by Jove, I glow with admiration 
of it, and with ardor to run a race in it. It's the 
best of old worlds I And my calling ! The best of 
old callings, isn't it ? " 

" Full of interest and ambition, I conceive," said 
Glennam. 
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''And imposition," added Oowan, laughing; "vre 
won't leave out the imposition. I hope I may not 
break down in that ; but there, my being a disap- 
pointed man may show itself. I may not be able to 
face it out bravely enough. Between you and me, I 
think there is some danger of my being just enough 
soured not to be able to do that." 

" To do what ? " asked Clennam. 

'< To keep it up. To help myself in my turn, as 
the man before me helps himself in his, and pass 
the bottle of smoke. To keep up the pretence as to 
labor, and study, and patience, and being devoted to 
my art, and giving up many solitary days to it, and 
abandoning many pleasures for it, and living in it, 
and all the rest of it — in shorty to pass the bottle 
of smoke according to rule." 

<< But it is well for a man to respect his own voca- 
tion, whatever it is ; and to think himself bound to 
uphold it, and to claim for it the respect it deserves ; 
is it not ? " Arthur reasoned. " And your vocation, 
Growan, may really demand this suit and service, 
I confess I should have thought that all art did." 

" What a good fellow you are, Clennam I " ex- 
claimed the other, stopping to look at him, as if with 
irrepressible admiration. '< What a capital fellow I 
You have never been disappointed. That's easy to 
see." 

It would have been so cruel if he had meant it, 
that Clennam firmly resolved to believe he did not 
mean it. Oowan, without pausing, laid his hand 
upon his shoulder, and laughingly and lightly went 
on, — 

<< Clennam, I don't like to dispel your generous 
visions, and I would give any money (if I had any) 
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to live in such a rose-colored mist. But what I do 
in my trade, I do to selL What all we fellows dO| 
we do to sell. If we didn't want to sell it for the 
most we can get for it, we shouldn't do it Being 
work, it has to be done ; but if s easily enough done. 
All the rest is hocus-pocus. Kow here's one of the 
advantages, or disadvantages, of knowing a disap- 
pointed man. You hear the truth." 

Whatever he had heard, and whether it deserved 
that name or another, it sank into Clennam's mind. 
It so took root there that he began to fear Henry 
Gowan would always be a trouble to him, and that 
so far he had gained little or nothing from the dis- 
missal of Nobody, with all his inconsistencies, anxi« 
eties, and contradictions. He found a contest still 
always going on in his breast between his promise 
to keep Growan in none but good aspects before the 
mind of Mr. Meagles, and his enforced observation 
of Gowan in aspects that had no good in them. Nor 
could he quite support his own conscientious nature 
against misgivings that he distorted and discolored 
him, by reminding himself that he never sought 
those discoveries, and that he would have avoided 
them with willingness and great relief. For, he 
never could forget what had been ; and he knew 
that he had once disliked Gowan, for no better 
reason than that he had come in his way. 

Harassed by these thoughts, he now began to wish 
the marriage over, Gowan and his young wife gone, 
and himself left to fulfil his promise, and discharge 
the generous function he had accepted. This last 
week was, in truth, an uneasy interval for the whole 
house. Before Pet, or before Gowan, Mr. Meagles 
was radiant; but, Clennam had more than once' 
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found him alone, with his view of the scales and 
scoop much blurred, and had often seen him look 
after the lovers, in the garden or elsewhere when 
he was not seen by them, with the old clouded face 
on which Go wan had fallen like a shadow. In the 
arrangement of the house for the great occasion, 
many little reminders of the old travels of the 
father and mother and daughter had to be disturbed, 
and passed from hand to hand ; and sometimes, in 
the midst of these mute witnesses to the life they 
had had together, even Pot herself would yield to 
lamenting and weeping. Mrs. Meagles, the blithest 
and busiest of mothers, went about singing and 
cheering everybody ; but she, honest soul, had her 
flights into store-rooms, where she would cry until 
her eyes were red, and would then come out, attrib- 
uting that appearance to pickled onions and pepper, 
and singing clearer than ever. Mrs. Tickit, 6nding 
no Imlsam for a wounded mind in Buchan's Domestic 
Medicine, suffered greatly from low spirits, and from 
moving recollections of Minnie's infancy. When 
the latter were powerful with her, she usually sent 
up secret messages importing that she was not in 
parlor condition as to her attire, and that she soli- 
cited a sight of " her child " in the kitchen ; there, 
she would bless her child's face, and bless her child's 
heart, and hug her child, in a medley of tears and 
congratulations, chopping-boards, rolling-pins, and 
pie-crust, with the tenderness of an attached old 
servant, which is a very pretty tenderness indeed. 

But, all days come that are to be ; and the mar- 
riage-day was to be, and it came ; and with it came 
all the Barnacles who were bidden to the feast. 

There was Mr. Tite Barnacle, from the Circum- 
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locution Office and Mews Street, Grosvenor Square, 
with the expensive Mrs. Tite Barnacle nee Stilt- 
stalking, who made the quarter-days so long in 
coming, and the three expensive Miss Tite Barna- 
cles, double-loaded with accomplishments, and ready 
to go off, and yet not going off with the sharpness 
of flash and bang that might have been expected, 
but rather hanging fire. There was Barnacle Junior, 
also from the Circumlocution Office, leaving the 
Tonnage of the country, which he was somehow 
supposed to take under his protection, to look after 
itself, and, sooth to say, not at all impairing tlie 
efficiency of his protection by leaving it alone. 
There was the engaging young Barnacle, deriving 
from the sprightly side of the family, also from the 
Circumlocution Office, gayly and agreeably helping 
the occasion along, and treating it, in his sparkling 
way, as one of the official forms and fees of the 
Church Department of How not to do it. There 
were three other Young Barnacles, from three other 
offices, insipid to all the senses, and terribly in 
want of seasoning, doing the marriage as they 
would have " done " the Nile, Old Rome, the new 
singer, or Jerusalem. 

But, there was greater game than this. There 
was Lord Decimus Tite Barnacle himself, in the 
odor of Circumlocution — with the very smell of 
Despatch-Boxes upon him. Yes, there was Lord 
Decimus Tite Barnacle, who had risen to official 
heights on the wings of one indignant idea, and 
that was. My Lords, that I am yet to be told that it 
behooves a Minister of this free country to set 
bounds to the philanthropy, to cramp the charity, 
to fetter the public spirit, to contract the enterprise. 
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to damp the independent self-reliance of its people. 
That was, in other words, that this great statesman 
was always yet to be told that it behooved the Pilot 
of the ship to do anything bat prosper in the 
private loaf and fish trade ashore, the crew being 
able, by dint of hard pumping, to keep the ship 
above water without him. On this sublime dis- 
covery in the great art How not to do it, Lord 
Decimus had long sustained the highest glory of 
the Barnacle family ; and let any ill-advised mem- 
ber of either House but try How to do it, by bring- 
ing in a Bill to do it, that Bill was as good as dead 
and buried when Lord Decimus Tite Barnacle rose 
up in his place, and solemnly said, soaring into 
indignant majesty as the Circumlocution cheering 
soared around him, that he was yet to be told, My 
Lords, that it behooved him, as the Minister of this 
free country, to set bounds to the philanthropy, to 
cramp the charity, to fetter the public spirit, to 
contract the enterprise, to damp the independent 
self-reliance of its people. The discovery of this 
Behooving Machine was the discovery of the politi- 
cal perpetual motion. It never wore out, though 
it was always going round and round in all the 
State Departments. 

And there, with his noble friend and relative 
Lord Decimus, was William Barnacle, who had 
made the ever-famous coalition with Tudor Stilt- 
stalking, and who always kept ready his own par- 
ticular recipe for How not to do it; sometimes 
tapping the Speaker, and drawing it fresh out of 
him, with a "First, I will beg you, sir, to inform 
the House what Precedent we have for the course 
into which tho honorable gentleman would precipi- 
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tate us;" sometimes asking the honorable gentle- 
man to favor him with his own version of the 
Precedent ; sometimes telling the honorable gentle- 
man that he (William Barnacle) would search for a 
Precedent; and oftentimes crushing the honorable 
gentleman flat on the spot by telling him there was 
no Precedent. But, Precedent and Precipitate were, 
under all circumstances, the well-matched pair of 
battle-horses of this able Circumlocutionist. No 
matter that the unhappy honorable gentleman had 
been trying in vain, for twenty-five years, to precip- 
itate William Barnacle into this — William Barnacle 
still put it to the House, and (at second-hand or so) 
to the country, whether he was to be precipitated 
into this. No matter that it was utterly irreconcil- 
able with the nature of things and course of events 
that the wretched honorable gentleman could possi- 
bly produce a Precedent for this — William Barnacle 
would nevertheless thank the honorable gentleman 
for that ironical cheer, and would close with him 
upon that issue, and would tell him to his teeth 
that there was so Precedent for this. It might, 
perhaps, have been objected that the William Bar- 
nacle wisdom was not high wisdom, or the earth it 
bamboozled would never have been made, or, if 
made in a rash mistake, would have remained blank 
mad. But, Precedent and Precipitate together 
frightened all objection out of most people. 

And there, too, was another Barnacle, a lively 
one, who had leaped through twenty places in quick 
succession, and was always in two or three at once, 
and who was the muoh-respected inventor of an art 
which he practised with great success and admira- 
tion in all Barnacle Governments. This was. when 
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be was asked a Parliamentary question on any one 
topic, to return an answer on any other. It had 
done immense service, and brought him into high 
esteem with the Circumlocution Office. 

And there, too, was a sprinkling of less distin- 
guished Parliamentary Barnacles, who had not as 
yet got anything snug, and were going through their 
probation to prove their worthiness. These Bar- 
nacles perched upon staircases and hid in passages, 
waiting their orders to make houses or not to make 
houses ; and they did all their hearing, and ohing, 
and cheering, and barking, under directions from 
the heads of the family; and they put dummy 
motions on the paper in the way of other men's 
motions, and they stalled disagreeable subjects off 
until late in the night and late in the session, and 
then with virtuous patriotism cried out that it was 
too late; and they went down into the country, 
whenever they were sent, and swore that Lord 
Decimus had revived trade from a swoon, and com- 
merce from a fit, and had doubled the harvest of 
corn, quadrupled the harvest of hay, and prevented 
no end of gold flying out of the Bank. Also these 
Barnacles were dealt, by the heads of the family, 
like so many cards below the court cards, to public 
meetings and dinners ; where they bore testimony 
to all sorts of services on the i)art of their noble 
and honorable relatives, and buttered the Barnacles 
on all sorts of toasts. And they stood, under 
similar orders, at all sorts of elections ; and they 
turned out of their own seats, on the shortest 
notice and the most unreasonable terms, to let in 
other men ; and they fetched and carried, and 
toadied and jobbtMl. and corrupted, and ate heaps 
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of dirt, and were indefatigable in the public ser- 
vice. And there was not a list, in all the Gircum- 
locution Office, of places that might fall vacant 
anywhere within half a century, from a Lord of 
the Treasury to a Chinese Consul, and up again to 
a Grovernor-General of India, but, as applicants for 
such places, the names of some or of every one of 
these hungry and adhesive Barnacles were down. 

It was necessarily but a sprinkling of any class 
of Barnacles that attended the marriage, for there 
were not twoscore in all, and what is that sub- 
tracted from Legion ? But, the sprinkling was a 
swarm in the Twickenham cottage, and filled it. 
A Barnacle (assisted by a Barnacle) married the 
happy pair, and it behooved Lord Decimus Tite 
Barnacle himself to conduct Mrs. Meagles to 
breakfast. 

The entertainment was not as agreeable and 
natural as it might have been. Mr. Meagles, hove 
down by his good company while he highly appre- 
ciated it, was not himself. Mrs. Growan was her- 
self, and that did not improve him. The fiction 
that it was not Mr. Meagles who had stood in the 
way, but that it was the Family greatness, and that 
the Family greatness had made a concession, and 
there was now a soothing unanimity, pervaded the 
affair, though it was never openly expressed. Then 
the Barnacles felt that they, for their parts, would 
have done with the Meagleses when the present 
patronizing occasion was over; and the Meagleses 
felt the same for their parts. Then Go wan, assert- 
ing his rights as a disappointed man who had his 
grudge against the family, and who perhaps had 
allowed his mother to liavt* them there, as much in 
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the hope that it might give them some annoyance 
as with any other benevolent object, aired his pencil 
and his poverty ostentatiously before them, and 
told them he hoped in time to settle a crust of 
bread and cheese on his wife, and that he begged 
such of them as (more fortunate than himself) came 
in for any good thing, and could buy a picture, to 
please to remember the poor painty. Then Lord 
Decimus, who was a wonder on his own Parlia- 
mentary pedestal, turned out to be the windiest 
creature here ; proposing happiness to the bride and 
bridegroom in a series of platitudes that would have 
made the hair of any sincere disciple and believer 
stand on end ; and trotting, with the complacency 
of an idiotic elephant, among howling labyrinths of 
sentences which he seemed to take for high-roads, 
and never so much as wanted to get out of. Then 
Mr. Tite Barnacle could not but feel that there was 
a person in company who would have disturbed his 
lifelong sitting to Sir Thomas Lawrence in full offi- 
cial character, if such disturbance had been possible : 
while Barnacle Junior did, with indignation, com- 
municate to two vapid young gentlemen, his rela- 
tives, that there was a feller here, look here, who 
had come to our department without an appoint- 
ment, and said he wanted to know, you know ; and 
that, look hero, if he was to break out now, as he 
might, you know (for you never could tell what an 
ungentlemanly Radical of that sort would be up to 
next), and was to say, look here, that he wanted to 
know this moment, you know, that would be Jolly ; 
wouldn't it ? 

The pleasantest part of the occasion by far, to 
Clennani. was the pain fullest. When Mr. and Mrs. 
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Meagles at last hung about Pet, in the room with 
the two pictures (where the company were not), 
before going with her to the threshold which she 
could never recross to be the old Pet and the old 
delight, nothing could be more natural and simple 
than the three were. Crowan himself was touched, 
and answered 'Sir. Meagles's " Oh, Crowan, take care 
of her, take care of her ! " with an earnest " Don't 
be 80 broken-hearted, sir. By Heaven, I will ! " 

And so, with last sobs and last loving words, and 
a last look to Clennam of confidence in his promise, 
Pet fell back in the carriage, and her husband 
waved his hand, and they were away for Dover. 
Though not until the faithful Mrs. Tickit, in her 
silk gown and jet-black curls, had rushed out from 
some hiding-place, and thrown both her shoes after 
the carriage ; an apparition which occasioned great 
surprise to the distinguished company at the win- 
dows. 

The said company being now relieved from fur- 
ther attendance, and the chief Barnacles being 
rather hurried (for they had it in hand just then 
to send a mail or two, which was in danger of going 
straight to its destination, beating about the seas 
like the Flying Dutchman, and to arrange with 
complexity for the stoppage of a good deal of impor- 
tant business otherwise in peril of being done), 
went their several ways ; with all affability convey- 
ing to Mr. and Mrs. Meagles that general assurance 
that what they had been doing there, they had been 
doing at a sacrifice for Mr. and Mrs. Meagles's good, 
which they always conveyed to Mr. John Bull in 
their official condescension to that most unfortunate 
creature. 
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A miserable blank remained in the house, and in 
the hearts of the father and mother and Clennam. 
Mr. Meagles called only one remembrance to his aid 
that really did him good. 

" It's very gratifying, Arthur," he said, " after all, 
to look back upon." 

" The past ? " said Clennam. 

" Yes — but I mean the company." 

It had made him much more low and unhappy at 
the time, but now it really did him good. " It's 
very gratifying," he said, often repeating the re- 
mark in the course of the evening. "Such high 
company ! " 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

WHAT WAS BEHIND MR. PANCK8 ON LITTLE DORRIT's 

HAND. 

It was at this time that Mr. Pancks, in discbarge 
of his compact with Clennam, revealed to him the 
whole of his gypsy story, and told him Little Dor- 
rit's fortune. Her father was heir-at-law to a great 
estate that had long lain unknown of, unclaimed, 
and accumulating. His right was now clear, noth- 
ing interposed in his way, the Marshalsea gates 
stood open, the Marshalsea walls were down, a few 
flourishes of his pen, and he was extremely rich. 

In his tracking out of the claim to its complete 
establishment Mr. Paiicks liad shown a sagacity that 
nothing could baffle, and a patience and secrecy that 
nothing could tire. "I little thought, sir," said 
Pancks, " when you and I crossed Smithfield that 
night, and I told you what sort of a Collector I was, 
that this would come of it. I little thought, sir, 
when I told you you were not of the Clennams of 
Cornwall, that I was ever going to tell you who were 
of the Dorrits of Dorsetshire.'' He then went on to 
detail How. having that name recorded in his note- 
book, he was first attracted by the name alone. 
How, having often found two exactly similar names. 
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even belonging to the same place, to involve no 
traceable consanguinity, near or distant, he did not 
at first give mach heed to this; except in the way 
of speculation as to what a surprising change would 
be made in the condition of a little seamstress, if 
she could be shown to have any interest in so large 
a property. How he rather supposed himself to 
have pursued the idea into its next degree, because 
there was something uncommon in the quiet little 
seamstress, which pleased him and provoked his 
curiosity. How he had felt his way inch by inch, 
and " Moled it out, sir " (that was Mr. Paucks's ex- 
pression), grain by grain. How, in the beginning 
of the labor described by this new verb, and to ren- 
der which the more expressive Mr. Pancks shut his 
eyes in pronouncing it, and shook his hair over 
them, he had alternated from sudden lights and 
hopes to sudden darkness and no hopes, and back 
again, and back again. How he had made acquaint- 
ances in the prison expressly that he might come 
and go there as all other comers and goers did ; and 
how his first ray of light was unconsciously given 
him by Mr. Dorrit himself, and by his son : to both 
of whom he easily became known ; with both of 
whom he talked much casually ('' but always Mole- 
ing, you'll observe," said Mr. Pancks) ; and from 
whom he derived, without being at all suspected, 
two or three little points of family history which, 
as he began to hold clews of his own, suggested 
others. How it had at length become plain to Mr. 
Pancks that he had made a real discovery of the 
heir-at-law to a great fortune, and that his discovery 
had but to be ri])oned to h'gal fulness and perfec- 
tion. How he had, thereupon, sworn his landlord, 
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Mr. Kugg, to secrecy in a solemn manner, and taken 
him into Moleing partnership. How they had em- 
ployed John Chivery as their sole clerk and agent, 
seeing to whom he was devoted. And how, until 
the present hour, when authorities mighty in the 
Bank and learned in the law declared their success- 
ful labors ended, they had confided in no other 
human being. 

" So, if the whole thing had broken down, sir," 
concluded Pancks, "at the very last, say the day 
before the other day when I showed you our papers 
in the prison yard, or say that very day, nobody but 
ourselves would have been cruelly disappointed, or 
a penny the worse." 

Glennam, who had been almost incessantly shak- 
ing hands with him throughout the narrative, was 
reminded by this to say in an amazement which 
even the preparation he had had for the main dis- 
closure scarcely smoothed down, "My dear Mr. 
Pancks, this must have cost you a great sum of 
money." 

" Pretty well, sir," said the triumphant Pancks. 
" No trifle, though we did it as cheap as it could be 
done. And the outlay was a difficulty, let me tell! 
you." 

" A difficulty ! " repeated Clennam. " But the diffi- 
culties you have so wonderfully conquered in the 
whole business ! " shaking his hand again. 

" I'll tell you how I did it," said the delighted 
Pancks, putting his hair into a condition as elevated 
as himself. " First, I spent all I had of my own. 
That wasn't much." 

"I am sorry for it," said Clennam; ^-^ not that it 
matters now, though. Then, what did you do ? " 
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" Then," answered Pancks, " I borrowed a sum of 
my proprietor." 

" Of Mr. Casby ? " said Clennam. " He's a fine 
old fellow." 

" Noble old boy, ain't he ? " said Mr. Pancks, 
entering on a series of the dry est of snorts. " Gen- 
erous old buck. Confiding old boy. Philanthropic 
old buck. Benevolent old boy ! Twenty per cent 
I engaged to pay him, sir. But we never do busi- 
ness for less at our shop." 

Arthur felt an awkward consciousness of having, 
in his exultant condition, been a little premature. 

" I said to that — boiling-over old Christian," Mr. 
Pancks pursued, appearing greatly to relish this 
descriptive epithet, '^ that I had got a little project 
on hand ; a hopeful one ; I told him a hopeful one ; 
which wanted a certain small capital. I proposed 
to him to lend me the money on my note. Which 
he did at twenty : sticking the twenty on in a busi- 
ness-like way, and putting it into the note, to look 
like a part of the principal. If I had broken down 
after that, I should have been his grubber for the 
next seven years at half wages and double grind. 
But he's a perfect Patriarch ; and it would do a 
man good to serve him on such terms — on any 
terms." 

Arthur for his life could not have said with 
confidence whether Pancks really thought so or not. 

" When that was gone, sir," resumed Pancks, " and 
it did go, though I dribbled it out like so much 
blood, I had taken Mr. Rugg into the secret. I pro- 
posed to borrow of Mr. Rugg (or of Miss Rugg; 
it's the same tiling ; she made a little money by a 
speculation in the Common Pleas once). He lent it 
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at ten, and thought that pretty high. But Mr. 
'l^ugg's a red-haired man, sir, and gets his hair cut. 
And as to the crown of his hat, it's high. And as 
to the brim of his hat, it's narrow. And there's no 
more beneyolence bubbling out of him than out of 
a ninepin." 

" Your own recompense for all this, Mr. Pancks," 
said Glennam, ''ought to be a large one." 

"I don't mistrust getting it, sir," said Pancks. 
" I have made no bargain. I owed you one on that 
score; now I have paid it. Money out of pocket 
made good, time fairly allowed for, and Mr. Bugg's 
bill settled, a thousand pounds would be a fortune 
to me. That matter I place in your hands. I 
authorize you, now, to break all this to the family 
in any way you think best. Miss Amy Dorrit will 
be with Mrs. Finching this morning. The sooner 
done the better. Can't be done too soon." 

This conversation took place in Glennam's bed- 
room, while he was yet in bed. For Mr. Pancks 
had knocked up the house, and made his way in, 
very early in the morning ; and, without once sit- 
ting down or standing still, had delivered himself 
of the whole of his details (illustrated with a variety 
of documents) at the bedside. He now said he 
would " go and look up Mr. Rugg," from whom his 
excited state of mind appeared to require another 
back ; and bundling up his papers, and exchanging 
one more hearty shake of the hand with Clennam, 
he went at full speed down-stairs, and steamed off. 

Clennam, of course, resolved to go direct to Mr. 
Casby's. He dressed and got out so quickly, that 
he found himself at the corner of the patriarchal 
street nearly an hour before her time ; but he was 
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not sorry to have the opportunity of calming him- 
self with a leisurely walk. 

When he returned to the street, and had knocked 
at the bright brass knocker, he was informed that 
she had come, and was shown up-stairs to Flora's 
breakfast-room. Little Dorrit was not there her- 
self, but Flora was, and testified the greatest 
amazement at seeing him. 

" Good gracious, Arthur — Doyce and Clennam ! " 
cried that lady, " who would have ever thought of 
seeing such a sight as this and pray excuse a wrap- 
per for upon my word I really never and a faded 
check too which is worse but our little friend is 
making me a, not that I need mind mentioning it to 
you for you must know that there are such things a 
skirt, and having arranged that a trying on should 
take place after breakfast is the reason though I 
wish not so badly starched." 

" I ought to make an apology," said Arthur, " for 
so early and abrupt a visit ; but you will excuse it 
when I tell you the cause." 

"In times forever fled Arthur," returned Mrs. 
Finching, " pray excuse me Doyce and Clennam in- 
finitely more correct and though unquestionably dis- 
tant still 'tis distance lends enchantment to the view, 
at least I don't mean that and if I did I suppose it 
would depend considerably on the nature of the 
view, but I'm running on again and you put it all 
out of my head." 

She glanced at him tenderly, and resumed : — 

" In times forever fled 1 was going to say it 
would have sounded stmnge indeed for Arthur 
Clennam — Doyce and Clennam naturally quite 
different — to make apologies for coming here at any 
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time, bat that is past and what is past can never be 
recalled except in his own case as poor Mr. F. said 
when he was in spirits Cucumber and therefore 
never ate it." 

She was making the tea when Arthur came in, 
and now hastily finished that operation. 

''Papa," she said, all mystery and whisper, as she 
shut down the teapot lid, 'Ms sitting prosingly 
breaking his new-laid egg in the back-parlor over 
the City article exactly like the Woodpecker Tap- 
ping and need never know that you are here, and, 
oar little friend you are well aware may be fully 
trusted when she comes down from cutting out on 
the large table overhead." 

Arthur then told her, in the fewest words, that 
it was their little friend he came to see ; and what 
he had to announce to their little friend. At which 
astounding intelligence Flora clasped her hands, 
fell into a tremble, and shed tears of sympathy and 
pleasure, like the good-natured creature she really 
was. 

"For gracious sake let me get out of the way 
first," said Flora, putting her hands to her ears, and 
moving towards the door, " or I know I shall go off 
dead and screaming and make everybody worse, ami 
the dear little thing only this morning looking so 
nice and neat and good and yet so poor and now a 
fortune is she really and deserves it too I and might 
I mention it to Mr. F.'s Aunt Arthur not Doyce 
and Clennam for this once or if objectionable not 
on any account." 

Arthur nodded his free i^ermission, since Flora 
shut out all verbal communication. Flora nodded in 
ivturn to thank him, and hurriod (»ut of tlie room. 
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Little Dorrit's step was already on the stairs, and 
in another moment she was at the door. Do what 
he would to compose his face, he could not convey 
so much of an ordinary expression into it, but that 
the moment she saw it she dropped her work, and 
cried, " Mr. Clennam ! What's the matter ? " 

*•' Nothing, nothing. That is, no misfortune has 
happened. I have come to tell you something, but 
it is a piece of great good fortune.'* 

« Good fortune ? " 

" Wonderful fortune ! " 

They stood in a window, and her eyes full of 
light, were fixed upon his face. He put an arm 
about her, seeing her likely to sink down. She put 
a hand upon that arm, partly to rest upon it, and 
partly so to preserve their relative positions as that 
her intent look at him should be shaken by no 
change of attitude in either of them. Her lips 
seemed to repeat " Wonderful fortune ? " He re- 
peated it again aloud. 

« Dear Little Dorrit ! Your father.'' 

The ice of the pale face broke at the word, and 
little lights and shoots of expression passed all over 
it They were all expressions of pain. Her breath 
was faint and hurried. Her heart beat f;ist. He 
would have clasped the little figure closer, but he 
saw that the eyes appealed to him not to be 
moved. 

" Your father can be free within this week. He 
does not know it ; we must go to him from here, 
to tell him of it. Your father will be free within 
a few days. Your father will be free within a few 
hours. Remember we must go to him from here, 
to tell him of it ! " 
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That brought her back. Her eyes were closing, 
but they opened again. 

''This is not all the good fortune. This is not 
all the wonderful good fortune, my dear Little 
Dorrit Shall I tell you more ? " 

Her lips shaped " Yes." 

'< Your father will be no beggar when he is free. 
He will want for nothing. Shall I tell you more ? 
Remember ! He knows nothing of it ; we must go 
to him from here, to tell him of it." 

She seemed to entreat him for a little time. He 
held her in his arm, and, after a pause, bent down 
his ear to listen. 

''Did you ask me to go on ? " 

"Yes." 

" He will be a rich man. He is a rich man. A 
great sum of money is waiting to be paid over to 
him as his inheritance ; you are all henceforth very 
wealthy. Bravest and best of children, I thank 
Heaven that you are rewarded ! " 

As he kissed her, she turned her head towards 
his shoulder, and raised her arm towards his neck ; 
cried out " Father ! Father ! Father ! " and swooned 
away. 

Upon which Flora returned to take care of her, 
and hovered about her on a sofa, intermingling kind 
ofBces and incoherent scraps of conversation in a 
manner so confounding, that wlietber she pressed 
the Marshalsea to take a spoonful of unclaimed 
dividends, for it would do her good; or whether 
she congratulated Little Dorrit^s father on coming 
into possession of a hundred thousand smelling- 
bottles; or whether she explained that she put 
seventy-five thousand drops of spirits of lavender 
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on fifty thousand pounds of lump sugar, and that 
she entreated Little Dorrit to take that gentle 
restorative ; or whether she bathed the foreheads 
of Doyce and Clennam in vinegar, and gave the late 
Mr. F. more air ; no one with any sense of respon- 
sibility could have undertaken to decide. A tribu- 
tary stream of confusion, moreover, poured in from 
an adjoining bedroom, where Mr. F.'s Aunt ap- 
peared, from the sound of her voice, to be in a 
horizontal posture, awaiting her breakfast ; and 
from which bower that inexorable lady snapped 
off short taunts, whenever she could get a hearing, 
as, " Don't believe it's his doing ! " and " He needn't 
take no credit to himself for it!" and "It'll be long 
enough, I expect, afore he'll give up any of his own 
money ! " all designed to disparage Clennam's share 
in the discovery, and to relieve those inveterate 
feelings with which Mr. F.'s Aunt regarded him. 

But Little Dorrit's solicitude to get to her father, 
and to carry the joyful tidings to him, and not to 
leave him in his jail a moment with this happiness 
in store for him and still unknown to him, did more 
for her speedy restoration than all the skill and 
attention on earth could have done. "Come with 
me to my dear father. Pray come and tell my dear 
father ! " were the first wonls she said. Her father, 
her father. She spoke of nothing but him, thought 
of nothing but him. Kneeling down and pouring 
out her thankfulness with uplifted hands, her thanks 
were for her father. 

Flora's tenderness was quite overcome by this, 
and she launched out among the cups and saucers 
into a wonderful flow of tears and speech. 

" I declare,'' she sobbod, *' I never was so cut up 
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since your mamma and my papa not Doyce and 
Clennam for this once but give the precious little 
thing a cup of tea and make her put it to her lips 
at least pray Arthur do^ not even Mr. F.'s last ill- 
ness for that was of another kind and gout is not 
a child's affection though very painful for all parties, 
and Mr. F. a martyr with his leg upon a rest and 
the wine trade in itself inflammatory for they will 
do it more or less among themselves and who can 
wonder, it seems like a dream I am sure to think 
of nothing at all this morning and now Mines of 
money is it really, but you must you know my 
darling love because you never will be strong 
enough to tell him all about it upon tea-spoons, 
mightn't it be even best to try the directions of my 
own medical man for though the flavor is anything 
but agreeable still I force myself to do it as a pre- 
scription and find the benefit, you'd rather not why 
no my dear I'd rather not but still I do it as a duty, 
everybody will congratulate you some in earnest 
and some not aud many will congratulate you with 
all their hearts but none more so I do assure you 
than from the bottom of my own I do myself though 
sensible of blundering and being stupid, and will 
be judged by Arthur not Doyce and Clennam for 
this once so good-by darling and God bless you and 
may you be very happy and excuse the liberty, 
vowing that the dress shall never be finished by 
anybody else but shall be laid by for a keepsake 
just as it is and called Little Dorrit though why 
that strangest of denominations at any time I never 
did mvself and now I never sliall I '* 

Thus Flora, in taking leave of her favorite. 
Little Dorrit thanked her, and embraced her, over 
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and over again ; and finally came out of the house 
with Clennam, and took coach for the Marshalsea. 

It was a strangely unreal ride through the old 
squalid streets, with a sensation of being raised out 
of them into an airy world of wealth and grandeur. 
When Arthur told her that she would soon ride 
in her own carriage through very different scenes, 
when all the familiar experiences would have van- 
ished away, she looked frightened. But, when he 
substituted her father for herself, and told her how 
he would ride in his carriage, and how great and 
grand he would be, her tears of joy and innocent 
pride fell fast. Seeing that the happiness her mind 
could realize was all shining upon him, Arthur kept 
that single figure before her ; and so they rode 
brightly through the poor streets in the prison 
neighborhood, to carry him the great news. 

When Mr. Chivery, who was on duty, admitted 
them into the lodge, he saw something in their 
faces which filled him with astonishment. He 
stood looking after them, when they hurried into 
the prison, as though he perceived that they had 
come back accompanied by a ghost apiece. Two or 
three collegians whom they passed looked after 
them too, and presently joining Mr. Chivery, formed 
a little group on the lodge steps, in the midst of 
which there spontaneously originated a whisper 
that the Father was going to get his discharge. 
Within a few minutes it was heard in the remotest 
room in the college. 

Little Dorrit oi)ened the door from without, and 
they both entered. He was sitting in his old gray 
gown, and his old black cap, in the sunlight by the 
window, reading his newspaper. His glasses were 
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in his hand, and he had just looked round; sur- 
prised at first, no donbt, by her step upon the stairs^ 
not expecting her until night ; surprised again by 
seeing Arthur Clennam in her company. As they 
came in, the same unwonted look in both of them, 
which had already caught attention in the yani 
below, struck him. He did not rise or speak, but 
laid down his glasses and his newspaper on the 
table beside him, and looked at them with his mouth 
a little open, and his lips trembling. When Arthur 
put out his hand, he touched it, but not with his 
usual state; and then he turned to his daughter, 
who had sat down close beside him with her hands 
upon his shoulder, and looked attentively in her 
&ce. 

'^ Father ! I have been made so happy this morn- 
ing I" 

<< You have been made so happy, my dear ? " 

''By Mr. Clennam, &ither. He brought me such 
joyful and wonderful intelligence about you! If 
he had not, with his great kindness and gentleness, 
prepared me for it, father — prepared me for it, 
father — I think I could not have borne it." 

Her agitation was exceedingly great, and the 
tears rolled down her face. He put his hand sud- 
denly to his heart, and looked at Clennam. 

"Compose yourself, sir," said Clennam, "and 
take a little time to think. To think of the bright, 
est and most fortunate accidents of life. We have 
all heard of great surprises of joy. They are not at 
an end, sir. They are rare, but not at an end." 

" Mr. Clennam ? Not at an end ? Not at an 
end for" — He touched himself upon the breast, 
instead of saying " me." 
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" No/* returned Clennam. 

" What surprise/' he asked, keeping his left hand 
over his heart, and there stopping in his speech, 
while with his right hand he put his glasses exactly 
level on the table : " what such surprise can be in 
store for me ? " 

" Let me answer with another question. Tell me, 
Mr. Dorrit, what surprise would be the most un- 
looked for and the most acceptable to you. Do not 
be afraid to imagine it, or to say what it would be.'' 

He looked steadfastly at Clennam, and, so looking 
at him, seemed to change into a very old, haggard 
man. The sun was bright upon the wall beyond 
the window, and on the spikes at top. He slowly 
stretched out the hand that had been upon his 
heart, and pointed at the wall. 

" It is down," said Clennam. " Gone ! " 

He remained in the same attitude, looking stead- 
fastly at him. 

" And in its place," said Clennam, slowly and dis- 
tinctly, "are the means to possess and enjoy the 
utmost that they have so long shut out. Mr. Dorrit, 
there is not the smallest doubt that within a few 
days you will be free, and highly prosperous. I 
congratulate you with all my soul on this change of 
fortune, and on the happy future into which you 
are soon to carry the treasure you have been blessed 
with here — the best of all the riches you can have 
elsewhere — the treasure at your side." 

With those words, he pressed his hand and re- 
leased it ; and his daughter, laying her fiice against 
his, encircled him in the hour of his prosperity with 
her arms, as she had in the long years of his adver- 
sity encircled him with her love and toil and truth ; 
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and poured out her full heart in gratitude, hope, joy, 
blissful ecstasy, and all for him. 

'^ I shall see him as I never saw him yet. I shall 
see my dear love with the dark cloud cleared away. 
I shall see him as my poor mother saw him long 
ago. Oh, my dear, my dear! Oh, father, father! 
Oh, thank God, thank God ! " 

He yielded himself to her kisses and caresses, but 
did not return them, except that he put an arm 
about her. Neither did he say one word. His 
steadfast look was now divided between her and 
Glennam, and he began to shake as if he were very 
cold. Explaining to Little Dorrit that he would 
run to the coffee-house for a bottle of wine, Arthur 
fetched it with all the haste he could use. AVhile 
it was being brought from the cellar to the bar, a 
number of excited people asked him what had hap- 
pened ; when he hurriedly informed them that Mr. 
Dorrit had succeeded to a fortune. 

On coming back with the wine in his hand, he 
found that she had placed her father in his easy- 
chair, and had loosened his shirt and neckcloth. 
They filled a tumbler with wine, and held it to his 
lips. When he had swallowed a little, he took the 
glass himself, and emptied it Soon after that he 
leaned back in his chair and cried, with his hand- 
kerchief before his face. 

After this had lasted a while, Clennam thought it 
a good season for diverting his attention from the 
main surprise by relating its details. Slowly, 
therefore, and in a quiet tone of voice, he explained 
them as he best could, and enlarged on the nature 
of Pancks's service. 

"He shall be — ha — he shall be handsomely 
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recompensed, sir/' said the Father, starting up and 
moving hurriedly about the room. " Assure your- 
self, Mr. Clennam, that everybody concerned shall 
be — ha — shall be nobly rewarded. No one, my 
dear sir, shall say that he has an unsatisfied claim 
against me. I shall repay the — hum — the advances 
I have had from you, sir, with peculiar pleasure. 
I beg to be informed, at your early convenience, 
what advances you have made my son.'* 

He had no purpose in going about the room, but 
he was not still a moment. 

"Everybody," he said, ''shall be remembered. 
I will not go away from here in anybody's debt. 
All the people who have been — ha — well behaved 
towards myself and my family shall be rewarded. 
Chivery shall be rewarded. Young John shall be 
rewarded. I particularly wish, and intend, to act 
munificently, Mr. Clennam." 

"Will you allow me," said Arthur, laying his 
purse on the table, " to supply any present contin- 
gencies, Mr. Dorrit ? I thought it best to bring a 
sum of money for the purpose." 

" Thank you, sir, thank you. I accept with readi- 
ness, at the present moment, what I could not an 
hour ago have conscientiously taken. I am obliged 
to you for the temporary accommodation. Exceed- 
ingly temporary, but well timed — well timed." 
His hand had closed upon the money, and lie carried 
it about with him. " Be so kind, sir, as to add the 
amount to those former advances to which I have 
already referred; being careful, if you please, not 
to omit advances made to my son. A mere verbal 
statement of the gross amount is all I shall — ha — 
all I shall require." 
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His eye fell upon his daughter at this pointy and 
he stopped for a moment to kiss her, and to pat her 
head. 

" It will be necessary to find a milliner, my love, 
and to make a speedy and complete change in your 
very plain dress. Something must be done with 
Maggy too, who at present is — ha — barely respect- 
able, barely respectable. And your sister. Amy, 
and your brother. And my brother, your uncle — 
poor soul, I trust this will rouse him — messengers 
must be despatched to fetch them. They must be 
informed of this. We must break it to them cau- 
tiously, but they must be informed directly. We 
owe it as a duty to them, and to ourselves, from 
this moment, not to let them — hum — not to let 
them do anything." 

This was the first intimation he had ever given 
that he was privy to the fact that they did some- 
thing for a livelihood. 

He was still jogging about the room, with the 
purse clutched in his hand, when a great cheering 
arose in the yard. " The news has spread already," 
said Clenuam, looking down from the window. 
"Will you show yourself to them, Mr. Dorrit? 
They are very earnest, and they evidently wish it." 

" I — hum — ha — I confess I could have desired, 
Amy, my dear," he said, jogging about in a more 
feverish flutter than before, "to have made some 
change in my dress first, and to have bought a — 
hum — a watch and chain. But if it must 1^ done 
as it is, it — ha — it must be done. Fasten the collar 
of my shirt, my dear. Mr. Clennam, would you 
oblige me — hum — with a blue neckcloth you will 
find in that drawer at 3'our elbow ? Button my 
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coat across at the chest, my love. It looks — ha — it 
looks broader, buttoned." 

With his trembling hand he pushed his gray hair 
up, and then, taking Clennam and his daughter for 
supporters, appeared at the window leaning on an 
arm of each. The collegians cheered him very 
heartily, and he kissed his hand to them with great 
urbanity and protection. When he withdrew into 
the room again, he said '' Poor creatures ! " in a tone 
of much pity for their miserable condition. 

Little Dorrit was deeply anxious that he should 
lie down to compose himself. On Arthur's speaking 
to her of his going to inform Pancks that he might 
now appear as soon as he would, and pursue the 
joyful business to its close, she entreated him in a 
whisper to stay with her until her father should be 
quite calm and at rest. He needed no second en- 
treaty ; and she prepared her father's bed, and begged 
him to lie down. For another half-hour or more he 
would be persuaded to do nothing but go about the 
room, discussing with himself the probabilities for 
and against tlie Marshal's allowing the whole of the 
prisoners to go to the windows of the official resi- 
dence which commanded the street, to see himself 
and family depart forever in a carriage — which, he 
said, he thought would be a Sight for them. But, 
gradually, he began to droop and tire, and at last 
stretched himself upon the bed. 

She took her faithful place beside him, fanning 
him and cooling his foreliead ; and he seemed to be 
falling asleep (always with the money in his hand), 
when he unexpectedly sat up and said, — 

"Mr. Clennam, I beg your pardon. Am I to 
understand, my dear sir, tliat I could — ha — could 
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pass throagh the lodge at this moment, and — hum 
— take a walk?" 

^'I think not, Mr. Dorrit/' was the onwilliug 
reply. '^ There are certain forms to be completed ; 
and although your detention here is now in itself a 
form, I fear it is one that for a little longer has to 
be observed too." 

At this he shed tears again. 

'* It is but a few hours, sir," Clennam cheerfully 
urged upon him. 

^A few hours, sir!" he returned in a sudden 
passion. ''You talk very easily of hours, sir ! How 
long do you suppose, sir, that an hour is to a man 
who is choking for want of air ? " 

It was his last demonstration for that time ; as, 
after shedding some more tears and querulously 
complaining that he couldn't breathe, he slowly fell 
into a slumber. Clennam had abundant occupation 
for his thoughts, as he sat in the quiet room watch- 
ing the father on his bed, and the daughter fanning 
his face. 

Little Dorrit had been thinking too. After softly 
putting his gray hair aside, and touching his fore- 
head witli her lips, she looked towards Arthur, who 
came nearer to her, and pursued in a low whisper 
the subject of her thoughts. 

'' Mr. Clennam, will he pay all his debts before 
he leaves here ? " 

"No doubt. All." 

" All the debts for which he has been imprisoned 
here all my life and longer ? " 

" No doubt." 

There was something of uncertainty and remon- 
strance in her look; something that was not all 
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satisfaction. He wondered to detect it, and said, — 
" You are glad he should do so ? " 

"Are you? " asked Little Dorrit wistfully. 

" Am I ? Most heartily glad ! " 

" Then I know I ought to be/' 

" And are you not ? " 

" It seems to me hard," said Little Dorrit, " that 
he should have lost so many years and suffered so 
much, and at last pay all the debts as well. It 
seems to me hard that he should pay in life and 
money both." 

" My dear child " — Clennam was beginning. 

"Yes, I know I am wrong," she pleaded timidly; 
"don't think any worse of me; it has grown up 
with me here." 

The prison, which could spoil so many things, 
had tainted Little Dorrit's mind no more than this. 
Engendered as the confusion was in compassion for 
the poor prisoner, her father, it was the first speck 
Clennam had ever seen, it was the last speck Clen- 
nam ever saw, of the prison atmosphere upon her. 

He thought this, and forbore to say another word. 
With the thought, her purity and goodness came 
before him in their brightest light. The little spot 
made them the more beautiful. 

Worn out with her own emotions, and yielding to 
the silence of the room, her hand slowly slackened 
and failed in its fanning movement, and her head 
dropped down on the pillow at her father's side. 
Clennam rose softly, opened and closed the door 
without a sound, and passed from the prison, carry- 
ing the quiet with him into the turbulent streets. 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

THE MAB8HAL8EA BECOBIES AN ORPHAN. 

And now the day arrived when Mr. Dorrit and 
his family were to leave the prison forever, and the 
stones of its much-trodden pavement were to know 
them no more. 

The interval had been short, but he had greatly 
complained of its length, and had been imperious 
with Mr. Rugg touching the delay. He had been 
high with Mr. Rugg, and had threatened to employ 
some one else. He had requested Mr. Rugg not to 
presume upon the place in which he found him, but 
to do his duty, sir, and to do it with promptitude. 
He had told Mr. Rugg that he knew what lawyers 
and agents were, and that he would not submit to 
imposition. On that gentleman's humbly represent- 
ing that he exerted himself to the utmost, Miss 
Fanny was very short with him ; desiring to know 
what less he could do, when he had been told a 
dozen times that money was no object, and express- 
ing her suspicion that he forgot whom he talked to. 

Towards the Marshal, who was a Marshal of many 
years' standing, and with wliom lie had never had 
any previous difference, ^Ir. Dorrit comported him- 
self with severity. That officer, on personally ten- 
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dering his congratulations, offered the free use of 
two rooms in his house for Mr. Dorrit's occupation 
until his departure. Mr. Dorrit thanked him at the 
moment, and replied that he would think of it ; but 
the Marshal was no sooner gone than he sat down 
and wrote him a cutting note, in which he remarked 
that he had never on any former occasion had' the 
honor of receiving his congratulations (which was 
true, though indeed there had not been anything par- 
ticular to congratulate him upon), and that he begged, 
on behalf of himself and family, to repudiate the 
Marshal's offer, with all those thanks which its dis- 
interested character and its perfect independence of 
all worldly considerations demanded. 

Although his brother showed so dim a glimmer- 
ing of interest in their altered fortunes that it was 
very doubtful whether he understood them, Mr. 
Dorrit caused him to be measured for new raiment 
by the hosiers, tailors, hatters, and bootmakers whom 
he called in for himself ; and ordered that his old 
clothes should be taken from him and burned. Miss 
Fanny and Mr. Tip required no direction in making 
an appearance of great fashion and elegance; and 
the three passed this interval together at the best 
hotel in the neighborhood — though truly, as Miss 
Fanny said, the best was very indifferent. In con- 
nection with that establishment, Mr. Tip hired a 
cabriolet, horse, and groom, a very neat turn-out, 
which was usually to bo observed, for two or three 
hours at a time, gracing the Borough High Street, 
outside the M.arshalsea courtyard. A modest little 
hired chariot and pair was also frequently to be seen 
there ; in alighting from and entering which vehicle 
Miss Fanny fluttered the Marshal's daughters by 
the display of inaccessible bonnets. 
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A great deal of business was transacted in this 
short period. Among other items, Messrs. Peddle 
and Pool, solicitors, of Monument Yard, were in- 
structed by their client Edward Dorrit, Esquire, to 
address a letter to Mr. Arthur Clennam, enclosing 
the sum of twenty-four pounds nine shillings and 
eightpence, being the amount of principal and in- 
terest computed at the rate of five per cent per 
annum, in which their client believed himself to be 
indebted to Mr. Clennam. In making this commu- 
nication and remittance, Messrs. Peddle and Pool 
were further instructed by their client to remind 
Mr. Clennam that the favor of the advance now re- 
paid (including gate-fees) had not been asked of 
him, and to inform him that it would not have been 
accepted if it had been openly proffered in his 
name. With which they requested a stamped re- 
ceipt, and remained his obedient servants. A great 
deal of business had likewise to be done, within the 
so-soon-to-be-orphaned Marshalsea, by Mr. Dorrit 
so long its Father, chiefly arising out of applications 
made to him by collegians for small sums of money. 
To these he responded with the greatest liberality, 
and with no lack of formality ; always first writing 
to appoint a time at which the applicant might wait 
upon him in his room, and then receiving him in 
the midst of a vast accumulation of documents, 
and accompanying his donation (for he said in 
every such case, " It is a donation, not a loan ") with 
a great deal of good counsel : to the effect that he, 
the expiring Father of the Marshalsea, hoped to be 
long remembered as an example that a man might 
preserve his own and the general respect even there. 

The collegians were not envious. Besides that 
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they had a personal and traditional regard for a 
collegian of so many years' standing, the event was 
creditable to the college, and made it famous in the 
newspapers. Perhaps more of them thought, too, 
than were quite aware of it, that the thing might 
in the lottery of chances have happened to them- 
selves, or that something of the sort might yet 
happen to themselves, some day or other. They 
took it very well. A few were low at the thought 
of being left behind, and being left poor; but even 
these did not grudge the family their brilliant re- 
verse. There might have been much more envy in 
politer places. It seems probable that mediocrity 
of fortune would have been disposed to be less 
magnanimous than the collegians, who lived from 
hand to mouth — from the pawnbroker's hand to 
the day's dinner. 

They got up an address to him, which they pre- 
sented in a neat frame and glass (though it was not 
afterwards displayed in the family mansion, or pre- 
served among the family papers) ; and to which he 
returned a gracious answer. In that document he 
assured them, in a Eoyal manner, that he received 
the profession of their attachment with a full con- 
viction of its sincerity; and again generally ex- 
horted them to follow his example — which, at 
least in so far as coming into a great property was 
concerned, there is no doubt they would have gladly 
imitated. He took the same occasion of inviting 
them to a comprehensive entertainment, to be given 
to the whole college in the yard, and at which he 
signified he would have the honor of taking a part- 
ing glass to the health and happiness of all those 
whom he was about to leave behind. 
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He did not in person dine at this public repast 
(it took place at two in the afternoon, and his din- 
ners now came in from the hotel at six), but his son 
was so good as to take the head of the principal 
table, and to be very free and engaging. He him- 
self went about among the company, and took notice 
of individuals, and saw that the viands were of the 
quality he had ordered, and that all were served. 
On the whole, he was like a baron of the olden 
time, in a rare good humor. At the conclusion of 
the repast he pledged his guests in a bumper of old 
madeira; and told them that he hoped they had 
enjoyed themselves, and, what was more, that they 
would enjoy themselves for the rest of the evening ; 
that he wished them well ; and that he bade them wel- 
come. His health being drunk with acclamations, 
he was not so baronial after all but that, in trying 
to return thanks, he broke down in the manner of a 
mere serf with a heart in his breast, and wept before 
them all. After this great success, which he supposed 
to be a failure, he gave them " Mr. Chivery and his 
brother officers ; " whom he had beforehand presented 
with ten pounds each, and who were all in attend- 
ance. Mr. Chivery spoke to the toast, saying, What 
you undertake to lock up, lock up ; but remember that 
you are, in the words of the fettered African, a man 
and a brother ever. The list of toasts disposed of, 
Mr. Dorrit urbanely went through the motions of 
playing a game at skittles with the collegian who 
was the next oldest inhabitant to himself ; and left 
the tenantry to their diversions. 

But, all these occurrences preceded the final day. 
And now the day arrived when he and his family 
were to leave the prison forever, and when the 
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stones of its much-trodden pavement were to know 
them no more. 

Noon was the hour appointed for the departure. 
As it approached there was not a collegian within 
doors, nor a turnkey absent. The latter class of 
gentlemen appeared in their Sunday clothes, and 
the greater part of the collegians were brightened 
up as much as circumstances allowed. Two or 
three flags were even displayed, and the children 
put on Oilds and ends of ribbon. Mr. Dorrit him- 
self, at this trying time, preserved a serious but 
graceful dignity. Much of his attention was given 
to his brother, as to whose bearing on the great 
occasion he felt anxious. 

" 3Iy dear Frederick," said he, " if you will give 
me your arm, we will pass among our friends to- 
gether. I think it is right that we should go out 
arm-in-arm, my dear Frederick." 

" Hah ! " said Frederick. " Yes, yes, yes, yes." 

"And if, my dear Frederick — if you could, with- 
out putting any great constraint upon yourself, throw 
a little (pray excuse me, Frederick), a little polish 
into your usual demeanor" — 

" William, William," said the other, shaking his 
head, " it's for you to do all that. I don't know 
how. All forgotten, forgotten ! " 

" But, my dear fellow," returned William, " for 
that very reason, if for no other, you must positively 
try to rouse yourself. What you have forgotten 
you must now begin to recall, my dear Frederick. 
Your ix)sition " — 

" Eh ? " said Frederick. 

" Your position, my dear Frederick." 

'< Mine ? " He looked first at his own figure, and 
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then at his brother's, and then, drawing a long breath, 
cried, " Hah, to be sure ! Yes, yes, yes." 

" Your position, my dear Frederick, is now a fine 
one. Your position as my brother is a very fine 
one. And I know that it belongs to your conscien- 
tious nature to try to become worthy of it, my 
dear Frederick, and try to adorn it To be no dis- 
credit to it, but adorn it." 

*^ William," said the other weakly, and with a sigh, 
" I will do anything you wish, my brother, provided 
it lies in my power. Pray be so kind as to recollect 
what a limited power mine is. What would you 
wish me to do to-day, brother? Say what it is, 
only say what it is." 

*^ My dearest Frederick, nothing. It is not worth 
troubling so good a heart as yours with." 

" Pray trouble it," returned the other. ** It finds it 
no trouble, William, to do anything it can for you." 

William passed his hand across his eyes, and 
murmured with august satisfaction, '< Blessings on 
your attachment, my poor dear fellow ! " Then he 
said aloud, "Well, my dear Frederick, if you will 
only try, as we walk out, to show that you are alive 
to the occasion — that you think about it " — 

" What would you advise me to think about it ? " 
returned his submissive brother. 

" Oh ! my dear Frederick, how can I answer you ? 
I can only say what, in leaving these good people, I 
think myself." 

" That's it ! " cried his brother. " That will help 
me." 

" I find that I think, my dear Frederick, and with 
mixed emotions in which a softened compassion 
predominates. What will they do without me ? " 
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"True," returned his brother. " Yes, yes, yes, yes. 
I'll think that as we go. What will they do without 
my brother ? Poor things I What will they do 
without him ? " 

Twelve o'clock having just struck, and the carriage 
being reported ready in the outer courtyard, the 
brothers proceeded down-stairs arm-in-arm. Edward 
Dorrit, Esquire (once Tip), and his sister Fanny fol- 
lowed, also arm-in-arm; Mr. Plornish and Maggy, 
to whom had been intrusted the removal of such of 
the family effects as were considered worth remov- 
ing, followed, bearing bundles and burdens to be 
packed in a cart. 

In the yard, were the collegians and turnkeys. 
In the yard, were Mr. Pancks and Mr. Rugg, come 
to see the last touch given to their work. In the 
yjird, was Young John making a new epitaph for 
himself, on the occasion of his dying of a broken 
heart. In the yard, was the Patriarchal Casby, look- 
ing so tremendously benevolent that many enthusi- 
astic collegians grasped him fervently by the hand, 
and the wives and female relatives of many more 
collegians kissed his hand, nothing doubting that 
he had done it all. In the yard, was the usual chorus 
of people proper to such a place. In the yard, was 
the man with the shadowy grievance respecting the 
Fund which the Marshal embezzled, who had got up 
at five in the morning to complete the copying of a 
perfectly unintelligible history of that transaction, 
which he had committed to Mr. Dorrit's care as a 
document of the last importance, calculated to stun 
the Government and effect the Marshal's downfall. 
In the yard, was the insolvent whose utmost energies 
were always set on getting into debt, who broke into 
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prison with as much pains as other men have broken 
out of it, and who was always being cleared and 
complimented ; while the insolvent at his elbow — 
a mere little, snivelling, striving tradesman, half 
dead of anxious efforts to keep out of debt — found 
it a hard matter indeed to get a Commissioner to 
release him with much reproof and reproach. In 
the yard, was the man of many children and many 
burdens, whose failure astonished everybody ; in the 
yard, was the man of no children and large resources, 
whose failure astonished nobody. There, were the 
people who were always going out to-morrow, and 
always putting it off; there, were the people who 
had come in yesterday, and who were much more 
jealous and resentful of this freak of fortune than 
the seasoned birds. There, were some who, in pure 
meanness of spirit, cringed and bowed before the 
enriched collegian and his family ; there, were others 
who did so really because their eyes, accustomed to 
the gloom of their imprisonment and poverty, could 
not support the liglit of such bright sunshine. 
There, were many whose shillings had gone into 
his pocket to buy him meat and drink ; but none 
who were now obtrusively Hail fellow well met ! 
with him, on the strength of that assistance. It 
was rather to be remarked of the caged birds, that 
they were a little shy of the bird about to be so 
grandly free, and that they had a tendency to with- 
draw themselves towards the bars, and seem a little 
fluttered as he passed. 

Through these spectators, the little procession, 
headed by the two brothers, moved slowly to the 
gate. Mr. Dorrit, yielding to the vast speculation 
how the poor creatures were to get on without him. 
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was gre^tf and sad, but not absorbed. He patted 
children on the head like Sir Roger de Ck>yerley 
going to church, he spoke to people in the back- 
ground by their Christian names, he condescended 
to all present, and seemed for their consolation to 
walk encircled by the legend in golden characters, 
" Be comforted, my people ! Bear it ! " 

At last three honest cheers announced that he 
had passed the gate, and that the Marshalsea was 
an orphan. Before they had ceased to ring in the 
echoes of the prison walls, the family had got into 
their carriage, and the attendant had the steps in 
his hand. 

Then, and not before, "Good Gracious I" cried 
Miss Fanny all at once, " where's Amy ? " 

Her father had thought she was with her sister. 
Her sister had thought she was "somewhere or 
other." They had all trusted to finding her, as they 
had always done, quietly in the right place at the 
right moment. This going away was, perhaps, the 
very first action of their joint lives that they had 
got through without her. 

A minute might have been consumed in the ascer- 
taining of these points, when Miss Fanny, who, from 
her seat in the carriage, commanded the long narrow 
passage leading to the lodge, flushed indignantly. 

"Now, I do say, pa," cried she, "that this is 
disgraceful ! " 

" What is disgraceful, Fanny ? " 

"I do say," she repeated, "this is perfectly in- 
famous ! Really almost enough, even at such a time 
as this, to make one wish one was dead ! Here is 
that child Amy in her ugly old shabby dress, which 
she was so obstinate about, pa, which I over and over 
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again begged and prayed her to change, and which 
she over and over again objected to, and promised to 
change to-day, saying she wished to wear it as long 
as ever she remained in there with you — which was 
absolutely romantic nonsense of the lowest kind — 
here is that child Amy disgracing us, to the last 
moment and at the last moment, by being carried 
out in that dress after alL And by that Mr. Clennam 
too!" 

The offence was proved as she delivered the indict- 
ment. Clennam appeared at the carriage door, bear- 
ing the little insensible figure in his arms. 

<< She has been forgotten," he said in a tone of pity 
not free from reproach. ''I ran up to her room 
(which Mr. Chivery showed me), and found the door 
open, and that she had fainted on the floor, dear 
child. She appeared to have gone to change her 
dress, and to have sunk down overpowered. It may 
have been the cheering, or it may have happened 
sooner. Take care of this poor cold hand. Miss 
Dorrit. Don't let it fall." 

" Thank you, sir," returned Miss Dorrit, bursting 
into tears. " I believe I know what to do, if you'll 
give me leave. Dear Amy, open your eyes, that's a 
love! Oh, Amy, Amy, I really am so vexed and 
ashamed ! Do rouse yourself, darling I Oh, why 
are they not driving on ? Pray, pa, do drive on ! " 

The attendant, getting between Clennam and the 
carriage door, with a sharp " By your leave, sir ! " 
bundled up the steps, and they drove away. 

THE END OF THE FIRST BOOK. 



BOOK THE SECOND. RICHES. 



CHAPTER I. 

FELLOW-TRAVELLERS. 

Ik the autumn of the year Darkness and Night 
were creeping up to the highest ridges of the Alps. 

It was vintage-time in the valleys on the Swiss 
side of the Pass of the Great Saint Bernard, and 
along the banks of the Lake of Geneva. The air 
there was charged with the scent of gathered grapes. 
Baskets, troughs, and tubs of graj)es stood in the 
dim village doorways, stop|)ed the steep and narrow 
village streets, and had been carrying all day along 
the roads and lanes. Grai>es, spilt and crushed 
under foot, lay about ever^'where. The child car- 
ried in a sling by the laden peasant woman toiling 
home was quieted with picked-up grapes ; the idiot 
sunning his big goitre under the eaves of the wooden 
chalet by the way to the waterfall sat munching 
grapes ; the breath of the cows and goats was redo- 
lent of leaves and stalks of grapes ; the company in 
every little cabaret were eating, drinking, talking 
grapes. A pity that no ripe touch of this generous 
abundance could be given to the thin, hard, stony 
wine which, after all, was made from the grapes I 
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The air had been warm and transparent through 
the whole of the bright day. Shining metal spires 
and church roofs, distant and rarely seen, had 
sparkled in the view ; and the snowy mountain-tops 
had been so clear that unaccustomed eyes, cancelling 
the intervening country, and slighting their rugged 
height for something fabulous, would have meas- 
ured them as within a few hours' easy reach. Moun- 
tain peaks of great celebrity in the valleys, whence 
no trace of their existence was visible sometimes for 
months together, had been since morning plain and 
near in the blue sky. And now, when it was dark 
below, though they seemed solemnly to recede, like 
spectres who were going to vanish, as the red dye of 
the sunset faded out of them and left them coldly 
white, they were yet distinctly defined in their 
loneliness above the mists and shadows. 

Seen from those solitudes, and from the Pass of 
the Great Saint Bernard, which was one of them, 
the ascending Night came up the mountain like a 
rising water. When it at last rose to tlie walls of 
the convent of the Great Saint Bernard, it was as 
if that weathe'r-beaten structure were another Ark, 
and floated away upon the shadowy waves. 

Darkness, outstripping some visitors on mules, 
had risen thus to the rough convent walls, when 
those travellers were yet climbing the mountain. 
As the heat of the glowing day, when they had 
stopped to drink at the streams of melted ice and 
snow, was changed to the searching cold of the 
frosty rarefied night air at a great height, so the 
fresh beauty of the lower journey had yielded to 
barrenness and desolation. A craggy track, \\\) 
which the mules in single file scrambled and turned 
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from block to block, as though they were ascending 
the broken staircase of a gigantic ruin, was their 
way now. No trees were to be seen, nor any vege- 
table growth, save a poor brown scrubby moss, 
freezing in the chinks of rock. Blackened skeleton 
arms of wood by the wayside pointed upward to the 
convent, as if the ghosts of former travellers over- 
whelmed by the snow haunted the scene of their 
distress. Icicle-hung caves and cellars, built for 
refuges from sudden storms, were like so many 
whispers of the perils of the place; never-resting 
wreaths and mazes of mist wandered about, hunted 
by a moaning wind ; and snow, the besetting danger 
of tlie mountain, against which all its defences were 
taken, drifted sharply down. 

The file of mules, jaded by their day's work, 
turned and wound slowly up the steep ascent ; the 
foremost led by a guide on foot, in his broad- 
brimmed hat and round jacket, carrying a mountain 
staff or two upon his shoulder, with whom another 
guide conversed. There was no speaking among 
the string of riders. The sharp cold, the fatigue 
of the journey, and a new sensation of a catching 
in the breath, partly as if they had just emerged 
from very clear crisp water, and partly as if they 
had been sobbing, kept them silent. 

At length a light on the summit of the rocky 
staircase gleamed through the snow and mist. The 
guides called to the mules, the mules pricked up 
their drooping heads, the travellers' tongues were 
loosened, and in a sudden burst of slipping, climb- 
ingf jingling, clinking, and talking, they arrived at 
the convent door. 

Other mules had arrived not long before, some 
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with peasant riders, and some with goods, and had 
trodden the snow about the door into a pool of 
mud. Biding saddles and bridles, pack saddles and 
strings of bells, mules and men, lanterns, torches, 
sacks, provender, barrels, cheeses, kegs of honey 
and butter, straw bundles and packages of many 
shapes, were crowded confusedly together in this 
thawed quagmire and about the steps. Up here in 
the clouds, everything was seen through cloud, and 
seemed dissolving into cloud. The breath of the 
men was cloud, the breath of the mules was cloud, 
the lights were encircled by cloud, speakers close 
at hand were not seen for cloud, though their voices 
and all other sounds were surprisingly clear. Of 
the cloudy line of mules hastily tied to rings in 
the wall, one would bite another, or kick another, 
and then the whole mist would be disturbed ; with 
men diving into it, and cries of men and beasts 
coming out of it, and no bystander discerning what 
was wrong. In the midst of this, the great stable 
of the convent, occupying the basement story, and 
entered by the basement door, outside which all 
the disorder was, poured forth its contribution of 
cloud, as if the whole rugged edifice were filled 
with nothing else, and would collapse as soon as it 
had emptied itself, leaving the snow to fall upon 
the bare mountain summit. 

While all this noise and hurry were rife among 
the living travellers, there, too, silently assembled 
in a grated house, half a dozen paces removed, with 
the same cloud infolding them, and the same 
snowflakes drifting in upon them, were the dead 
travellers found upon the mountain. The mother, 
storm-belated many winters ago, still standing in 
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the comer with her baby at her breast; the man 
who had frozen with his arm raised to his mouth in 
fear or hunger, still pressing it with his dry lip6 
after years and years. An awful company, mysteri- 
ously come together! A wild destiny for that 
mother to have foreseen : " Surrounded by so many 
and such companions, upon whom I never looked, 
and never shall look, I and my child will dwell 
together inseparable on the Gi'eat Saint Bernard, 
outlasting generations who will come to see us, and 
will never know our name, or one word of our story 
but the end.'' 

The living travellers thought little or nothing of 
the dead just then. They thought much more of 
alighting at the convent door, and warming them- 
selves at the convent fire. Disengaged from the 
turmoil, which was already calming down as the 
crowd of mules began to be bestowed in the stable, 
they hurried shivering up the steps and into the 
building. There was a smell within, coming up 
from the floor of tethered beasts, like the smell of 
a menagerie of wild animals. There were strong 
arched galleries witliin, huge stone piers, grest stair- 
cases, and thick walls pierced with small sunken win- 
dows — fortifications against the mountain storms, 
as if they had been human enemies. There were 
gloomy vaulted sleeping-rooms within, intensely 
cold, but clean and hospitably prepared for guests. 
Finally, there was a parlor for guests to sit in and 
to sup in, where a table was already laid, and where 
a blazing fire shone red and high. 

In this room, after having had their quarters for 
the night allotted to them by two young Fathers, 
the travellers presently drew round the hearth. 
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They were in three parties ; of whom the first, as 
the most numerous and important, was the slowest, 
and had been overtaken by one of the others on the 
way up. It consisted of an elderly lady, two gray- 
haired gentlemen, two young ladies, and their 
brother. These were attended (not to mention four 
guides) by a courier, two footmen, and two waiting- 
maids; which strong body of inconvenience was 
accommodated elsewhere under the same roof. The 
party that had overtaken them, and followed in 
their train, consisted of only three members: one 
lady and two gentlemen. The third party, which 
had ascended from the valley on the Italian side of 
the Pass, and had arrived first, were four in num- 
ber: a plethoric, hungry, and silent German tutor 
in spectacles, on a tour with three young men, his 
pupils, all plethoric, hungry, and silent, and all in 
spectacles. 

These three groups sat round the fire eying each 
other dryly, and waiting for supper. Only one 
among them, one of the gentlemen belonging to the 
party of three, made advances towards conversation. 
Throwing out his lines for the Chief of the impor- 
tant tribe, while addressing himself to his own 
companions, he remarked, in a tone of voice which 
included all the company if they chose to be in- 
cluded, that it had been a long day, and that he 
felt for the ladies. That he feared one of the 
young ladies was not a strong or accustomed trav- 
eller, and had been over-fatigued two or three hours 
ago. That he had observed, from his station in 
the rear, that she sat her mule as if she were ex- 
hausted. That he had, twice or thrice afterwards, 
done himself the honor of inquiring of one of the 
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guides, when he fell behind, how the young lady 
did. That he had been enchanted to learn that she 
had recovered her spirits, and that it had been but 
a passing discomfort. That he trusted (by this 
time he had secured the eyes of the Chief, and 
addressed him) he might be permitted to express 
his hope that she was now none the worse, and that 
she would not regret having made the journey. 

" My daughter, 1 am obliged to you, sir," returned 
the Chief, *^ is quite restored, and has been greatly 
interested." 

<< New to mountains, perhaps ? " said the insinu* 
ating traveller. 

"New to — ha — to mountains," said the Chief. 

"Hut you are familiar with them, sir?" the 
insinuating traveller assumed. 

"I am — hum — tolerably familiar. Not of late 
years. Not of late years," replied the Chief with 
a flourish of his hand. 

The insinuating traveller, acknowledging the 
flourish with an inclination of his head, passed 
from the Chief to the second young lady, who had 
not yet been referred to, otherwise than as one of 
the ladies in whose behalf he felt so sensitive an 
interest. 

He hoped she was not incommoiled by the 
fatigues of the day. 

" Incommoded, certainly," returned the young 
lady, " but not tired." 

The insinuating traveller complimented her on 
the justice of the distinction. It was what he had 
meant to say. Every lady must doubtless be in- 
commoiled by having to do with that proverbially 
unaccommodating animal, the mule. 
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" We have Lad, of course," said the young lady, 
who was rather reserved and haughty, "to leave 
the carriages and fourgon at Martigny. And the 
impossibility of bringing anything that one wants 
to this inaccessible place, and the necessity of 
leaving every comfort behind, is not convenient." 

''A savage place indeed," said the insinuating 
traveller. 

The elderly lady, who was a model of accurate 
dressing, and whose manner was perfect, considered 
as a piece of machinery, here interposed a remark 
in a low soft voice. 

"But, like other inconvenient places," she 
observed, "it must be seen. As a place much 
spoken of, it is necessary to see it." 

" Oh ! I have not the least objection to seeing 
it, I assure you, Mrs. (Jeneral," returned the other 
carelessly. 

"You, madam," said the insinuating traveller, 
" have visited this spot before ? " 

"Yes," returned Mrs. General. "I have been 
here before. Let me recommend you, m}- dear/' to 
the former young lady, *•' to shade your face from 
the hot wood after exposure to the mountain air and 
snow. You too, my dear," to the other and younger 
lady, who immediately did so; while the former 
merely said, "Thank you, ^Irs. General, I am per- 
fectly comfortable, and prefer remaining as I am.*' 

The brother, who had left his chair to open a 
piano that stood in the room, and who had whistled 
into it and shut it up again, now came strolling back 
to the fire with his glass in his eye. He was 
dressed in the very fullest and completest travelling 
trim. The world seemed hardly large enough to 
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yield him an amount of travel proportionate to his 
equipment 

<' These fellows are an immense time with supper/' 
he drawled. '' I wonder what they'll give us I Has 
anybody any idea ? " 

^' Not roast man, I believe/' replied the voice of 
the second gentleman of the party of three. 

'^ I suppose not. What d'ye mean ? " he inquired. 

" That, as you are not to be served for the general 
supper, perhaps you will do us the favor of not 
cooking yourself at the general fire/' returned the 
other. 

The young gentleman, who was standing in an 
easy attitude on the hearth, cocking his glass at the 
company, with his back to the blaze and his coat 
tucked under his arms, something as if he were 
of the |)oultry species, and were trussed for roasting, 
lost countenance at this reply ; he seemed about to 
demand further explanation, when it was discovered 
— through all eyes turning on the speaker — that 
the lady with him, who was young and beautiful, 
had not heard what had passed, through having 
fainted with her head upon his shoulder. 

<' I think," said the gentleman in a subdued tone, 
'< I had best carry her straight to her room. Will 
you call to some one to bring a light," addressing 
his companion, " and to show the way ? In this 
strange rambling place I don*t know that I could 
find it." 

*' Pray let me call my maid/' cried the taller of 
the young ladies. 

** Pray let me put this water to her lips," said the 
short!* r, who had not spoken yet. 

Each doing what she suggested, there was no want 
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of Msistainee. Indeed, when the two maids came in 
(esoorted l^ the ooarier, lest any one should strike 
them dumb by addieashig a foreign language to 
them on the load), then was a prospect of too much 
assistanoe. Seeing this, and saying as much in a 
few woids to the slighter and younger of the two 
ladiesy the gentleman put his wife's arm over his 
shoulder, lifted her up^ and canned her away. 

His friend, being left alone with the other visitors, 
walked slowly up and down the room, without com- 
ing to the fire again, polling his Uaek mustache in 
a oontemplatiTe manner, as if he felt himself com- 
mitted to the late retort While the subject of it 
was breathing injury in a eonier, the Chief loftily 
addressed this gentleman. 

'^ Your friend, sir,'' said he^ ''is — ha — is a little 
impatient; and, in his impafcienoe, is not perhaps 
fully sensible of what he owes to^hum — to — 
bat we will wiuto that, we will waive that. Your 
friend is a little impatient, sb." 

''It may be so, sir," returned the other. "But 
having had the honor of making that gentleman's 
acquaintance at the hotel at Creneva, where we and 
much good company met some time i^, and having 
had the honor of exchanging company and conver- 
sation with that gentleman on several subsequent 
excursions, I can hear nothing — no, not even from 
one of your appearance and station, sir — detri- 
mental to that gentleman." 

" You are in no danger, sir, of hearing any such 
thing from me. In remarking that your friend has 
shown impatience, I say no such thing. I make 
that remark, because it is not to be doubted that my 
son, being by birth and by — ha — by education a 
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— hum — a gentleman, would have readily adapted 
himself to any obligingly-expressed wish on the sub- 
ject of the fire being equally accessible to the whole 
of the present circle. Which, in principle, I — ha 

— for all are — hum — equal on these occasions — ^I 
consider right." 

** Good ! " was the reply. *' And there it ends 1 
I am your son's obedient servant. I beg your son 
to receive the assurance of my profound considera- 
tion. And now, sir, I may admit, freely admit, that 
my friend is sometimes of a sarcastic temper." 

" The lady is your friend's wife, sir ? " 

" The lady is my friend's wife, sir." 

" She is very handsome." 

^* Sir, she is peerless. They are still in the first 
year of their marriage. They are still partly on a 
marriage, and partly on an artistic, tour." 

" Your friend is an artist, sir ? " 

The gentleman replied by kissing the fingers of 
his right hand, and wafting the kiss the length of 
his arm towards Heaven. As who should say, I 
devote him to the celestial Powers as an immortal 
artist ! 

<< But he is a man of family," he added. ** His 
connections are of the best. He is more than an 
artist : he is highly connected. He may, in effect, 
have repudiated his connections proudly, impa- 
tiently, sarcastically (I make the concession of both 
words) ; but he has them. Sparks that have been 
struck out during our intercourse have shown me 
this." 

** Well ! I hope," said 'the lofty gentleman, with 
the air of finally disposing of the subject, '* that the 
lady's indisposition may be only temporary." 
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** Sir, I hope so." 

" Mere fatigae, I dare say." 

*' Not altogether mere fatigue, sir, for her mule 
stumbled to-day, and she fell from the saddle. She 
£ell lightly, and was up again without assistance, 
and rode from us laughing ; but she complained 
towards evening of a slight bruise in the side. She 
spoke of it more than once, as we followed your 
party up the mountain." 

The head of the large retinue, who was gracious, 
but not familiar, appeared by this time to think that 
he had condescended more than enough. He said 
no more, and there was silence for some quarter of 
an hour, until supper appeared. 

With the supper came one of the young Fathers 
(there seemed to be no old Fathers) to take the head 
of the table. It was like the supper of an ordinary 
Swiss hotel, and good red wine grown by the con- 
vent in more genial air was not wanting. The 
artist traveller calmly came and took his place at 
table when the rest sat down, with no apparent 
sense upon him of his late skirmish with the 
completely dressed traveller. 

" Pray," he inquired of the host over his soup, 
" has your convent many of its famous dogs now ? " 

" Monsieur, it has three." 

" I saw three in the gallery below. Doubtless the 
three in question." 

The host, a slender, bright-eyed, dark young man 
of polite manners, whose garment was a black gown 
with strips of white crossed over it like braces, and 
who no more resembled the conventional breed of 
Saint Bernard monks than he resembled the conven- 
tion«il breed of Saint Bernard dogs, replied, doubtless 
those were the three in question. 
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" And I think," said the artist traveller, " I have 
seen one of them before." 

It was possible. He was a dog sufficiently well 
known. Monsieur might have easily seen him in 
the valley, or somewhere on the lake, when he (the 
dog) had gone down with one of the order to solicit 
aid for the convent. 

''Which is done in its regular season of the 
year, I think." 

Monsieur was right. 

" And never without the dog. The dog is very 
important." 

Again monsieur was right. The dog was very 
important. People were justly interested in the 
dog. As one of the dogs celebrated everywherCi 
mam'selle would observe. 

Manrselle was a Uttle slow to observe it, as 
though she were not yet well accustomed to the 
French tongue. Mrs. General, however, observed 
it for her. 

" Ask him if he has saved many lives ? " said, in 
his native English, the young man who had been 
put out of countenance. 

The host needed no translation of the question. 
He promptly replied in French, <' No. Not this one.'' 

*' Why not ? " the same gentleman asked. 

" Pardon," returned the host composedly, " give 
him the opportunity, and he will do it without 
doubt. For example, I am well convinced," smiling 
sedately, as he cut up the dish of veal to be handed 
round, on the young man who had been put out of 
countenance, '' that if you, monsieur, would give him 
thL* opportunity, he would hasten with great ardor 
to fulfil his duty." 

VOL. IL-KL 
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The artist traveller laaghecL The insinuating 
traveller (who evinced a provident anxiety to get- 
his fall share of the supper), wiping some drops of 
wine from his mustache with a piece of bread, 
joined the conversation. 

''It is becoming late in the year, my Father,'' said 
he, " for tourist travellers, is it not f " 

^ Yes, it is late. Yet two or three weeks, at most, 
and we shall be left to the winter snows." 

^ And then," said the insinuating traveller, " for 
the scratching dogs and the buried children, accord- 
ing to the pictures ! '' 

''Pardon,'' said the host, not quite understanding 
the allusion. " How then the scratching dogs and 
the buried children, according to the pictures ? " 

The artist traveller struck in again before an 
answer could be given. 

" Don't you know," he coldly inquired across the 
table of his companion, " that none but smugglers 
come this way in the winter, or can have any pos- 
sible business this way ? " 

" Holy blue ! No ; never heard of it." 

"So it is, I believe. And, as they know the 
signs of the weather tolerably well, they don't give 
much employment to the dogs — who have conse- 
quently died out rather — though this house of 
entertainment is conveniently situated for them- 
selves. Their young families, I am told, they usu- 
ally leave at home. But it's a grand idea ! " cried 
the artist traveller, unexpectedly rising into a tone 
of enthusiasm. "It's a sublime idea! It's the 
finest idea in the world, and brings tears into a 
man's eyes, by Jupiter ! " He then went on eating 
his veal with great composure. 
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There was enough of mocking inconsistency at 
the bottom of this speech to make it rather discord- 
ant, though the manner was refined and the per- 
son well favored, and though the depreciatory part 
of it was so skilfully thrown off as to be very diffi- 
cult for one not perfectly acquainted with the Eng- 
lish language to understand, or, even understanding, 
to take offence at : so simple and dispassionate was 
its tone. After finishing his veal in the midst of 
silence, the speaker again addressed his friend. 

" Look," said he in his former tone, '' at this gen- 
tleman our host, not yet in the prime of life, who 
in so graceful a way, and with such courtly urbanity 
and modesty, presides over us ! Manners fit for a 
crown ! Dine with the Lord Mayor of London (if 
you can get an invitation), and observe the contrast. 
This dear fellow, with the finest-cut face I ever saw, 
a face in perfect drawing, leaves some laborious life, 
and comes up here I don't know how many feet 
above the level of the sea, for no other purpose on 
earth (except enjoying himself, I hope, in a capital 
refectory) than to keep an hotel for idle poor devils 
like you and me, and leave the bill to our con- 
sciences ! Why, isn't it a beautiful sacrifice ? 
What do we want more to touch us ? Because res- 
cued people of interesting appearance are not, for 
eight or nine months out of every twelve, holding 
on here round the necks of the most sagacious of 
dogs carrying wooden bottles, shall we disparage 
the place ? No I Bless the place ! It's a great 
place, a glorious place ! " 

The chest of the gray-haired gentleman who was 
the Chief of the important party, had swelled as if 
with a protest against his being numbered among 
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poor devils. No sooner had the artist traveller 
ceased speaking than he himself spoke with great 
dignity, as having it incnmbent on hiin to take the 
lead in most places, and having deserted that duty 
for a little while. 

He weightily communicated his opinion to their 
host that his life must be a very dreary life here in 
the winter. 

The host allowed to monsieur that it was a little 
monotonous. The air was difficult to breathe for a 
length of time consecutively. The cold was very 
severe. One needed youth and strength to bear it. 
However, having them and the blessing of Heaven — 

Tes, that was very good. '' But the confinement," 
said the gray-haired gentleman. 

There were many days, even in bad weather, 
when it was possible to walk about outside. It was 
the custom to beat a little track, and take exercise 
there. 

"But the space," urged the gray-haired gentle- 
man. " So small. So — ha — very limited." 

Monsieur would recall to himself that there were 
the refuges to visit, and that tracks had to be made 
to them also. 

Monsieur still urged, on the other hand, that the 
space was so — ha — hum — so very contracted. 
More than that. It was always the same, always 
the same. 

With a deprecating smile, the host gently raised 
and gently lowered his shoulders. That was true, 
he remarked, but permit him to say that almost all 
objects had their various points of view. Monsieur 
and he did not see this poor life of his from the 
same point of view. Monsieur was not used to 
confinement. 
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"I — ha — yes, very true," said the gray-haired 
gentleman. He seemed to receive quite a shock 
from the force of the argument. 

Monsieur, as an English traveller surrounded by 
all means of travelling pleasantly; doubtless pos- 
sessing fortune, carriages, servants — 

" Perfectly, perfectly. Without doubt," said the 
gentleman. 

Monsieur could not easily place himself in the 
position .of a person who had not the power to 
choose, I will go here to-morrow, or there next day ; 
I will pass these barriers, I will enlarge those 
bounds. Monsieur could not realize, perhaps, how 
the mind accommodated itself in such things to the 
force of necessity. 

" It is true," said monsieur. ** We will — ha — 
not pursue the subject. You are — hum — quite 
accurate, I have no doubt We will say no more." 

The supper having come to a close, he drew his 
chair away as he spoke, and moved back to his for- 
mer place by the fire. As it was very cold at the 
greater part of the table, the other guests also re- 
sumed their former seats by the fire, designing to 
toast themselves well before going to bed. The 
host, when they rose from table, bowed to all pres- 
ent, wished them good-night, and withdrew. But 
first the insinuating traveller had asked him if they 
could have some wine made hot; and, as he had 
answered Yes, and had presently afterwards sent it 
in, that traveller, seated in the centre of the group, 
and in the full heat of the fire, was soon engaged 
in serving it out to the rest 

At this time the younger of the two young ladieSy 
who had been silently attentive in her dark comer 
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(the fiieJight wai the duef light in the sombre 
loom, fhe lamp being smoky and doll) to what had 
been said of the absent lady, glided out. She was 
at a loss which way to torn when she had softly 
dosed the door ; bnt^ after a little hesitation among 
the sounding passages and the many ways, came to 
a room in a oomar of the main gallery, where the 
serrants were at their supper. From these she 
obtained a Uunp^ and a direction to the lady's room. 

It was up the great staircase on the stoxy above. 
Here and there, the bare white walls were broken 
bj an iron grate^ and she thought as she went along 
that the place was something like a prison. The 
arched door of the lady's room, or cell, was not 
quite shut. After knocking at it two or three times 
without receiying an answer, she pushed it gently 
open, and looked in. 

The lady lay with closed ^yes on the outside of 
the bed, protected from the cold by the blankets 
and wrappers with which she had been covered 
when she revived from her fainting fit. A dull 
light placed in the deep recess of the window made 
little impression on the arched room. The visitor 
timidly stepped to the bed, and said, in a soft whis- 
per, " Are you better ? " 

The lady had fallen into a slumber, and the whis- 
per was too low to awake her. Her visitor, stand- 
ing quite still, looked at her attentively. 

''She is very pretty," she said to herself. ''I 
never saw so beautiful a face. Oh, how unlike 
me!" 

It was a curious thing to say, but it had some 
hidden meaning, for it filled her eyes with tears. 

''I know I must be right. I know he spoke of 
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her that evening. I could very easily be wrong on 
any other subject, but not on this, not on this ! " 

With a quiet and tender hand she put aside a 
straying fold of the sleeper^s hair, and then touched 
the hand that lay outside the covering. 

" I like to look at her," she breathed to herself. 
" I like to see what has affected him so much." 

She had not withdrawn her hand, when the 
sleeper opened her eyes, and started. 

*<'Pray don't be alarmed. I am only one of the 
travellers from down-stairs. I came to ask if you 
were better, and if I could do anything for you." 

'* I think you have already been so kind as to send 
your servants to my assistance ? " 

'' No, not I ; that was my sister. Are you bet- 
ter?" 

'' Much better. It is only a slight bruise, and has 
been well looked to, and is almost easy now. It 
made me giddy and faint in a moment It had hurt 
me before; but at last it overpowered me all at 
once." 

" May I stay with you until some one comes ? 
Would you like it ? " 

'" I should like it, for it is lonely here ; but I am 
afraid you will feel the cold too much." 

*' I don*t mind cold. I am not delicate, if I look 
so." She quickly moved one of the two rough 
chairs to the bedside, and sat down. The other as 
quickly moved a part of some travelling wrapper 
from herself, and drew it over her. so that her arm, 
in keeping it al)OUt her, rested on her shoulder. 

** Vou have so much the air of a kind nurse," 
said the lady, smiling on her, <* tliat you seem as if 
you had come to me from home." 
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^I am Teiy |^ of if 

''I was dxeamiiig of home wlien I woke jost now. 
Of my old home, I mean, before I was manied." 

<f And befine yoa were so far away from it." 

''I have been mooh faxther away from it than 
this; but then I took the beet part of it with me, 
and miased nothing. I felt eoUtaiy as I dropped 
adeep hexe^ and, missing it a little, wandered back 
toit.** 

There was a s orr o w fu lly affectionate and regi^ 
tal soond in her Yoiee, which made her yisitor 
refrain from hwking at her for the moment. 

''It is a cnrioos ohance whieh at last brings ns 
together, nnder this eorering in which yon have 
wnq^ped me," said the Tisitor after a panse; ''for, 
do yon know, I think I have been looking for yoa 
aome time." 

" Looking for me r " 

"I believe I have a little note here, which I was 
to give to yon whenever I found yon. This is it. 
Unless I greatly mistake, it is addressed to you. Is 
it not?" 

The lady took it, and said yes, and read it. Her 
visitor watched her as she did so. It was very 
short She flushed a little as she put her lips to her 
visitor's cheek, and pressed her hand. 

"The dear young friend to whom he presents me 
may be a comfort to me at some time, he says. 
She is truly a comfort to me the first time I see 
her." 

" Perhaps you don't," said the visitor, hesitating 
— "perhaps yon don't know my story? Perhaps 
he never told yon my story ? " 

" Na" 
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<'0h no, why should he? I have scarcely the 
right to tell it myself at present, because I have 
been entreated not to do so. There is not much in 
it, but it might account to you for my asking you 
not to say any tiling about the letter here. You saw 
my family with me, perhaps ? Some of them — 
I only say this to you — are a little proud, a little 
prejudiced." 

'' You shall take it back again," said the other ; 
''and then my husband is sure not to see it. He 
might see it and speak of it, otherwise, by some 
accident Will you put it in your bosom again, to 
be certain ? " 

She did so with great care. Her small, slight 
hand was still upon the letter, when they heard 
some one in the gallery outside. 

*'I promised," said the visitor, rising, ''that I 
would write to him after seeing you (I could liardly 
fail to see you, sooner or later), and tell him if you 
were well and happy. I had better say you were 
well and happy." 

*• Yes, yes, yes ! Say I was verj' well and vexy 
happy. And that I thanked him affectionately, and 
would never forgot him." 

** I shall see you in the morning. After that we 
are sure to meet again before very long. Grood- 
night ! " 

** Good-night ! Thank you, thank you ! Good- 
niglit, my dear I " 

Both of them were hurried and fluttered as they 
exchanged this |>arting, and as the visitor came out 
at the door. She had expected to meet the lady*s 
husband approacliing it; but the person in the gal- 
lery was not he : it was the traveller who had wiped 
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the wine-drops from his mustache with a piece of 
bread. When he heard the step behind him he 
turned round — for he was walking away in the 
dark. 

His politeness, which was extreme, would not 
allow of the young lady's lighting herself down- 
stairs, or going down alone. He took her lamp, 
held it so as to throw the best light on the stone 
steps, and followed her all the way to the supper- 
room. She went down, not easily hiding how much 
she was inclined to shrink and tremble; for the 
appearance of this traveller was particularly dis- 
agreeable to her. She had sat in her quiet comer 
before supper, imagining what he would have been 
in the scenes and places within her experience, 
until he inspired her with an aversion that made 
him little less than terrific. 

He followed her down with his smiling politeness, 
followed her in, and resumed his seat in the 'best 
place on the hearth. There, with the wood fire, 
which was beginning to burn low, rising and falling 
upon him in the dark room, he sat with his legs 
thrust out to warm, drinking the hot wine down to 
the lees, with a monstrous shadow imitating him on 
the wall and ceiling. 

The tired company had broken up, and all the 
rest were gone to bed except the young lady's 
father, who dozed in his chair by the fire. The 
traveller had been at the pains of going a long way 
up-stairs to his sleeping-room, to fetch his pocket- 
flask of brandy. He told them so as he poured its 
contents into what was left of the wine, and drank 
with a new relish. 

" ^lay I ask, sir, if you are on your way to 
Italy ? " 
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The gray-liaired gentleman had roused himself, 
and was preparing to withdraw. He answered in 
the affirmative. 

'' I also I " said the traveller. '' I shall hope to 
have the honor of offering my compliments in 
fairer scenes, and under softer circumstances, than 
on this dismal mountain." 

The gentleman bowed, distantly enough, and said 
he was obliged to him. 

'*We poor gentlemen, sir," said the traveller, 
pulling his mustache dry with his hand, for he had 
dipped it in the wine and brandy ; '' we poor gen- 
tlemen do not travel like princes, but the courtesies 
and graces of life are precious to us. To your 
health, sir I " 

« Sir, I thank you." 

''To the health of your distinguished family — of 
the fair ladies, your daughters ! " 

" Sir, I thank you again. I wish you good-night 
My dear, are our — ha — our people in attendance ? " 

"They are close by, father." 

" Permit me ! " said the traveller, rising and hold- 
ing the door open, as the gentleman crossed the 
room towards it with his arm drawn through his 
daughter*s. " Crood repose ! To the pleasure of 
seeing you once more I To to-morrow ! " 

As he kissed his hand with his best manner and 
his daintiest smile, the young lady drew a little 
nearer to her father, and passed him with a dread 
of touching him. 

" Humph ! " said the insinuating traveller, whose 
manner shrunk, and whose voice drop|)ed, when he 
was left alone. '' If they all go to bed, why, I must 
go. They are in a devil of a hurry. One would 
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think the night would be long enough, in this {reel- 
ing eilenoe and solitude^ if one went to bed two hoozs 
henoel'' 

Throwing baek his head in emptying his glass, he 
east his eyes upon the trayellers' book, which lay on 
the piano^ open, with pens and ink beside it, as if 
the night's names had been legistexed when he was 
absent Taking it in his hand, he read these entries : 



And snite. From 
France to Italy. 



William Dorrit, Esquire 
Frederick Dorrit, Esquire 
Edward Dorrit, Esquire 
Hiss Dorrit 
Miss Amy Dorrit 
Mrs. Gtoneral 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry Gowan. From France to 
Italy. 

To which he added, in a small complicated hand, 
ending with a long lean flourish, not unlike a lasso 
thrown at all the rest of the names : 

Blaudois. Paris. From France to Italy. 

And then, with his nose coming down over his mus- 
tache, and his mustache going up under his nose, 
reoaired to his allotted celL t 



CHAPTER II. 

MR8. GENERAL. 

It is indispensable to present the accomplished 
lady who was of sufficient importance in the suite 
of the Dorrit family to have a line to herself in the 
travellers' book. 

Mrs. General was the daughter of a clerical digni- 
tary in a cathedral town, where she had led the 
fashion until she was as near forty-five as a single 
lady can be. A stiff commissariat officer of sixty, 
famous as a martinet, had then become enamoured 
of the gravity with which she drove the proprieties 
four-in-hand through the cathedral-town society, and 
had solicited to be taken beside her on the box of 
tlie cool coach of ceremony to which that team was 
harnessed. His proposal of marriage being accepted 
by the lady, the commissary took his seat behind 
the proprieties with great decorum, and Mrs. Gen- 
eral drove until the commissary died. In the course 
of their united journey thoy ran over several people 
who came in the way of the proprieties ; but always 
in a high style, and with com{>osure. 

The commissary having been buried with all the 
decorations suitable to the seiwice (the whole team 
of proprieties were harnessed to his hearse, and they 
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all had feaihen and black velvet honsiiigs, with his 
ooatof-arms in the corner), Mrs. Greneral began to 
inquire what quantity of dust and ashes was depo^ 
ited at the bankers'. It then transpired that the 
eommissary had so &r stolen a march on Mrs. 
General as to have bought himself an annuity some 
years before his marriage, and to have reserved that 
droumstanoe, in mentioning, at the period of his 
proposal, that his income was derived from the 
interest of his money- Mrs. General consequently 
found her means so much diminished that, but for 
ihe perfect regulation of her mind, she might have 
fdt disposed to question the accuracy of that portion 
of the late service which had declared that the com- 
missary could take nothing away with him. 

In this state of affidrs it occurred to Mrs. Gtoneral 
that she might ^form the mind," and eke the man- 
ners, of some young lady of distinction. Or, that 
she might harness the proprieties to the carriage of 
some rich young heiress or widow, and become at 
once the driver and guard of such vehicle through 
the social mazes. Mrs. General's communication of 
this idea to her clerical and commissariat connection 
was so warmly applauded that, but for the lady's 
undoubted merit, it might have appeared as though 
they wanted to get rid of her. Testimonials repre- 
senting Mrs. Grcneial as a prodigy of piety, learning, 
virtue, and gentility, were lavishly contributed from 
influential quarters ; and one venerable archdeacon 
even shed tears in recording his testimony to her 
perfections (described to him by persons on whom 
he could rely), though he had never had the honor 
and moral gratification of setting eyes on Mrs. 
Greneral in all his life. 
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Thns delegated on her mission, as it were by 
Church and State, Mrs. Greneral, who had always 
occupied high ground, felt in a condition to keep it, 
and began by putting herself up at a very high 
figure. An interval of some duration elapsed, in 
which there was no bid for Mrs. Greneral. At length 
a county widower, with a daughter of fourteen, opened 
negotiations with the lady; and, as it was a part 
either of the native dignity or of the artificial policy 
of Mrs. Greneral (but certainly one or the other) to 
comport herself as if she were much more sought 
than seeking, the widower pursued Mrs. Creneral 
until he prevailed upon her to form his daughter's 
mind and manners. 

The execution of this trust occupied Mrs. General 
about seven years, in the course of which time she 
made the tour of Europe, and saw most of that 
extensive miscellany of objects which it is essential 
that all persons of polite cultivation should see with 
other people's eyes, and never with their own. 
AVhen her charge was at length formed, the mar- 
riage not only of the young lady, but likewise of 
her father the widower, was resolved on. The 
widower, then finding Mrs. Greneral both inconven- 
ient and expensive, became of a sudden almost as 
much affected by her merits as the archdeacon had 
been, and circulaUni such praises of her surpassing 
worth in all quarters where he thought an oppor- 
tunity might arise of transferring the blessing to 
somebody else, that Mrs. Oeneral was a name more 
honorable than ever. 

The phoenix was to let, on this elevated perch, 
when Mr. Dorrit, who had lately succeeded to his 
property, mentioned to his bankers that he wished to 
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disooTor a lady, well bred, accomplished, well con- 
nected, well aocnBtomed to good society, who was 
qualified at once to complete the education of his 
danghterSy and to be their matron or chaperone. Mr. 
Boirifs bankers, as the bankers of the coonty wid- 
ower, instantly said, ** Mrs. General" 

Porsning the light so fortunately hit upon, and 
finding the concurrent testimony of the whole of 
Mrs. General's acquaintance to be of the pathetic 
nature already recorded, Mr. Borrit took the trouble 
of goii^ down to the county of the county widower, 
to see Mrs. GteneraL In whom he found a lady of 
a quality superior to his highest expectations. 

^ Might I be excused," said Mr. Dorrit, ''if I in- 
quired — ba — what remune — " 

''Why, indeed,'' returned Mrs. Gteneral, stopping 
the word, "it is a subject on which I prefer to avoid 
entering. I have never entered on it with my friends 
here ; and I cannot overcome the delicacy, Mr. Dorrit, 
with which I have always regarded it I am not, 
as I hope you are aware, a governess " — 

" Oh dear no ! " said Mr. Dorrit. " Pray, madam, 
do not imagine for a moment that I think so." He 
re^ly blushed to be suspected of it. 

Mrs. Creneral gravely inclined her head. " I can- 
not, therefore, put a price upon services which it is 
a pleasure to me to render if I can render them 
spontaneously, but which I could not render in mere 
return for any consideration. Neither do I know 
how, or where, to find a case parallel to my own. It 
is peculiar." 

No doubt. But how, then (Mr. Dorrit not unnat- 
urally hinted), could the subject be approached ? 

" I cannot object," said Mrs. Greneral — " though 
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even that is disagreeable to me — to Mr. Dorrit's 
iDquiringy in confidence, of my friends here, what 
amount they may have been accustomed, at quarterly 
intervals, to pay to my credit at my bankers'." 

Mr. Dorrit bowed his acknowledgments. 

"Permit me to add," said Mrs. Greneral, "that 
beyond this I can never resume the topic. Also 
that I can accept no second or inferior position. If 
the honor were proposed to me of becoming known 
to Mr. Dorrit's family — I think two daughters were 
mentioned ? " 

" Two daughters." 

" I could only accept it on terms of perfect equal- 
ity, as a companion, protector, ^lentor, and friend." 

Mr. Dorrit, in spite of his sense of his importance, 
felt as if it would be quit(^ a kindness in her to 
accept it on any conditions. He almost said as 
much. 

" I think," repeated Mrs. General, " two daughters 
were mentioned ? " 

" Two daughters," said Mr. Dorrit again. 

"It would therefore," said Mrs. General, "be 
necessary to add a third more to the payment 
(whatever its amount may prove to be), which my 
friends here have been accustomed to make to my 
bankers." 

Mr. Dorrit lost no time in referring the delicate 
<|UPstion to the county widower, and, finding that he 
had been accustomed to pay three hundred pounds 
a year to the credit of Mrs. General, arrived, with- 
out any severe strain on his arithmetic, at the con- 
clusion that he himself must pay four. Mrs. General 
bring an article of that lustrous surface which sug- 
ge.sts that it is worth any money, he made a formal 

VOL. II.- 17. 
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proposal to be allowed to have the honor andpleasuie 
of regazding her as a member of his jbmily. Mrs. 
Qeneral oonoeded that high privilege, and here she 



In person, Mrs. Cteneral, inolnding her skirts, 
whiek had maeh to do with it, was of a dignified 
and imposing appearance; ample, rustling, gravely 
vohuninoos ; always npri^^t behind the proprieties. 
She mig^t have been tak«a — had been taken — to 
the top of the Alps and the bottom of Herenhinenm 
withont disarranging a fold in her dress, or dis- 
placing a pin. If her countenance and hair had 
rather a ioury appearance, as though from living 
in some transcendently genteel Mill, it was rather 
because she was a chalky creation altogether than 
because she mended her complexion with yiolet 
powder, or had turned gray. If her eyes had no 
expression, it was probably because they had 
nothing to express. If she had few wrinkles, it 
was because her mind had never traced its name 
or any other inscription on her face. A cool, waxy, 
blown-out woman, who had never lighted welL 

Mrs. General had no opinions. Her way of form- 
ing a mind was to prevent it from forming opinions. 
She had a little circular set of mental grooves or 
rails, on which she started little trains of other 
people's opinions, which never overtook one another, 
and never got anywhere. Even her propriety could 
not dispute that there was impropriety in the world ; 
but Mrs. Greneral's way of getting rid of it was to 
put it out of sight, and make believe that there was 
no such thing. This was another of her ways of 
forming a mind — to cram all articles of difficulty 
into cupboards, lock them up, and say they had no 
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existence. It was the easiest way, and, beyond all 
comparison, the properest. 

Mrs. Greneral was not to be told of anything 
shocking. Accidents, miseries, and offences were 
never to be mentioned before her. Passion was 
to go to sleep in the presence of Mrs. General, and 
blood was to change to milk-and-water. The little 
that was left in the world, when all these deduc- 
tions were made, it was Mrs. General's province 
to varnish. In that formation process of hers, she 
dipped the smallest of brushes into the largest of 
pots, and varnished the surface of every object that 
came under consideration. The more cracked it 
was, the more Mrs. General varnished it. 

There was varnish in Mrs. General's voice, var- 
nish in Mrs. GenoraVs touch, an atmosphere of 
varnish round Mrs. (Jeneral's figure. Mrs. General's 
dreams ought to have been varnished, — if she had 
any, — lying asleep in the arms of the good Saint 
Bernard, with the feathery snow falling on his 
housetop. 



CHAPTEB nL 

OH THX BOAD. 

Thx bright monung sun dazzled the eyes, the 
snow had ceased, the mists had vanished, the moui^ 
tain air was so clear and light that the new sensa> 
tion of breathing it was like the having entered on 
a new existence. To help the delosion, the solid 
ground itself seemed gone, and the mountain, a 
shining waste of immense white heaps and masses, 
to be a region of cloud floating between the blue sky 
above and the earth far below. 

Some dark specks in the snow, like knots upon a 
little thread, beginning at the convent door, and 
winding away down the descent in broken lengths 
which were not yet pieced together, showed where 
the Brethren were at work in several places clearing 
the track. Already the snow had begun to be foot- 
thawed again about the door. Mules were busily 
brought out, tied to the rings in the wall, and laden ; 
strings of bells were buckled on, burdens were 
adjusted, the voices of drivers and riders sounded 
musically. Some of the earliest had even already 
resumed their journey ; and, both on the level sum- 
mit by the dark water near the convent, and on the 
downward way of yesterday's ascent, little moving 
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figures of men and mules, reduced to miniatures by 
the immensity around, went with a clear tinkling of 
bells and a pleasant harmony of tongues. 

In the supper-room of last night, a new fire, piled 
upon the feathery ashes of the old one, shone upon 
a homely breakfast of loaves, butter, and milk. It 
also shone on the courier of the Dorrit family, mak- 
ing tea for his party from a supply he had brought 
up with him, together with several other small 
stores which were chiefly laid in for the use of the 
strong body of inconvenience. Mr. Gowan, and 
Blandois of Paris, had already breakf<isted, and were 
walking up and down by the lake, smoking their 
cigars. 

" Gowan, eh ? " muttered Tip, otherwise Edward 
Dorrit, Esquire, turning over the leaves of the book, 
when the courier had left them to breakfast. " Then 
Gowan is the name of a puppy, that's all I have got 
to say ! If it was worth my while, I'd pull his 
nose. But it isn't worth my while — fortunately 
for him. How's his wife, Amy ? I suppose you 
know. You generally know things of that sort." 

*' She is better, Edward. But they are not going 
to-day." 

*' Oh I They are not going to-day ! Fortunately 
for that fellow too," said Tip, *• or he and I might 
have come into collision." 

''It is thought better here that she should lie 
(|uiet to-day, and not be fatigued and shaken by the 
ridt» down until to-morrow." 

'' With all my heart. But you talk as if you had 
Ix'en nursing her. You haven*t been relapsing into 
(Mrs. General is not here) into old habits, have 
you. Amy ? " 
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He asked lier the question with a aly glance of 
obserratian at Miss Fanny, nail at bis father too. 

" I have only beeu tu to ask her if I could do 
anything for her, Tip," said Little Dotrit. 

"You needn't call me Tip, Auiy child," returned 
that young gentleman with a fiown; "because 
that's an old habit, and one you may as well lay 
aside." 

" I didn't meaii to say so, Edward dear. I foi^ot. 
It was so natural once, that It seemed at the moment 
the right word.'' 

"Oh yes!" Miss Fanny struck in. "Natural, 
the right word, and once, and all the rest of it I 
Nonsense, you little thing ! I know perfectly well 
why you have been taking such an interest in this 
Mrs. Gowan, You can't blind me." 

" I will not try to, Fanny. Don't be angry." 

" Oh ! angry ! " returned that young lady with a 
flounce. " I have no patience " (wbitdt, indeed, was 
the truth). 

"Fray, Fanny," said Mr. Dorrit, raising his eye- 
brows, " what do you mean ? Explain yourself." ' 

"Oh! Never mind, pa," replied Miss Fanny, 
"it's no great matter. Amy will understand me. 
She knew, or knew of, this Mrs. Gowan, before 
yesterday, and she may as well admit that she 
did." 

"My child," said Mr. Dorrit, taming to his 
younger daughter, "has your sister — any — ha — 
authority for this curious statement ? " 

"However meek we are," Miss Fanny struck in 
before she could answer, " we don't go creeping into 
people's rooms on the tops of cold mountains, and 
sitting perishing in the frost with people, unless we 
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kuow something about them beforehand. It's not 
very hard to divine whose friend Mrs. Gowan is." 

" Whose friepd ? " inquired her father. 

" Pa, I am sorry to say," returned Miss Fanny, 
who had by this time succeeded in goading herself 
into a state of much ill-usage and grievance, which 
she was often at great pains to do, " that I believe 
her to be a friend of that very objectionable and 
unpleasant person, who, with a total absence of all 
delicacy, which our experience might have led us to 
expect from him, insulted us and outraged our feel- 
ings in so public and wilful a manner, on an occa- 
sion to which it is understood among us that we will 
not more pointedly allude." 

" Amy, my child," said Mr. Dorrit, tempering a 
bland severity with a dignified affection, ** is this 
the case ? '' 

Little Dorrit mildly answered, yes, it was. 

** Yes, it is," cried Miss Fanny. " Of course I I 
said so ! And now, pa, I do declare once for all ; " 
this young lady was in the habit of declaring the 
same thing once for all every day of her life, and 
even several times in a day, " that this is shameful ! 
I do declare once for all that it ought to be put a 
stop to. Is it not enough that we have gone throngli 
what is only known to ourselves, but are we to have 
it thrown in our faces, i)erseveringly and systemati- 
cally, by the very person who should spare our feel- 
ings most ? Are we to be exposed to this unnatural 
conduct every moment of our lives ? Are we never 
to be permitted to forget ? I say again, it is 
absolutely infamous ! " 

*• WolK Amy," observed her brother, shaking his 
head. •• you know I stand by you whenever I can, 
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and on most occasions. But I must say that upon 
my soul I do consider it rather an unaccountable 
mode of showing your sisterly affection, that you 
should back up a man who treated me in the most 
ungentlemanly way in which one man can treat 
another. And who," he added convincingly, " must 
be a low-minded thief, you know, or he never could 
have conducted himself as he did." 

"And see," said Miss Fanny, "see what is in- 
volved in this ! Can we ever hope to be respected 
by our servants ? Never. Here are our two 
women, and pa's valet, and a footman, and a courier, 
and all sorts of dependents, and yet, in the midst 
of these, we are to have one of ourselves rushing 
about with tumblers of cold water like a menial ! 
Why, a policeman," said Miss Fanny, " if a beggar 
had a fit in the street, could but go plunging about 
with tumblers, as this very Amy did in this very 
room before our very eyes last night ! " 

" I don't so much mind that, once in a way," re- 
marked Mr. Edward; "but your Clennam, as he 
thinks proper to call himself, is another thing." 

" He is a part of the same thing/' returned Miss 
Fanny, "and of a piece with all the rest. He ob- 
truded himself upon us in the first instance. We 
never wanted him. I always showed him, for one, 
that I could have dispensed with his company with 
the greatest pleasure. He then commits that gross 
outrage upon our feelings, which he never could 
or would have committed but for the delight he 
took in exposing us ; and then we are to be de- 
meaned for the service of his friends ! Why, I 
don't wonder at this Mr. Gowan's conduct towards 
you. What else was to be expected when he was 
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enjoying our past misfortunes — gloating over them 
at the moment ? " 

" Father — Edward — no, indeed ! " pleaded Little 
Dorrit. ** Neither Mr. nor Mrs. Growan had ever 
heard our name. They were, and they are, quite 
ignorant of our history.'' 

" So much the worse," retorted Fanny, determined 
not to admit anything in extenuation, '^ for then you 
have no excuse. If they had known about us, you 
might have felt yourself called upon to conciliate 
them. That would have been a weak and ridiculous 
mistake, but I can respect a mistake, whereas I can't 
respect a wilful and deliberate abasing of those who 
should be nearest and dearest to us. No. I can't 
resi)ect that. I can do nothing but denounce that" 

" I never offend you wilfully, Fanny," said Little 
Dorrit, *' though you are so hard with me." 

"Then you should be more careful. Amy," re- 
turned hor sister. "If you do such things by acci- 
dent, you should be more careful. If I happened 
to have been bom in a peculiar place, and under 
peculiar circumstances that blunted my knowledge 
of propriety, I fancy I should think myself bound 
to consider at every step, * Am I going, ignorantly, 
to compromise any near and dear relations ? ' That 
is what I fancy / should do, if it was my case." 

Mr. Dorrit now interposed, at once to stop these 
painful suhjiH'ts by his authority, and to ix)int their 
moral bv his wisdom. 

"My dear,'' said he to his younger daughter, "I 
beg you to — ha — to say no more. Your sister 
Fanny expresses herself strongly, but not without 
considenible reason. You have now a — hum — a 
great position to support That great position is 
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not occupied by yourself atone, bat by — ha — by 
me. and — ha, hum — by us, Ub. Now, it is in- 
cumbent upon all [>eople iu an exslted posttioii, but 
it is particularly bo on this family, for reasons vUeh 
I — ha — \ril1 Dot dwell upon, to make themselTes 
respected. To be vigilant in iimking themBelves le- 
cted. Dependents, to respect ns, mast be — ha 
:ept at a. distance, and — hum — kept dovn. 
ta. Therefore, your not exixaing yoomlf to 
-emarks of our attendants, by appearing to 
I at any time dispensed with tbeir services and 

med them for yourself, is — ha — highly 
[ rcant.'* 

Miy, who ean doubt it?" cried Hiss Eanny. 
the essence of everjthing ! * 
■r'anny," returned her father gnadiloquenUy, 
'e me leave, my dear. We tJwD oome to — ha 
o Mr. Clennam. I am free to say that I do not, 
y, share your sister's sen tiaiants —that is to 
„j, altogether — hum — altogether — in reference 
to Hr. Clennam. I am content to regard that indi- 
Tidoal in the light of — ha — generally — a well- 
behaved person. Hum. A well-behaved person. 
Nor will I inquire whether Mr. Clennam did, at 
any time, obtrude himself on — ha — my society. 
He knew my society to be — hum — sought, and his 
plea might be that he regarded me in the light of 
a public character. But there were circumstances 
attending my — ha — slight knowledge of Mr. Clen- 
nam (it was very slight), which," here Mr. Dorrit 
became extremely grave and impressive, " would 
render it highly indelicate in Mr. Clennam to — ha 
— to seek to renew communication with me, or 
with any member of my family, under existing cir- 
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cumstances. If ^Ir. Clennam has sufficient delicacy 
to perceive the impropriety of any such attempt, I 
am bound, as a responsible gentleman, to — ha — 
defer to that delicacy on his part. If, on the other 
hand, Mr. Clennam has not that delicacy, I cannot 
for a moment — ha — hold any correspondence with 
so — hum — coarse a mind. In either case, it would 
appear that Mr. Clennam is put altogether out of 
the question, and that we have nothing to do with 
him, or he with us. Ha — Mrs. General ! " 

The entrance of the lady whom he announced, to 
take her place at the breakfast-table, terminated 
the discussion. Shortly afterwards the courier an- 
nounced that the valet, and the footman, and the 
two maids, and the four guides, and the fourteen 
mules were in readiness ; so the breakfast-party 
went out to the convent door to join the cavalcade. 

Mr. Gowan stood aloof with his cig^r and pencil, 
but Mr. Blandois was on the spot to pay his respects 
to the ladies. When he gallantly pulled off his 
slouched hat to Little Dorrit, she thought he had 
evi'ii a more sinister look, standing swart and 
cloaked in the snow, than he had in the fire-light 
ov(*r-night. Hut as both her father and her sister 
r«»ceived his homage with some favor, she refrained 
from expressing any distrust of him, lest it should 
jirovc to be a new blemish derived from her prison 
birth. 

Nevertheless, as they wound down the rugged 
way while the convent was yet in sight, she more 
than once looked round, and descried Mr. Blandois, 
l)acked by the con von t smoke which rose straight 
and high from the chimneys in a golden Him, always 
standing on one jutting point looking down after 
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ihem. Lcmg after he was a mere black stick in the 
snow, she felt as though she could yet see that smile 
of hisy that high nose, and those eyes that were too 
near it. And even after that, when the convent 
was gone, and some light morning clouds veiled the 
pass below it, the ghastly skeleton arms by the way- 
side seemed to be all pointing up at him. 

More treacherous than snow, perhaps colder at 
hearty and harder to melt, Blandois of Paris by 
degrees passed out of her mind as they came down 
into the softer regions. Again the sun was warm, 
again the streams descending from glaciers and 
snowy caverns were refreshing to drink at, again 
ihey came among the pine-trees, the rocky rivulets, 
the verdant heights and dales, the wooden ch&Iets 
and rough zigzag fences, of Swiss country. Some- 
times the way so widened that she and her &ther 
could ride abreast And then to look at him, hand- 
somely clothed in his fars and broadcloths, rich, 
free, numerously served and attended, his eyes 
roving far away among the glories of the landscape, 
no miserable screen before them to darken his sight 
and cast its shadow on him, was enough. 

Her uncle was so far rescued from that shadow 
of old, that he wore the clothes they gave him, and 
performed some ablations as a sacrifice to the family 
credit, and went where he was taken, with a certain 
patient animal enjoyment, which seemed to express 
that the air and change did him good. In all other 
respects, save one, he shone with no light but such 
as was reflected from his brother. His brother's 
greatness, wealth, freedom, and grandeur pleased 
him without any reference to himself. Silent and 
retiring, he had no use for speech when he could 
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hear his brother speak; no desire to be waited 
on, so that the servants devoted themselves to his 
brother. The only noticeable change he originated 
in himself was an alteration in his manner to his 
younger niece. Every day it refined more and more 
into a marked respect, very rarely shown by age to 
youth, and still more rarely susceptible, one would 
have said, of the fitness with which he invested it. 
On those occasions when Miss Fanny did declare 
once for all, he would take the next opportunity of 
baring his gray head before his younger niece, and 
of helping her to alight, or handing her to the car- 
riage, or showing her any other attention, with the 
profoundest deference. Yet it never appeared 
misplaced or forced, being always heartily simple, 
spontaneous, and genuine. Neither would he ever 
consent, even at his brother's request, to be helped 
to any place before her, or to take precedence of 
her in anything. So jealous was he of her being 
respected, that on this very journey down from the 
Great Saint Bernard, he took sudden and violent 
umbrage at the footman's being remiss to hold her 
stirrup, though standing near when she dismounted; 
and unspeakably astonished the whole retinue by 
charging at him on a hanl-headed mule, riding him 
into a comer and threatening to trample him to 
death. 

They were a goodly company, and the innkeepers 
all but worshipped them. Wherever they went, 
their imi)ort;ince preceded them in the person of 
the courier riding liefore, to see that the rooms of 
stite w<*re ready. He was the herald of the family 
procession. The great travelling carriage came 
next: containing, inside, Mr. Dorrit, Miss Dorrit, 
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Miss Amy Dorrit, and Mrs. General ; outside, some 
of the letainerSy and (in fine weather) Edward 
Borrity Esquire, for whom the box was reserved. 
Then came the chariot, containing Frederick Dorrit, 
Esquire^ and an emply place occupied by Edward 
Dorrit, Esquire, in wet weather. Then came the 
fouigon, with tiie rest of the retainers, the heavy 
baggage, and as much as it could carry of the mud 
and dust which the other vehicles left behind. 

These equipages adorned the yard at the hotel 
at Haitigny, on the return of the family from their 
mountain excursion. Other vehicles were there, 
much company being on the road, from the patched 
Italian vettura — like the body of a swing from 
an English fair put upon a wooden tray on wheels, 
and having another wooden tray without wheels 
put atop of it — to the trim English carriage. But 
there was another adorpment of the hotel which 
Mr. Dorrit had not bargained for. Two strange 
travellers embellished one of his rooms. 

The innkeeper, hat in hand in the yard, swore to 
the courier that he was blighted, that he was deso- 
lated, that he was profoundly afflicted, that he was 
the most miserable and unfortunate of beasts, that 
he had the head of a wooden pig. He ought never 
to have made the concession, he said, but the very 
genteel lady had so passionately prayed him for 
the accommodation of that room to dine in, only for 
a little half-hour, that he had been vanquished. The 
little half-hour was expired, the lady and gentleman 
were taking their little dessert and half-cup of 
coffee, the note was paid, the horses were ordered, 
they would depart immediately; but, owing to an 
unhappy destiny and the curse of Heaven, they 
were not yet gone. 
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Nothing could exceed Mr. Dorrit's indignation as 
he turned at the foot of the staircase on hearing 
these apologies. He felt that the family dignity 
was struck at by an assassin's hand. He had a 
sense of his dignity, which was of the most exqui- 
site nature. He could detect a design upon it when 
nobody else had any perception of the fact. His 
life was made an agony by the number of fine 
scalpels that he felt to be incessantly engaged in 
dissecting his dignity. 

"Is it possible, sir," said Mr. Dorrit, reddening 
excessively, "that you have — ha — had the audacity 
to place one of my rooms at the disposition of any 
other person ? " 

Thousands of pardons! Tt was the host's pro- 
found misfortune to have been overcome by that 
too genteel lady. He besouglit Monseigneur not 
to enrage himself. He threw liimself on Monsei- 
gneur for clemency. If Monseigneur would have 
the distinguished goodness to occupy the other 
salon especially reserved for him, for but five 
minutes, all would go well. 

"No, sir," said Mr. Dorrit. "I will not occupy 
any salon. I will leave your house without eating 
or drinking, or setting foot in it. How do you dare 
to act like this ? Who am I, that you — ha — sep- 
arate me from other gentlemen ? " 

Alas ! The liost called all the universe to wit- 
ness that Monseigneur was the most amiable of 
the whole body of nobility, the most important, 
the most estimable, the most honored. If he sep- 
arated Monseigneur from others, it was only liecause 
he was more distinguished, more cherished, more 
generous, more renowned. 
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" Don't tell me so, sir," returned Mr. Dorrit in 
a mighty heat. "You have affronted me. You 
have heaped insults upon me. How dare you ? 
Explain yourself." 

Ah, just Heaven, then, how could the host explain 
himself when he had nothing more to explain ; when 
he had only to apologize, and confide himself to 
the so well-known magnanimity of Monseigneur ? 

"I tell you, sir," said Mr. Dorrit, panting with 
anger, "that you separate me — ha — from other 
gentlemen : that you make distinctions between 
me and other gentlemen of fortune and station. 
I demand of you why ? I wish to know on — ha — 
what authority, on whose authority. Reply, sir. 
Explain. Answer why." 

Permit the landlord humbly to submit to Mon- 
sieur the Courier, then, that Monseigneur, ordinarily 
so gracious, enraged himself without cause. There 
was no why. Monsieur the Courier would represent 
to Monseigneur that he deceived himself in sus- 
pecting that there was any why, but the why his 
devoted servant had already had the honor to pre- 
sent to him. The very genteel lady — 

" Silence ! " cried Mr. Dorrit. " Hold your tongue ! 
I will hear no more of the very genteel lady ; I 
will hear no more of you. Look at this family — 
my family — a family more genteel than any lady. 
You have treated this family with disrespect ; you 
have been insolent to this family. I'll ruin you. 
Ha — send for the horses, pack the carriages ; I'll 
not set foot in this man's house again ! " 

No one had interfered in the dispute, which was 
beyond the French colloquial powers of Edward 
Dorrit, Esquire, and scarcely within the province 
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of the ladies. Miss Fanny, however, now sup- 
ported her father wiili great bitterness ; declaring, 
in her native tongue, tliat it was quite clear there 
was something s[)ecial in this man's impertinence ; 
and that she considered it important that he should 
be, by some means, forced to give up his authority 
for making distinctions between that family and 
other wealthy families. What the reasons of his 
presumption could be, she was at a loss to imagine ; 
but reasons he must have, and they ought to be torn 
from him. 

All the guides, mule-drivers, and idlers in the 
yard had made themselves parties to the angry con- 
ference, and were much impressed by the courier's 
now bestirring himself to get the carriages out. 
With the aid of some dozen people to each wheel, 
this was done at a great cost of noise ; and then 
the loading was proceeded with, pending the arrival 
of the horses from the post-house. 

But, the very genteel lady's English chariot being 
already horsed and at the inn door, the landlord 
had slipped up-stairs to represent his hard case. 
This was notified to the yard by his now coming 
down the staircase in attendance on the gentleman 
and the lady, and by his pointing out the offended 
majesty of Mr. Dorrit to them with a significant 
motion of his hand. 

'< Beg your pardon," said the gentleman, detach- 
ing himself from the lady, and coming forward. 
*' I am a man of few words, and a bad hand at an 
explanation — but lady here is extremely anxious 
that there should be no Kow. Lady — a mother of 
mine, in point of fact — wishes me to say that she 
hopes no Bow." 

▼OL. U.-1& 
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Mr. Dorri^ still panting under his injury, saluted 
the gentleman, and saluted the lady, in a distant 
final, and innnciUe manner. 

<<No^ but really — here, old feUer ; you I " This 
was the gentleman's way of appealing to Edward 
Borri^ Esquire, on whom he pounced as a great 
and providential reliel ^Let you and I tiy to 
make this all right. Lady so very much wishes no 
Eow» 

Edwatd Dorri^ Esquire, led a little apart Iqr the 
button, assumed a diplomatic expression of counte- 
nance in replying, ^Why, you must con&ss that 
when you bespeak a lot of rooms beforehand, and 
they belong to you, ifs not pleasant to find other 
people in 'em." 

'^No^" said the other, ^I know it isn't. I admit 
it Still, let you and I tiy to make it all rights and 
aToid Bow. The fault is not this chap's at all, but 
my mother's. Being a remarkably fine woman with 
no biggodd nonsense about her — well educated, too 
— she was too many for this chap. Begularly 
pocketed him." 

'' If that's the case " — Edward Dorrit, Esquire, 
began. 

^' Assure you 'pon my soul 'tis the case. Conse- 
quently," said the other gentleman, retiring on his 
main position, " why Row ? " 

" Edmund," said the lady from the doorway, " I 
hope you have explained, or are explaining, to the 
satisfaction of this gentleman and his family, that 
the civil landlord is not to blame." 

"Assure you, ma'am," returned Edmund, "per- 
fectly paralyzing myself with trying it on." He 
then looked steadfastly at Edward Dorrit, Esquire, 
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for some seconds, and suddenly added, in a burst 
of confidence, " Old feller ! h it all right ? " 

" I don't know, after all," said the lady, grace- 
fully advancing a step or two towards Mr. Dorrit, 
*' but that I had better say myself, at once, that I 
assured this good man I took all the consequences 
on myself of oc(;upying one of a stranger's suite of 
rooms, during his absence, for just as much (or as 
little) time as I could dine in. I had no idea the 
rightful owner would come back so soon, nor had I 
any idea that he hiul come back, or I should have 
hastened to make n»storation of my ill-gotten cham- 
ber, and to have offered my explanation and ajwlogy. 
I trust, in saying this " — 

For a moment the huly, with a ghiss at her eye, 
stood transfixed and speechless before the two Miss 
Dorrits. At the same moment, Miss Fanny, in the 
foreground of a grand pictorial composition, formed 
by the family, the family equipages, and the family 
servants, held her sister tight under one arm to 
detain her on the spot, and with the other arm 
fanned herself with a distinguished air, and negli- 
g»»ntly surveyed the lady from hea*! to foot. 

The liuly, recovering herself iiuickly — for it was 
Mrs. Mt'rdle, and she was not etisily d:ished — went 
on to add that she trusted, in saying this, ^h** a{)ol- 
ogiz**d for her boldness, and restored this well-be- 
haved landlord to the favor that wiis so very valuable 
to him. Mr. Dorrit, on the alt'ir of whose dignity 
all this was incense, ma^le a gnurious reply ; and 
said that his |)eople should — ha — countermand 
his iii»rs»*s. and he would — hum — ov«»rlook what 
he h:id at iirsl supposed to be an affront, but now 
regarded as an honor. V\^\\ this the bosom^ bent 
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to him ; and its owner, with a wonderful eommand 
of featnrei addressed a winning smile of adieu to 
the two sisterSy as young ladies of fortune in whose 
favor she was much prepossessed, and whom she had 
never had the gratifieation of seeing before. 

Not so^ however, Mr. Sparkler. This gentleman, 
becoming transfixed at the same moment as his lady 
mother, oould not by any means unfix himself again, 
but stood stiffly staring at the whole composition, 
with Hiss Fknny in the foreground. On his 
mother's saying, ''Edmund, we are quite ready; 
will you give me your arm 7 '^ he seemed, by the 
motion of his lips, to reply with some remark com- 
prehending the form of words in which his shining 
talents found the most frequent utterance, but he 
relaxed no musde. So fixed was his figure, that it 
would have been matter of some difficulty to bend 
him sufficiently to get him in the carriage door, if 
he had not received the timely assistance of a 
maternal pull from within. He was no sooner with- 
in than the pad of the little window in the back of 
the chariot disappeared, and his eye usurped its 
place. There it remained as long as so small an 
object was discernible, and probably much longer, 
staring (as though something inexpressibly surpris- 
ing should happen to a codfish) like an ill-executed 
eye in a large locket. 

This encounter was so highly agreeable to Miss 
Fanny, and gave her so much to think of with tri- 
umph afterwards, that it softened her asperities 
exceedingly. When the procession was again in 
motion next day, she occupied her place in it with 
a new gayety ; and showed such a flow of spirits, 
indeed, that Mrs. General looked rather surprised. 
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Little Dorrit was glad to be found no fault with, 
and to see that Fanny was pleased ; but her part in 
the procession was a musing part, and a quiet one. 
Sitting opposite? her father in the travelling carriage, 
and recalling the old Marshalsea room, her present 
existence was a dream. All that she saw was new 
and wonderful, but it was not real ; it seemed to 
her as if those visions of mountains and picturesque 
countries might melt away at any moment, and the 
carriagt*, turning some abrupt corner, bring it with 
a jolt at the old Marshalsea gate. 

To have no work to do was strange, but not half 
so strange as having glided into a corner where she 
had no one to think for, nothing to plan and con- 
trive, no cares of others to load herself with. 
Strange as that was, it was far stranger yet to find a 
space between herself and her father, where others 
occupied themselves in taking care of him, and 
where she was never expected to be. At first, this 
was so much more unlike her old ex(>erience than 
even the mountains themselves, that she had been 
unable to resign herself to it, and had tried to re- 
tain her old place about him. Hut he had spoken 
to her alone, and had said that people — ha — people 
in an exalted position, my dear, must scrupulously 
exact respect from their dependents ; and that for 
her, his daughter, Miss Amy Dorrit, of the sole re- 
maining branch of the Dorrits of Dorsetshire, to 
b«» known to — hum — to occupy herself in fulfilling 
the functions of — ha, hum — a valet, would be in- 
compatible with that resi)ect Therefore, my dear, 
he — ha — he laid his ()arental injunctions upon 
lit'r to remember that she was a lady, who had now 
to conduct herself with — hum — a proper pride. 
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and to pieserve the lank of a lady ; and oonse- 
queuUy he requested her to abetain from doing 
what would oooasion — ha — nnpleasaiit and derog- 
atory remarks. She had obeyed without a murmur. 
Thus it had been brought about that she now sat in 
her corner of the luxurious carriage with her little 
patient hands folded before her, quite displaced eyen 
from the last point of the old standingf^round in 
life on which her feet had lingered. 

It was from this position that all she saw ap- 
peared unreal; the more surprising the scenesi the 
more they resembled the unreality of her own inner 
life as she went through its Tacant places all day 
long. The gorges of the Simplon, its enormous 
depths and thundering waterfells, the wonderful 
roady the points of danger wheie a loose wheel or a 
fidtering horse would have been destruction^ the 
descent into Italy, the opening of that beautiful 
land, as the rugged mountain-chasm widened and 
let Ihem out from a gloomy and dark imprisonment 
— all a dream — only the old mean Marshalsea a 
reality. Nay, even the old mean Marshalsea was 
shaken to its foundations when she pictured it with- 
out her father. She could scarcely believe that the 
prisoners were still lingering in the close yard, that 
the mean rooms were still every one tenanted, and 
that the turnkey still stood in the lodge letting peo- 
ple in and out, all just as she well knew it to be. 

With a remembrance of her father's old life in 
prison hanging about her like the burden of a sor- 
rowful tune, Little Dorrit would wake from a dream 
of her birthplace into a whole day's dream. The 
painted room in which she awoke, often a humbled 
state chamber in a dilapidated palace, would begin 
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it ; with its wild red autumnal vine-leaves overhang- 
ing the glass, its orange-trees on the cracked white 
terrace outside the window, a group of monks and 
peasants in the little street below, misery and mag- 
nificence wrestling with each other upon every rood 
of ground in the prospect, no matter how widely 
diversified, and misery throwing magnificence with 
the strength of fate. To this would succeed a 
labyrinth of bare passages and pillared galleries, 
with the family procession already preparing in the 
quadrangle below, through the carriages and luggage 
being brought together by the servants for the day's 
journey. Then, breakfast in another painted cham- 
ber, damp-stained and of desolate proportions ; and 
then the departure, which, to her timidity and sense 
of not being grand enough for her place in the cere- 
monies, was always an uneasy thing. For, then the 
courier (who himself would have been a foreign 
gentleman of high mark in the Marshalsea) would 
present himself to report that all was ready; and 
then her father*s valet would {X)mpously induct him 
into his travelling cloak; and then Fanny*s maid, 
and her own maid (who was a weight on Little 
Dorrit's mind — absolutely made her cry at first, 
she knew so little what to do with her), would be in 
attendance ; and then her brother^s man would com- 
plete his mxster*s equipment; and then her father 
would give his arm to Mrs. General, and her uncle 
would giv»» his to h«*r, and, escorted by the landlord 
and inn servants, they would .swoop down-stairs. 
Tln^re, a crowd would be collecte<l to see them enter 
thfir carriages, which, amidst much lK)win!;». and 
iH'gging, and prancing, and lashing, and clattering, 
they would do ; and so they would be driven madly 
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thioagh the nanow muayozy atreetg, and jerked oat 
of the town gate. 

Among the day's nniealities would be, roads where 
the bright xed vines were looped and garlanded to- 
gether on trees for many miles ; woods of olives ; 
white villages and towns on hill-sideS| lovely without 
bat frightful in their dirt and poverty within; 
erosses by the way; deep blue lakes with fEiiry 
islands, and dustering boats with awnings of bright 
colors and sails of beantifnl forms; vast piles of 
bailding mouldering to dust; hanging gardens where 
the weeds had grown so strong that their sterns^ 
like wedges driven home, had split the aroh and 
rent the wall; stone-tenaoed lanes, with the lisarda 
rnnning into and out of evezy chink; beggars of 
all sorts eveiy where; pitiful, picturesque, hungry, 
merry : children beggars and aged beggars. Often 
at posting-houses, and other halting-plaoes, these 
miserable creatures would appear to her the only 
realities of the day; and many a time, when the 
money she had brought to give them was all given 
away, she would sit with her folded hands, thought- 
fully looking after some diminutive girl leading her 
gray father, as if the sight reminded her of some- 
thing in the days that were gone. 

Again, there would be places where they stayed 
the week together in splendid rooms, had banquets 
every day, rode out among heaps of wonders, walked 
through miles of palaces, and rested in dark corners 
of great churches ; where there were winking lamps 
of gold and silver among pillars and arches, kneel- 
ing figures dotted about at confessionals and on the 
pavements ; where there was the mist and scent of 
incense ; where there were pictures, fantastic images, 
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gaudy altars, great heights and distances, all softly 
lighted through stained glass, and the massive cur- 
tains that hung in the doorways. From these cities 
they would go on again, by the roads of vines and 
olives, through squalid villages where there was not 
a hovel without a gap in its filthy walls, not a win- 
dow with a whole inch of glass or paper; where 
there seemed to be nothing to support life, nothing 
to eat, nothing to make, nothing to grow, nothing to 
hope, nothing to do but die. 

Again, they would come to whole towns of palaces, 
whose proper inmates were all banished, and which 
were all changed into barracks : troops of idle sol- 
diers leaning out of the state windows, where their 
accoutrements hung drying on the marble architec- 
ture, and showing to the mind like hosts of rats 
who were (happily) eating away the props of the 
edifices that supported them, and must soon, with 
them, be smashed on the heads of the other swarms 
of soldiers, and the swarms of priests, and the 
swarms of spies, who were all the ill-looking popu- 
lation left to be ruined, in the streets below. 

Through such scenes the family procession mored 
on to Venice. And here it dispersed for a time, as 
they were to live in Venice some few months, in a 
palace (itself six times as big as the whole Marshal- 
sea) on the Grand Canal. 

In this crowning unreality, where all the streets 
were paved with water, and whore the death-like 
stillness of the days and nights was broken by no 
sound but the softened ringing of church bells, the 
rippling of the current, and the cry of the gondo- 
liers turning the comers of the flowing streets, 
Little Dorrit, quite lost by her task being done, sat 
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down to muse. The family began a gay life, went 
here and there, and turned u^bt into dhy ; but, she 
was timid of joining in their gaffltdes, and oaij 
asked leave to be left alone. 

Sometimes she would step into one of the gondo- 
laa that were always kept in waiting moond to 
painted posts at the door — #hflii she conld eeoape 
from the attendance of that; oppraasiTB maid, vho 
was her mistress, and a very haid one— ~and wonld 
be taken all over the strange taij. Social people 
in other gondolas began to ask eacli other who the 
little solitary girl was whom tluy paaeed, sitting in 
her boat with folded hands, looking ao penaiTely 
and woaderingly about her. Iferer thinking that 
it would be worth anybody's while to notioe her 
or her doings, Little Dorrit, in her c[niett sosiod, 
lost manner, went about the oity none the less. 

But, her favorite station ins the baloonj of her 
lOm, overhanging the oanal, with other hal- 
below, and noDe abore. It Ires of masaire 
stone, darkened by agee, built in a wild fancy which 
came from the East to that collection of wild fan- 
cies ; and Little Dorrit was little indeed, leaning on 
the broad-cushioned lei^e, and looking over. As 
she liked no place of an evening half so well, she 
soon began to be watched for, and many eyes in 
passing gondolas were raised, and many people said, 
There was the little figure of the English girl who 
was always alone. 

Such people were not realities to the little %ure 
of the English girl ; such people were all unknown 
to her. She would watch the sunset, in its long low 
lines of purple and red, and its burning flush high 
up into the sky : so glowing on the buildings, and 
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80 lightening their structure, that it made them look 
as if their strong walls were transparent, and they 
shone from within. She would watch those glories 
expire ; and then, after looking at the black gondolas 
underneath, taking guests to music and dancing, 
would raise her eyes to the shining stars. Was 
there no party of her own, in other times, on which 
the stars had shone ? To think of that old gate 
now! 

She would think of that old gate, and of herself 
sitting at it in the dead of the night, pillowing 
Maggy's head; and of other places and of other 
scenes associated with those different times. And 
then she would lean u|K)n her balcony, and look 
over at the water, as though they all lay underneath 
it. Wlien she got to that, she would musingly watch 
its running, as if, in the general vision, it might run 
dry, and show her the prison again, and herself, and 
the old room, and the old inmates, and the old visit- 
ors : all lasting realities that had never changed. 



OHAFTEB IV. 

▲ SBTIEE VEOU LITTUB DOBBIT. 

Dkam Mb. CuonrAi^ — I write to yon from my 
own loom at Yenioei thinking yon will be glad to 
hear from me. Bat I know yon cannot be 80 glad 
to hear from me as I am to write to yon ; for eyexy- 
thing abont you is as you have been accustomed to 
see it| and yon miss nothing — unless it should be 
me, which can only be for a yexy little while together 
and yeiy seldom — while everything in my life is 
so strange, and I miss so much. 

When we were in Switzerland, which appears to 
have been years ago, though it was only weeks, I 
met young Mrs. Gowan, who was on a mountain 
excursion like ourselves. She told me she was very 
well and very happy. She sent you the message, 
by me, that she thanked you affectionately, and would 
never forget you. She was quite confiding with me, 
and I loved her almost as soon as I spoke to her. 
But there is nothing singular in that; who could 
help loving so beautiful and winning a creature? 
I could not wonder at any one loving her. No, 
indeed. 

It will not make you uneasy on Mrs. Oowan's 
account, I hope — for I remember that you said you 
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had the interest of a true friend in her — if I tell 
you that I wish she could have married some one 
better suited to her. Mr. Gowan seems fond of her, 
and of course she is very fond of him, but I thought 
he was not earnest enough — I don't mean in that 
respect — I mean in anything. I could not keep it 
out of my mind that if I was Mrs. Gowan (what a 
change that would be, and how I must alter to become 
like her !) I should feel that I was rather lonely and 
lost, or the want of some one who was steadfast and 
firm in purpose. I even thought she felt this want 
a little, almost without knowing it. But mind yoa 
are not made uneasy by this, for she was *' very well 
and very happy." And she looked most beautiful 

I expect to meet her again before long, and, indeed, 
have been expecting for some days past to see her 
here. I will ever be as good a friend to her as I can 
for your sake. Dear Mr. Clennam, I dare say you 
think little of having been a friend to me when I 
had made no other (not that I have any other now, 
for I have no new friends), but I think much of it, 
and I never can forget it. 

I wish I knew — but it is best for no one to write 
to me — how Mr. and Mrs. Plornish prosper in the 
business which my dear father bought for them, and 
that old Mr. Nandy lives happily with them and his 
two grandchildren, and sings all his songs over and 
over again. I cannot quite keep back the tears 
from my eyes when I think of my poor Magg}', and 
of the blank she must have felt at first, however 
kind they all are to her, without her Little Mother. 
Will you go and tell her, as a strict secret, with my 
love, that she never can have regretted our sepanr 
tiou more than I have regretted it ? And will yoa 




riell them all that I have thought of th^m eveiy day, 
I sad that tny heart is faithful to them everywhere ? 
t Oh, if you could know how faithful, you would 
^ almost pity me for being so far away and beiug so 
grand! 

You will be glad, I am sure, to know that my dear 
father is very well in health, and that all these 
changes are highly beneficial to him, and that be is 
•fery different indeed from what he used to be when 
you used to see him. There is a» imptovement tu 
[ vy uncle too, I think, though he never complained 
k of old, and never exults now. Fanny is very grace- 
fal, quick, and clever. It is natural to her to be a 
lady; she has adapted herself to our new fortunes 
irith wonderful ease. This reminds me that I have 
, Hot been able to do so, and that I sometimes almost 
despair of ever being able to do so. I fiud that I 
i Wunot learn. Mrs. General is always with us, and 
Ve speak French and apeak Italian, and she takes 
-{Mdns to fonn ns in muij ways. Wbeo I bbj wb 
speak Fiendi and Italian, I mean they do. As for 
me, I am so slow that I scaroely get on at alL A» 
soon as I begin to plan, and think, and try, all my 
planning, thinking, and trying go iu old directions, 
and I begin to feel careful again about the expenses 
(rf the day, and about my dear father, and about my 
work, and then I remember with a start that theie 
aie no ench cares left, and that in itself is so new 
and imptobable that it sets me wandering again. I 
■Itonld not hare the courage to mention this to any 
me but yon. 

It is the same with all these neir oountrieB and 
wonderful sights. They are very beautiful, and 
they astonish me^ but I am not oolleoted enough— 
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not familiar enough with myself, if yon can quite 
understand what I mean — to have all the pleasure 
in them that I might have. What I knew before 
them blends with them, too, so curiously. For 
instance, when we were among the mountains, I often 
felt (I hesitate to tell such an idle thing, dear Mr* 
Clennam, even to you) as if the Marshalsea must be 
behind that great rock ; or as if Mrs. Clennam's room 
where I have worked so many days, and where I first 
saw you, must be just beyond that snow. Do you 
remember one night when I came with Maggy to 
your lodging in Covent Garden ? That room I have 
often and often fancied I have seen before me, trav- 
elling along for miles by the side of our carriage, 
when I have looked out of the carriage window after 
dark. We were shut out that night, and sat at the 
iron gate, and walked about till morning. I often 
look up at the stars, even from the balcony of thia 
room, and believe that I am in the street again shot 
out with Maggy. It is the same with people that I 
left in England. 

When I go about here in a gondola, I surprise 
myself looking into other gondolas as if I hoped to 
see them. It would overcome me with joy to see 
them, but I don't think it would surprise me much 
at first. In my fanciful times I fancy that they 
might be anywhere; and I almost expect to see 
their dear fa<^s on the bridges or the quays. 

Another difficulty that I have will seem very 
strange to yoiu It must seem very strange to any 
one but me, and does even to me : I often feel the 
old sad pity for — I need not write the word — for 
him. Changed as he is, and inexpressibly blessed 
and thankful as I always am to know it» the dd 
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sorrowful feeling of cotnpassioti cornea upon 
sometimes with such streogth, that I wont to put 
my arms round his neck, t«ll him how I love biui, 
and cry a little on his breast. I should be glad 
after that, and proud and happy. But I know that 
I must not do this ; that he would not like it, that 
Fanny would be angry, that Mrs. General would be 
amazed ; and so I quiet myself. Yet, in doing so, 
I struggle with the feeling that I have come to be 
at a distance from him ; and that, even in the midst 
of all the servants and attendants, he is deserted, 
and in want of me. 

Dear Mr, Clennam, I have written a great deal 
lut myself, but I must write a little more still, 
or what I wanted most of all to say iu this weak 
l»»kpr would be left out of it. In all these foolish 
ights of mine, which I have been so hardy as to 
antess to you because I know you will understand 
me if anybody can, and will make more allowance 
for me than anybody else would if you cannot — in 
all these thoi^bts there is one tlkought scarcely 
ever — never — oat of my memory, and that is that 
I hope you sometimes, in a quiet moment, have a 
thought for me. I must tell you that, as to this, I 
have felt, ever slooe I have been away, an anxiety 
irhich I am very, very anxious to relieve. I have 
been afraid that yon may think of me in a new light, 
or a new character. Don't do that; I could not 
bear that — it would make me more nnhappy than 
yon can suppose. It would break my heart to 
believe that you thought of me in any way that 
would make me stranger to yoa than I was when 
yon were so good to me. What I have to pray and 
-entreat of yon is, that yon will never think of me 
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as the daughter of a rich person; that you will 
never think of me as dressing any better, or living 
any better, than when you first knew me. That 
you will remember me only as the little shabby girl 
you protected with so much tenderness, from whose 
threadbare dress you have kept away the rain, and 
whose wet feet you have dried at your fire. That 
you will think of me (when you think of me at all), 
and of my true affection and devoted gratitudey 
always without change, as of 

Your poor child, 

Little Dobbit. 

P. S. — Particularly remember that you are not 
to be uneasy about Mrs. Growan. Her words were, 
" Very well and very happy." And she looked most 
beautiful. 

VOL. IL-19. 



CHAPTES V. 



SOHETHINO WRONB SOUEWHEBK. 

The family had beeu a month or two at Tenioe, 
when Mr. Doirit, who was much among Counts and 
Marquise», and bad but scant leisure, set an hour of 
one day apart, beforehand, for the purpose of hold- 
ing some conference with Mrs. General. 

The time he had reserved in his mind arriving, he 
seat Mr. Tinkler, his valet, to Mrs. General's apart- 
ment (which would have absorbed about a third of 
the area of the Marshalsea), to present his compli- 
nieats U> thai hulj, tuid repr«8eut itiui a« deaiting 
the &iTor of an iuterrlew. It being that period of 
the forenoon when the various members of tlte 
family had coffee in their own chambers, some 
oouple of hours before assembling at breakfast in 
a faded hall which had once been sumptuous, but 
was now the prey of watery vapors and a settled 
melancholy, Mrs. General was accessible to the valet. 
That envoy found her on a little square of carpet, 
80 extremely diminutive in reference to the size of 
hei stone and marble floor, that she looked as if she 
might have had it spread for the trying on of a 
ready-made pair of shoes; or as if she had come into 
possession of the enchanted piece of carpet, bought 
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for forty parses by one of the three princes in the 
Arabian Nights, and had that moment been trans- 
ported on it, at a wish, into a palatial saloon with 
which it had no connection. 

Mrs. General replying to the envoy, as she set 
down her empty coffee-cup, that she was willing at 
once to proceed to Mr. Dorrit's apartment, and spare 
him the trouble of coming to her (which, in his gal- 
lantry, he had proposed), the envoy threw open the 
door, and escorted Mrs. General to the presence. It 
was quite a walk, by mysterious staircases and cor- 
ridors, from Mrs. General's apartment — hoodwinked 
by a narrow side-street with a low gloomy bridge in 
it, and dungeon-like opposite tenements, their walls 
besmeared with a thousand downward stains and 
streaks, as if every crazy aperture in them had been 
weeping tears of rust into the Adriatic for centuries 
— to Mr. Dorrit's apartment: with a whole English 
house-front of window, a prospect of beautiful church 
domes rising into the blue sky sheer out of the water 
which reflected them, and a hashed murmur of the 
Grand Canal laving the doorways below, where his 
gondolas and gondoliers attended his pleasure, 
drowsily swinging in a little forest of piles. 

Mr. Dorrit, in a resplendent dressing-gown and cap 
— the dormant grub that had so long bided its time 
among the collegians had burst into a rare butterfly — 
rose to receive Mrs. General. A chair to Mrs. Gen- 
eral. An easier chair, sir ; what are you doing, what 
are you about, what do you mean ? Now leave us ! 

<'Mrs. General," said Mr. Dorrit, <'I took the 
liberty " — 

'' By no means," Mrs. General interposed. <' I was 
quite at your disposition. I had had my cofiFee." 
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«I toA tin Hbari?," wud Mr. Donit again, with 
flie nagnifioent plaeiditT of one who wan «1a>*o mk- 
moti(»i, *'to Bolidt the H-rot of a little private.«(»- 
▼ezsation with yon, beoauM I feel rather woffied 
napeotiag my — ha — m; yooager danghter. Yon 
will hare obBared a great differenee of tempenunaiil^ 
nadam, batwMU mj two danghtara f " 

Said "Km. Geoenl is Kaptmae, onMsiiig hei glani 
handa (she vaa nenr withoot glovea, and they aavar 
eteaMdaad alwi^ Stted^ "Than is a gnat diSei>- 
enae." 

"May I ask to be favored with your Tiew (tf itf* 
said ]ttr. Dorrit with a defereace not incompatihla 
with majestic serenity. 

"Fanny," returned Mre. Genaial, "hai fonw ti 
character and self-reliance. Amy, none." 

Xone? Oh, M:rs. General, ask the M a rnhi laea 
stones and bara ! Oh, Mrs. Geaanl, aak the i^t 
liner who taaght her to work, and the danniay- 
master who taught her sister ta daaoe I Oh, Mn. 
General, Mrs. General, ask me, her father, what I 
owe to her; and hear my testimony touching the 
life of this slighted little creature, from her child- 
hood up! 

Ko such adjuration entered Mr. Donit's head. 
He looked at Mrs. General, seated in her usual erect 
attitude on her coach-box behind the proprieties, 
and he said, in a thoughtful manner, "True, 
madam." 

"I would not," said Mrs. General, "be understood 
to say, observe, that there is nothing to improve in 
Fanny. But there is material there — perhaps, 
indeed, a little too much." 

"Will you be kind enough, madam," sfud Mr. 
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Dorrit, "to be — ha — more explicit? I do not 
quite understand my elder daughter's having — hum 
— too much material. What material ? " 

"Fanny," returned Mrs. Greneral, "at present 
forms too many opinions. Perfect breeding forms 
none, and is never demonstrative." 

Lest he himself should be found deficient in per- 
fect breeding, Mr. Dorrit hastened to reply, " Un- 
questionably, madam, you are right." Mrs. General 
returned, in her emotionless and expressionless 
manner, " I believe so." 

" But you are aware, my dear madam," said Mr. 
Dorrit, "that my daughters had the misfortune to 
lose their lamented mother when they were very 
young; and that, in consequence of my not having 
been until lately the recognized heir to my property, 
they have lived with me as a comparatively poor, 
though always proud, gentleman, in — ha, hum — 
retirement ! " 

" I do not," said Mrs. General, " lose sight of the 
circumstance." 

"Madam," pursued Mr. Dorrit, "of my daughter 
Fanny, under her present guidance, and with such 
an example constantly before her " — 

(Mrs. (jeneral shut her eyes.) 

" — I have no misgivings. There is adaptability 
of character in Fanny. But my younger daughter, 
Mrs. General, rather worries and vexes my thoughts. 
I must inform you that she has always been my 
favorite." 

" There is no accounting," said Mrs. General, " for 
these partialities." 

" Ha — no," assented Mr. Dorrit " No. Now, 
madam, I am troubled by noticing that Amy is not^ 
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BO to speak, one of ourselves. She does not care to 
go about with us; she is lost in the society we have 
here; our tastes are evidently not her tastea. 
Which," said Mr, Dorrit, summing up with judicial 
gravity, "is to say, iu other words, that there is 
something wroDg in — ha — Amy." 

" May we incline to the Bupposition," said Krs. 
General with a little toucli of vaxnish, '-that some- 
thing is referable to the novelty of the position ? " 

"Excuse me, madam,"' observed Mr. Dorrit rather 
quickly. "The daughter of a gentlemau, though 
— ha — himself at one time comparatively far from 
affluent — comparatively — Mid herself reared in — 
hum — retirement, need not of necessity find this 
position so very novel." 

"True," said Mrs. General, "true." 

"Therefore, madam," said Mr. Dorrit, "I took 
the liberty" (be laid an emphasis on the phrase, 
and repeated it, as though he stipulated, with ur- 
bane firmness, that he must not be contradicted 
again). " I took the liberty of requesting this inters 
riiiw, in order that I laight meotioa the bup'io to 
you, and inquire how you would advise me ? " 

"Mr. Dorrit," returned Mrs. General, "I have 
conversed with Amy several times, since vre have 
been residing here, on the general subject of the 
formation of a demeanor. She has expressed bei* 
self to me as wondering exceedingly at Venice. I 
have mentioned to her that it is better Dot to won- 
der. I have pointed out to her that the celebrated 
Mr. Eustace, the classical tourist, did not think 
much of it; and that he compared the Bialto, greatly 
to its disadvantage, with Westminster and Black- 
friars Bridges. I need not add, after what you have 
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said, that I have Dot yet found my arguments suo- 
cessful. You do me the honor to ask me what I 
advise. It always appears to me (if this should 
prove to be a baseless assumption, I shall be par- 
doned), that Mr. Dorrit has been accustomed to 
exercise influence over the minds of others." 

^^Hum — madam/' said Mr. Dorrit, <'I have been 
at the head of — ha — of a considerable community. 
You are right in supposing that I am not unaccus- 
tomed to — an influential position." 

^'I am happy/' returned Mrs. General, ^^ to be so 
corroborated. I would, therefore, the more confi* 
dently recommend that Mr. Dorrit should speak to 
Amy himself, and make his observations and wishes 
known to her. Being his favorite besides, and no 
doubt attached to him, she is all the more likely to 
yield to his influence." 

<< I had anticipated your suggestion, -madam," said 
Mr. Dorrit, '^ but — ha — was not sure that I might 
— hum — not encroach on " — 

** On my province, Mr. Dorrit ? " said Mrs, (}en- 
eral gpraciously. '' Do not mention it" 

''Then, with your leave, madam," resumed Mr. 
Dorrit, ringing his little bell to summon his valet, 
" I will send for her at once." 

'' Does Mr. Dorrit wish me to remain ? " 

'' Perhaps, if you have no other engagement, yon 
would not object for a minute or two " — 

" Not at alL" 

So, Tinkler the valet was instructed to find Miss 
Amy's maid, and to request that subordinate to 
inform Miss Amy that Mr. Dorrit wished to see her 
in his own room. In delivering this charge to 
Tinkler, Mr. Dorrit looked severely at him, and alto 
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kept a jealous eye upon him until be went out at 
the door, mistrusting that tie might have eomething 
in his mind prejudicial to the fiimily dignity ; that 
he might have even got wind of some collegiate joke 
before he came into the service, and might be deri- 
sively reviving its remembrance at the present 
moment. Xf Tinlder h^ happened to smile, how-' 
ever faintly and innocently, nothing would hare 
persuaded 5lr, Dorrit, to the hour of hia death, but 
that this was the case. As Tinkler happened, how- 
ever, very fortunately for himself, tu be of a serious 
and composed countenance, be escaped the secret 
danger that threatened him. And as on his return 
— when Mr. Dorrit eyed him again — he announced 
Miss Amy as if she had come to a funeral, be left 
a vague impression on Mr. Dorrit' s mind that he 
was a well-conducted young fellow, who had been 
brought up in the study of his catechism by a 
widowed mother. 

" Amy," said Mr. Dorrit, " you have just now 
been the subject of some conversation between my- 
self and Mrs. General We agree that you soaroelj 
seem at home here. Ha — how is this ? " 

A pause. 

" I think, father, I require a little time." 

"Papa is a preferable mode of address," observed 
Mrs. General. " Father is rather vulgar, my dear. 
The word Papa, besides, gives a pretty form to the 
lips. Papa, potatoes, poultry, prunes, and prism 
are all very good words for the lips: especially 
prunes and prism. You will find it Berviceable, in 
the formation of a demeanor, if you sometimes say 
to yourself in company — on entering a. room, for 
instance — Papa, potatoes, poultry, prunes and 
prism, prunes and prism." 
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** Pray, my child," said Mr. Dorrit, " attend to the 

— hum — precepts of Mrs. General." 

Poor Little Dorrit, with a rather forlorn glanoe 
at that eminent vamisher, promised to try. 

" You say, Amy," pursued Mr. Dorrit, " that you 
think you require time. Time for what ? " 

Another pause. 

*^ To become accustomed to the novelty of my life 
was all I meant," said Little Dorrit, with her loving 
eyes upon her father ; whom she had very nearly 
addressed as poultry, if not prunes and prism too, 
in her desire to submit herself to Mrs. (xenend and 
please him. 

Mr. Dorrit frowned, and looked anything but 
pleased. " Amy," he returned, " it appears to me, I 
must say, that you have had abundance of time for 
that Ha — you surprise me. You disappoint me. 
Fanny has conquered any such little difficulties, and 

— hum — why not you ? " 

'^ I hope I shall do better soon,^ said Little 
Dorrit 

" I hope so," returned her father. "I — ha — I 
most devoutly hope so. Amy. I sent for you in 
onler that I might say — hum — impressively say, 
in the presence of Mrs. (General, to whom we are 
all so much indebted for obligingly being present 
among us on — ha — on this or any other occasion,'' 
Mrs. General shut her eyes, <Hhat I — ha, hum — 
am not pleased with you. You make Mrs. Gener- 
aVs a thankless task. You — ha — embarrass me 
very much. Yon have always (as I have informed 
Mrs. General) been my favorite child; I hare 
always made you a — hum — a friend and compan- 
ion ; in return, I beg — I — ha — I do beg that you 
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acfommodatp yourself better to — hum — circara- 
stances, and ilutlfullj- do what becomes your — your 
Btatiou." 

Mr. Dorrit was even a little more fragmentary 
than usual ; being excited on the subject, and aax- 
ious to make himself particularly emphatic 

*-l do bej,'," lie repeated, "that this may be at- 
tended to, and that you will seriously take pains 
and try to conduct yourself in a manner both 
becoming your position as — ha — Miss Amy Dor- 
rit, and satisfactory to myself and Mrs. GeneraL" 

That lady shut her eyea again on being again 
referred to; then, slowly opening them and rising, 
added theae words : — 

" If Miss Amy Dorrit will direct her own atten- 
tion to, and will accept of my poor assistance in, 
the formation of a surface, Mr. Dorrit will have no 
farther cause of anxiety. May I take this oppor^ 
tunity of remarking, as an instance in point, that it 
is scarcely delicate to look at vagrants ivith the 
attention which I have seen bestowed upon them 
1^ a very dear young friend of mind? They 
khoold Dot be looked at. Nothing disagreeable 
should ever be looked at. Apart from such a habit 
standing in the way of that graceful equanimity of 
surface which is so expressive of good-breeding, it 
hardly seems compatible with refinement of mind. 
A truly refined mind will seem to be ignorant of 
the existence of anything that is not perfecUy 
proper, placid, and pleasant." Having delivered 
this exalted sentiment, Mrs. General made a swee|>> 
ing obeisance, and retired with an expression of 
mouth indicative of Prunes and Prism. 

Little Dorrit, whether speaking or silent, had 
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preserved her quiet earnestness and her loving 
look. It had not been clouded, except for a pass- 
ing moment, until now. But, now that she was 
left alone with him, the fingers of her lightly 
folded hands were agitated, and there was repressed 
emotion in her face. 

Not for herself. She might feel a little wounded, 
but her care was not for herself. Her thoughts still 
turned, as they always had turned, to him. A faint 
misgiving, which had hung about her since their 
accession to fortune, that even now she could never 
see him as he used to be before the prison days, had 
gradually begun to assume form in her mind. She 
felt that, in what he had just now said to her, and 
in his whole bearing towards her, there was the 
well-known shadow of the Marshalsea walL It 
took a new shape, but it was the old sad shadow. 
She began, with sorrowful unwillingness, to ac- 
knowledge to herself that she was not strong 
enough to keep off the fear that no space in the 
life of man could overcome that quarter of a cen- 
tury behind the prison bars. She had no blame to 
bestow upon him, therefore: nothing to reproach 
him with, no emotions in her faithful heart bat 
great compassion and unbounded tenderness. 

This is why it was that, even as he sat before her 
on his sofa, in the brilliant light of a bright Italian 
day, the wonderful city without and the splendors 
of an old palace within, she saw him at the moment 
in the long-familiar gloom of his Marshalsea lodg- 
ing, and wished to take her seat beside him, and 
comfort him, and be again full of confidence with 
him, and of usefulness to him. If he divine<l what 
was in her thoughts, his own were not in tune with 
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it After sorae uneasy moving in his seat, he got 
up, and walked about, looking very mucli dissat- 
isfied. 

" Is there anything else you wish to say to me, 
dear father ? " 

" N"o, no. Nothing else." 

" I am Borry you have not been pleased with me, 
dear. I hope yon will not think of me with dis- 
pleasure now. I am going to try, more than ever, 
to adapt myself as you wish to what surrounds me 

— for indeed I have tried all along, though 1 have 
failed, I know." 

" Amy ! " he returned, turning short upon her. 
** You — ha — habitually hurt me." 

1 " Hurt you, father ! I!" 

I "There is a — hum — a topic," said Mr. Dorrit^ 
looking all about the ceiling of the room, and never 
at the attentive, uncomplainingly shocked face, " a 
painful topic, a series of events which I wish — ha 

— altogether to obliterate. This is understood by 
your sister, who has already remonstrated with you 
in my presence ; it is nnderstood by yonr brother ; 
it is understood by — ha, hum — by every one of 
delicacy and sensitiveness, except yourself — ha — 
I am sorry to say, except yourself. Yon, Amy — 
ham — you alone, and only you — constantly levive 
the topic, though not in woids." 

She laid her hand on hie arm. She did nothing 
more. She gently touched him. The trem- 
bling hand may have said, with some expression, 
"Think of me, think how I have worked, think of 
my many cares I " But, she said not a syllable her- 
seU. 

There was a reproach in the touch so addressed to 
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him that she had not foreseen, or she would hare 
withheld her hand. He began to justify himself ; 
in a heated, stumbling, angry manner, which made 
nothing of it. 

*^ I was there all those years. I was — ha — uni- 
versally acknowledged as the head of the place. I 
— hum — I caused you to be respected there, Amy. 
I — ha, hum — I gave my family a position there. 
I deserve a return. I claim a return. I say, sweep 
it off the face of the earth, and begin afresh. Is 
that much ? I ask, is that much ? " 

He did not at once look at her as he rambled on 
in this way ; but gesticulated at, and appealed to, 
the empty air. 

" I have suffered. Probably I know how much I 
have suffered, better than any one — ha — I say 
than any one I If / can put that aside, if / can 
eradicate the marks of what I have endured, and 
can emerge before the world a — ha — gentleman 
unspoiled, unspotted — is it a great deal to expect — 
I say again, is it a great deal to expect — that my 
children should — hum — do the same, and sweep 
that accursed experience off the face of the earth ? *^ 

In spite of his flustered state, he made all these 
exclamations in a carefully suppressed voice, lest 
the valet should overhear anything. 

" Acconlingly, they do it Your sister does it 
Your brother does it. You alone, my favorite child, 
whom I made the friend and companion of my life 
when you were a mere — hum — Baby, do not do it 
You alone say you can't do it I provide you with 
valuable assistance to do it I attach an accom- 
plished and highly-bred la<ly — ha — Mrs. General^ 
to you, for the purpose of doing it Is it surprising 




that I shoald be displeased ? Is it necessary that 
I ghoold defend myaelf for expressing my displeaa- 
ttW ? No ! " 

Notwithstanding which, he continued to defend 
himself, without any abatement of bis flushed 
mood. 

" I am careful to appeal to that lady for confirmar 
tioQ, before I express any displeasure at all. I — 
hum — 1 necessarily make that appeal within lint- 
ited bounds, or I — ha — should render legible, by 
that lady, what I desire to be blotted out. Am I 
■elfish 7 Do I complain for my own sake? No. 
Uo. Principally for — ha, hum — your sake. Amy." 

This last consideration plainly appeared, from his 
manner of pursuing it, to bare just that instant 
eoiue into his head. 

"I said I was hurt. So I am. So I — ha — am 
determined to be, whatever is advanced to the con- 
, bary. I am hurt that my daughter, seated in the 
, — hum — lap of fortune, should mope and retire, 

i proclaim herself unequal to her destiny. ' I am 
hurt that she should — ha — systematioally repro- 
duce what the rest of us blot out ; and seem — hooi 
•^I had almost said positively anxious — to an- 
nounce to wealthy and distinguished society that 
she was bom and bred in — ha, hum — a place that 
Z, myself, decline to name. But there is no incon- 
sistency — ha — not the least, in my feeling hnr^ 
and yet complaining principally for your sake, Amy. 
I do; I say again, I do. It is for youx sake that I 
wish you, under the auspices of Mrs. General, to 
lorm a — hum — a surface. It is for your sake that 
I wish you to have a — ha — truly refined mind, 
and (in the striking words of Mrs. General) to be 
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igpdorant of everything that is not perfectly proper, 
placid, and pleasant" 

He had been running down by jerks during hit 
last speech, like a sort of ill-adjusted alarum. The 
touch was still upon his arm. He fell silent ; aud» 
after looking about the ceiling again for a little 
while, looked down at her. Her head drooped, and 
he could not see her face ; but her touch was tender 
and quiet, and in the expression of her dejected 
figure there was no blame — nothing but love. He 
began to whimper, just as he had done that night in 
the prison when she afterwards sat at his bedside 
till morning; exclaimed that he was a poor ruin 
and a poor wretch in the midst of his wealth ; and 
clasped her in his arms. ''Hush, hush, my own 
dear I Kiss me I " was all she said to him. His 
tears were soon dried, much sooner than on thi$ 
former occasion ; and he was presently afterwards 
very high with his valet, as a way of righting himr 
self for having shed any. 

With one remarkable exception, to be recorded 
in its place, this was the only time, in his life of 
freedom and fortune, when he spoke to his daughter 
Amy of the old days. 

But, now, the breakfast hour arrived ; and with 
it Miss Fanny from her apartment, and Mr. Edward 
from his apartment Both these young persons 
of distinction were something the worse for lata 
hours. As to Miss Fanny, she had become the 
victim of an insatiate mania for wliat she called 
''going into society;" and would have gone into 
it head foremost fifty times between sunset and 
sunrise, if so many opportunities had been at her 
disposal. As to Mr. Edward, he, too, had a laigt 
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acquaintance^ and was generally engaged (for the 
most part in dicing circles, or others of a kindred 
nature) during the greater part of every night< For, 
this gentleman, when his fortunes changed, had 
stood at the great advantage of being already pre- 
pared for the highest associates, and having little to 
learn : so much was he indebted to the happy- 
accidents which had made him acquainted with, 
horse^ealing and billiard-marking. 

At breakfast Mr. Frederick Dorrit likewise 
appeared. As the old gentleman inhabited the 
highest story of the palace, where he might have 
practised pistol-shooting without much chance of 
discovery by the other inmates, his younger niece 
had taken courage to propose the restoration to him 
of his clarionet : which Mr. Dorrit had ordered to 
be confiscated, but which she had ventured to pre- 
serve. Notwithstanding some objections from Mies 
Fanny, that it was a low instrument, and that she 
detested the sound of it, the concession had been 
made. But, it was then discovered that he had had 
enough of it, and never played it, now that it was 
no longer his means of getting bread. He had 
insensibly acquired a new habit of shuffling into 
the picture-galleries, always with his twisted paper 
of snuff in his hand (much to the indignation of 
Miss Fanny, who had proposed the purchase of a gold 
box for him, that the family might not be discred- 
ited, which he had absolutely refused to carry when 
it was bought) ; and of passing hours and hours 
before the portraits of renowned Venetians. It was 
never made out what his dazed eyes saw in them : 
whether he had an interest in them merely as 
pictures, or whether he confusedly identified them 
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with a glory that was departed, like the strength of 
his own mind. But he paid his court to them with 
great exactness, and clearly derived pleasure from 
the pursuit. After the first few days. Little Dorrit 
happened one morning to assist at these attentions. 
It so evidently heightened his gratification, that sho 
often accompanied him afterwards, and the greatest 
delight of which the old man had shown himself 
susceptible since his ruin arose out of these excui^ 
sions, when he would carry a chair about for her 
from picture to picture, and stand behind it, in spite 
of all her remonstrances, silently presenting her to 
the noble Venetians. 

It fell out that at this family breakfast he referred 
to their having seen in a gallery, on the previous 
day, the lady and gentleman whom they had 
encountered on the Great Saint Bernard. *^ I forget 
the name," said he. '<! dare say you remember 
them, William ? I dare say you do, Edward ? " 

^ /remember 'em well enough," said the latter. 

** 1 should think so," observed Miss Fanny with a 
toss of her head, and a glance at her sister. ** But 
they would not have been recalled to our remem- 
brance, I suspect, if uncle hadn't tumbled over the 
subject" 

" My dear, what a curious phrase ! " said Mrs. 
General. '^ Would not inadvertently lighted upon, 
or accidentally referred to, be better ? " 

*^ Thank you very much, Mrs. General," returned 
the young lady, ** no, I think not On the whole, I 
prefer my own expression." 

This was always Miss Fanny's way of receiving a 
suggestion from Mrs. General. But, she always stoiBd 
it up in her mind, and adopted it at another time. 

TOL. IL-SOl 
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' "1 should have mentioned our having met Mr. 
and Mrs. Gowan, Fanny," said Little Dorrit, " even 
If uncle had not I have scarcely seen yoo sioce, 
you know. I meant to have spoken of it at break- 
fast; because I should like to pay a visit to Mia. 
flowan, and to become better acquainted with her, 
if papa and Mrs. General do not object." 
- " Well, Amy," said Fanny, " I am sure I am glad 
to find you, at last, expressing a wish to become 
Iwtti^r acquainted with anybody in Venice, Thoiig]| 
whether Mr. and Mrs- Gowan are desirable acquaint- 
ances remaius to be determined." 

" Sirs. Gowan I spoke of, dear." 

" No doubt," said Fanny. " But you can't separ- 
ate her from her husband, I believe, without an Act 
of Parliament." 

■ " Do you think, papa," inquired Little Dorrit with 
flifildence and hesitation, " there is any objection to 
my making this visit ?" 

"Really," he replied, "I — ha — what is Mrs. 
<}eneral'fl view T " 

Hrs. OenenJ's riew was, that, not hkring tii0 
honor of any aeqnaintanoe with the lady and gentie- 
man referred to, she was oot in a position to vami^ 
the present article. She could only remark, as a 
general principle observed in the vamiehing trade, 
that much depended on the quarter from which the 
lady under consideration was accredited, to a &milj 
•o conapicuonsly niohed in the social temple as the 
&mily of Dorrit. 

At this remark the faoe of Mr. Donit gloomed 
•onsiderably. He was about (connecting the aocred- 
Mng with an obtmsive person of the .name of 
Clennam, whoa he imperfectly remembered in soma 
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former state of existence) to black-ball the name of 
Gowan finally, when Edward Dorrit, Esquire, came 
into the conversation, with his glass in his eye, and 
the preliminary remark of " I say — you there ! Go 
out, will you ? " Which was addressed to a couple 
of men who were handing the dishes round, as a 
courteous intimation that their services could be 
temporarily dispensed with. 

Those menials having obeyed the mandate, 
Edward Dorrit, Esquire, proceeded : — 

"Perhaps it's a matter of policy to let you all 
know that these Gowans — in whose favor, or at 
least the gentleman's, I can't be supposed to be 
much prepossessed myself — are known to people of 
importance, if that makes any difference." 

" That, I would say," observed the fair vamisher, 
" makes the greatest difference. The connection in 
question being really people of importance and 
consideration " — 

" As to that," said Edward Dorrit, Esquire, " Fll 
give you the means of judging for yourself. You 
are acquainted, |)erhaps, with the famous name of 
Merdle ? " 

"The great Merdle !" exclaimed Mrs. General 

" The Merdle," said E<lwanl Dorrit, Esquire. 
" They are known to him. Mrs. Gowan — I mean 
the dowager — my polite friend's mother — is inti- 
mate with Mrs. Menlle, and I know these two to be 
on their visiting-list." 

"If so, a more undeniable guaranty could not be 
given," said Mrs. General to Mr. Dorrit, raising her 
gloves and bowing her head, as if she were doing 
homage to some visible graven image. 

'* I beg to ask my son, from motives of ^ba-- 



ifmtmtj/' Mr. Somt oimrvad, iri^ * dMidai 
diMge in Iiii manner, **how h» btoooMt fnneaipd 
ottbis^-lmm — timely infnrmatiflii?'' 

^K'b nol a long rtocy, mr," artumed Sdwud 
|)oBil^ Eequize, ^and yon shall baye it iwl of.JiaiidL 
pfo begin with, lbs. Meidle is tiie lady jw W 
pgiiey witb at what^sJiis4iame plaoe." 

^lEartigny," interposed Hjss Esuqr witiiaB.T|dr 
oC iiifinite langooi; 

<«M^pagny,''aasentedherhiothegwith»s1|i^tnod 
andadigjitwink; inseknowk^gment of vhiah IBsa 
ftmny looked sarprised, andlangbed and woMnrnmL, 

^Mom can that be^ Edward?" said Mx. Poiedt 
f* Yon informed me that the name of tiie gentleif 
with whom yon eonfened was — ha — 8paxUe& 
Indeed, yon showed me his eard. Hum. SfaiUar*'* 

^Kodoubtof it, father; biit it doesn't foUqwtha* 
))is mother's name mnst be tiie same. Mm Msidle 
was married before^ and he is her son. She ia im 
Berne now; where probaUy we shall know moie of 
hei^ as you decide to winter there. Sparider is jost 
come here. I passed last eyening in company with 
Sparkler. Sparkler is a very good fellow on the 
whole, though rather a bore on one subject, in con- 
sequence of being tremendously smitten with a 
certain young lady." Here Edward Dorrit, Esquire^ 
eyed Miss Fanny through his glass across the table. 
" We happened last night to compare notes about 
our travels, and I had the information I have given 
you from Sparkler himself." Here he ceased ; con- 
tinuing to eye Miss Fanny through his glass with a 
face much twisted, and not ornamentally so, in part 
by the action of keeping his glass in his eye, and in 
part by the great subtlety of his smile. 
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" Under these circumstances/' said Mr. Dorrit, " I 
believe I express the sentiments of — ha — Mrs. 
(xeneral, no less than my own, when I say that there 
is no objection, but — ha, hum — quite the contrary 
— to your gratifying your desire. Amy. I trust I 
may — ha — hail — this desire," said Mr. Dorrit in 
an encouraging and forgiving manner, '' as an auspi- 
cious omen. It is quite right to know these people. 
It is a very proper thing. Mr. Merdle's is a name 
of ha — world-wide repute. Mr. Merdle*s under- 
takings are immense. They bring him in such vast 
sums of money, that they are regarded as — hum — 
national benefits. Mr. Merdle is the man of this 
time. The name of Merdle is the name of the age. 
Pray do everything on my behalf that is civil to Mr. 
and Mrs. Gowan, for we will — ha — we will cer- 
tainly notice them." 

This magnificent accordance of Mr. Dorrit*s recog>- 
nition settled the matter. It was not observed that 
uncle had pushed away his plate, and forgotten his 
breakfast; but he was not much observed at any 
time, except by Little Dorrit The servants were 
recalled, and the meal proceeded to its conclusion. 
Mrs. General rose and left the table. Little Dorrit 
rose and left the table. When Edward and Fanny 
remained whispering together across it, and when 
Mr. I>orrit remained eating figs and reading a 
French newspaper, uncle suddenly fixed the atten- 
tion of all three by rising out of his chair, striking 
his hand upon the table, and saying, '< Brother, I 
protest against it ! " 

If he had made a proclamation in an unknown 
tongue, and given up the ghost immediately after^ 
wardS| he could not have astounded his audience 
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■e. The paper fell from Mr. Dorrit's hand, and 

vit petrified, with a fig half-way to his mouth. 

rotherl" said the old man, conyeying a sur- 

ng energy into his trembling voice, " I protest 

ust it ! I love you ; you know I love yon dearly. 

these many years I have never been untrue to yoa 

" single thought. AVeak as I am, I vould at any 

I have struck any man who spoke ill of yoo. 

, brother, brother, brother, I protest against it ! " 

• •^ was extraordinary to see of what a burst of 

estaess such a decrepit man was eapable. Hi« 

i became bright, his gray hair rose on his head, 

iingB of purpose on his brow and face, which 

ii faded from them for five and twentj- years, 

■uiTted out again, and there was an energy in his 

id that made its action nervous onoc more. 

•' My dear Frederick I " exclaimed Mr. Dorrit 

feintly. " What is wrong ? What is the matter ? " 

" How dare you," said the old man, turning round 

oa Fanny, "how dare yon do it? Have you no 

memory ? Have you no heart ? " 

- "Uncle!" cried Fanny, affrighted and bursting 

into tears, " why do you attack me in thiB emel 

manner? What have I done?" 

"Done!" returned the old man, pointing to her 
siater'a place. "Where's your affectionate, inval- 
uable friend? Where's your devoted guardian? 
Where's your more than mother ? How daie yon 
set up superiorities against all these characters 
combined in your sister ? For shame, yon false 
girl, for shame ! " 

"I love Amy," cried Miss Fanny, sobbing and 
weeping, "as well as I love my life — better than 
I love my life. I don't deserve to be so treated. I 
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am as grateful to Amy, and as fond of Amy, as it's 
possible for any human being to be. I wish I was 
dead. I never was so wickedly wronged. And only 
because I am anxious for the family credit.'' 

" To the winds with the family credit ! " cried the 
old man with great scorn and indignation. << Brother, 
I protest against pride. I protest against ingrati- 
tude. I protest against any one of us here who 
have known what we have known, and have seen 
what we have seen, setting up at any pretension 
that puts Amy at a moment's disadvantage, or to 
the cost of a moment's pain. We may know that 
it's a base pretension by its having that effect. It 
ought to bring a judgment on us. Brother, I pro- 
test against it, in the sight of God ! " 

As his hand went up above his head and eame 
down on the table, it might have l)een a blacksmith's. 
After a few moments' silence, it had relaxed into its 
u.sual weak condition. He went round to his brother 
with his ordinary shuffling step, put the hand on his 
shoulder, and said, in a softened voice, "William, 
my dear, I felt obliged to say it ; forgive me, for I 
felt obliged to say it I " and then went, in his bowed 
way, out of the palace hall, just as he might have 
gone out of the Marshalsea room. 

All this time Fanny had been sobbing and crying, 
and still continued to do so. Edward, beyond open- 
ing his mouth in amazement, had not opened his 
lips, and had done nothing but stare. Mr. Dorrit 
also had been utterly discomfited, and quite unable 
to assert himself in any way. Fanny was now the 
first to speak. 

** I never, never, never was so used I " she 8obl)ed. 
''There never was anything so harsh and unjnsti- 
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fiable, so disgracefully violent and cruel 1 I>ear, 
kind, qaiet little Amy, too, what wonld she feel if 
she could know that she had been innocently the 
means of exposing me to such treatment! But I'll 
never tell her! No, good darling, I'll never tell 
her ! " 

This helped Mr. Dorrit to break his silence. 

" My dear," said he, "I — ha — approve of your 
resolution. It will be — ha, hum — much better 
not to speak of this to Amy. It might — hum^ 
it might distress her. Ha. Xo doubt it would 
distress her greatly. It is considerate and right to 
Bvoid doing ao. We will — ha — keep this to our- 
selves." 

"But the cruelty of uncle!" cried Miss Fannj. 
"Ob, I never can forgive the wanton cruelty of 
uncle I " 

" My dear," said Mr. Dorrit, recovering his tons, 
though he remained unusually pale, " 1 must request 
jon not b) say so. You must remember that your 
ancle is — ha — not what he formerlj was. Toa 
must remember that your uncle's state leqoires — 
hum — great forbearance from us, great forbearance." 

" I am sure," cried Fanny piteously, "it is onlj 
charitable to suppose that there must be something 
wrong in him somewhere, or he never could have so 
attacked Me, of all the people in the world." 

" Fanny," returned Mr. Dorrit in a deeply fr^er- 
nal tone, *'yoa know, with his innumerable good 
points, what a — hum — Wreck yonr uncle is; and 
I entreat you, by the fondness that I have for him, 
and by the fidelity that you know I have always 
shown him, to — ha --~ to draw your own conolosions^ 
and to spare my brotherly feelings." 
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This ended the scene ; Edward Dorrit, Esquire, 
saying nothing throughout, but looking, to the last, 
perplexed and doubtful. Miss Fanny awakened 
much affectionate uneasiness in her sister's mind 
that day by passing the greater part of it in violent 
fits of embracing her, and in alternately giving her 
brooches, and wishing herself dead. 



CHAPTER VL 



SOHSTHINO BIOHT SOHEWBBRB. 

To be in the halting state o£ Mr. Henry Gowan ; 
to have left one of two Powers in disgust, to want 
the necessary qualifications for fiiidiog promotion 
with auother, aud to be loitering moodily about on 
neutral ground, cursing both ; ie to be in a situa- 
tion unwholesome for the mind, which time is not 
likely to improve. The worst class of sum worked 
in the every-day woild is ciphered by the diseased 
arithmeticians who are always in the rule of Sub- 
traction aa to the merits and successes of others, 
and never in Addition as to their own. 

The habit, too, of seeking some sort of recompense 
in the discontented boaut of being disappointed, is 
a habit fraught with degeneracy. A certain idle 
carelessness and recklessness of consistency booq 
comes of it. To bring deserving things down by 
setting undeserving things up is one of its perverted 
delights : and there is no playing fast and loose with 
the truth, in any game, without growing the worse 
for it. 

In his expressed opinions of all performances la 
the art of painting that were completely destitute of 
merit, Gowan was the most liberal fellow on earth. 
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He would declare such a inau to have more power 
iu his little iiiiger (provided he liad none) than such 
another had (provided he had much) iu his whole 
uiind cand b<xly. If the objection were taken that 
the thing commended was trash, he would reply, on 
behalf of his art, ** My good fellow, what do we all 
turn out but trash ? / turn out nothing else, and I 
make you a present of the confession." 

To make a vaunt of being [>oor was another of the 
incidents of his splenetic sUite, though this may 
have had the design in it of showing that he ought 
to be rich ; just as he would ]mblicly laud and decry 
the Barnacles, lest it should be forgotten that he 
belonged to the family. Howbeit, these two sub- 
jects were very often on his lips ; and he managed 
them so well, that he might have praised himself by 
the month together, and not have made himself out 
half so im)>ortant a man as he did by his light dis- 
paragement of his claims on any lx>dy's consideration. 

Out of this same airy talk of his it always soon 
came to be understood, wherever he and his wife 
went, that Iu* had married against the wishes of his 
exalted relations, and had had much ado to prevail 
on them to countenance her. He never made the 
repn^sentation ; on the contrary, seemed to laugh 
the idea to scorn ; but it did happen that, with all 
his pains to depreciate himself, he was always in 
the su|>erior |M>sition. From the days of their 
honey nux>n, Minnie (lowan felt sensible of being 
usually reganled as the wife of a man who hjui 
made a descent in marrying her, but wliost* chival* 
rous love for her had cancelled that inequality. 

To Venice they had been accompanied by Mon- 
sieur Blandois of Paris, and at Venice Monsieur 
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AUdiag liy tiM Tuee at the oiaal& TtVihlBJiit, 
kowerer, that hia wife ezpreeMd a dii^lai ttf'Ulll 
Mgagisg BUadols, and that the balance ot tb^Sbtg 
fe tha hotol waa agidiut Mia. Upon that^ Oearaai 
Mtolred to enaoHtaga him. 
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Ibe fiiat mparato wish he obeerred in hie «^ 
becanae her father had paid his debts, and it waa 
desirable to take an early opportanity of asserting 
his independence. In the secoud place, he opposed 
the prevalent feeling, because, with many capacities 
of being otherwise, be was an ill-conditioned man. 
He found a pleasure in declaring that a courtier 
with the refined manners of Blandois ought to rise 
to the greateBt distinction in any polished country. 
He found a pleasure in setting up Blandois as the 
type of elegance, and miiking him a satire upon 
others who piqued themselves on personal graces. 
He seriously protested that the bow of Blandois was 
perfect, that the address of Blandois was irresisti- 
ble, and that the picturesque ease of Blandois would 
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be cheaply purchased (if it were not a gift, and 
un purchasable) for a hundred thousand francs. 
That exaggeration in the manner of the man, 
which has been noticed as appertaining to him and 
to every such man, whatever his original breeding, 
as certainly as the sun belongs to this system, was 
acceptable to Gowan as a caricature, which he found 
it a humorous resource to have at hand for the ridi- 
culing of numbers of people who necessarily did 
more or less of what Blandois overdid. Thus he 
had taken up with him; and thus, negligently 
strengthening these inclinations with habit, and 
idly deriving some amusement from his talk, he 
had glided into a way of having him for a com* 
panion. This, though he supposed him to live by 
his wits at play-tables and the like ; though he 
suspected him to be a coward, while he himself was 
daring and courageous ; though he thoroughly knew 
him to be disliked by Minnie ; and though he c^red 
so little for him, after all, that if he had given her 
any tangible personal cause to regard him with 
aversion, he would have had no compunction what- 
ever in flinging him out of the highest window in 
Venice into the deej)est water of the city. 

Little Dorrit would have been glad to make her 
visit to Mrs. Gowan alone ; but, as Fanny, who had 
not yet recovered from her uncle's protest, though 
it was four and twenty hours of age, pressingly 
offered her coniimny, the two sisters stepped to- 
getlier into one of the gondolas under Mr. Dorrit's 
window, and, with the courier in attendance, were 
taken in high state to Mrs. Gowan *s lodging. In 
truth, their state was rather too high for the lodg- 
ing, which was, as Fanny complained, ''fearfully 




out of the way," and which took them throogh a 
complexity of narrow streets of wikter, which the 
biuae lady disparaged as " mere ditches." 

The house, on a little desert island, looked as if 
it had broken away from somewhere else, and had 
floated by chance into its present anchorage, in com- 
pany with a vine almost as much in waiit of train- 
ing as the poor wretches who were lying under its 
leaves. The features of the surrounding picture 
were, a church with hoarding and scaffolding ahoat 
it, which had been under supposititious repair so 
long that the means of repair looked a hundred 
years old, and had themselv(;3 falleu into decay; a 
quantity of washed linen, spread to dry in the son; 
a number of houses at odds with oue another, and 
grotesquely out of the perpendicular, like rotten 
pre-Adamite cheeses cut into fantastic shapes, and 
full of mitea ; and a feverish bewilderment of win- J 
dows, with their lattice blinds all hanging askeir^ I 
and something draggled and dirty daJigltng out of 1 
most of them. 

On the fint floor M the honse vas a Bank — a 
surprising experience for any gentleman of commer- 
cial pursuits bringing laws for all mankind from a 
British city — where two spare clerks, like dried 
dragoons, in green velvet caps adorned with golden 
tassels, stood, bearded, behind a small coanter in a 
small room, containing no other visible objects than 
an empty iron safe, with the door open, a jug of 
water, and a papering of garlands of roses; but 
who, on lawful requisition, by merely dipping their 
hands out of sights could produce exhaustless 
mounds of five-franc pieces. Below the Bank was 
a suite of three or four rooms with barred windows, 
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which had the appearance of a jail for criminal 
rats. Above the Bank was Mrs. (rowan's resi* 
dence. 

Notwithstanding that its walls were blotched, as 
if missionary maps were barsting out of them to 
impart geographical knowledge; notwithstanding 
that its weird furniture was forlornly faded and 
musty, and that the prevailing Venetian odor of 
bilge-water and an ebb tide on a weedy shore was 
very strong; the place was better within than it 
promised. The door was opened by a smiling man 
like a reformed assassin — a temporary servant — 
who ushered them into the room where Mrs. Growan 
sat: with the announcement that two beautiful 
English ladies were come to see the mistress. 

Mrs. Qowan, who was engaged in needlework, 
])ut her work aside in a covered basket, and rose, a 
little hurriedly. Miss Fanny was excessively court- 
eous to her, and said the usual nothings with the 
skill of a veteran. 

"Papa was extremely sorry," proceeded Fanny, 
" to be engaged to-day (he is so much engaged here, 
our acquaintance being so wretchedly large !) ; and 
particularly requested me to bring his card for Mr. 
Go wan. That I may be sure to acquit myself of a 
commission which he impressed upon me at least a 
dozen times, allow me to relieve my conscience by 
placin<v it on the table at once." 

Which she did with veteran ease. 

" We have been," said Fanny, " charmed to un- 
derstand that you know the Merdles. We hope it 
may be another means of bringing us together." 

"They are friends," said Mrs. Gowan, "of Mr. 
Gowan's family. I have not yet had the pleasoxe 
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of a personal introductioa to Mrs. Merdle, bat I 
suppose I shall be presented to her at Rome." 

"Indeed!" returned Fanny with an appearance 
of amiably quenching her own superiority. " I 
think you'll like her." 

" You know her very well ? " 

" Why, you see," said Fanny with a frank action 
of bei pretty shoulders, "in London one knows 
every one. We met her on our way here, and, to 
say the truth, papa was at first rather cross with 
her for taking one of the rooms that our people had 
ordered for oa. However, of course that soon blew 
over, and we were all good friends again." 

Although the visit ha<l, as yet, given Little 
Dorrit no opportunity of conversing with Mrs. 
Gowan, thtrre was a silent understanding between 
them, which did as well. She looked at Airs. Gowan 
with keen and unabated interest ; the sound of her 
voice was thrilling to her; nothing that was near 
her, or about her, or at all concerned her, escaped 
Little Dorrit. She was quicker to perceive the 
slightest matter here than in any other case — but 
one. 

" Yon hava been quite -well," she now sfud, " sinoe 
that night?" 

"Quite, my dear. And you ?" 

"Oh I I am always well," said Little Dorrit 
timidly. "I — yea, tjiaitk you." 

There was no reason for her faltering and break- 
ing off, other than that Mra. Gowan had tonched 
her hand in speaking to her, and their looks had 
met. Something thoughtfully apprehensive in the 
lai^, soft eyes had checked Little Dorrit in an 
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*' You don't know that yoa are a favorite of my 
husbaud's, and that I am almost bound to be jealous 
of you ? " said Mrs. Gowan. 

Little Dorrit, blushing, shook her head. 

^* He will tell you, if he tells you what he tells 
roe, that you are quieter, and quicker of resource, 
than any one he erer saw." 

''He speaks far too well of me," said Little 
Dorrit 

<a doubt that; but I don't at all doubt that I 
must tell him you are here. I should never be for- 
given if I were to let you — and Miss Dorrit — go 
without doing so. May I ? You can excuse the 
disorder and discomfort of a painter's studio ? " 

The inquiries were addressed to Miss Fanny, who 
graciously replied that she would be beyond any* 
thing interested and enchanted. Mrs. Gowan went 
to a door, looked in beyond it, and came back. ** Do 
Henry the favor to come in," said she. '' I knew 
he would be pleased ! " 

The first object that confronted Little Dorrit, 
entering first, was Blandois of Paris in a great 
cloak and a furtive slouched hat, standing on a 
throne-platform in a corner, as he had stood on the 
Great Saint Bernard, when the warning arms seemed 
to be all pointing up at him. She recoiled from 
this figure as it smiled at her. 

"Don't be alarmed," said Gowan coming from his 
exsel behind the door. " It's only Blandois. He is 
doing duty as a model to-day. I am making a study 
of him. It saves me money to turn him to some 
use. We poor painters have none to spare." 

Blandois of Paris pulled off his slouched hat, and 
saluted the ladies without coming out of his comer. 
VOL. c-SL 




•'A thousand pardons!" said he, "Bat tha Pro- 
fessor here is bo inexorable with me that I am 
afraid to stir." 

"Doo't stir, then," said Gowan coolly, as tha 
sisters approached the easel. " Let the ladies at 
least see the original of the daub, that thef maj 
know what it's meant for. There he stands, yoB 
Bee. A bravo waiting for his prer, a distinguished 
noble waiting to save his country, the common 
enemy waiting to do somebody a bad turn, an 
angelic messenger waiting to do somebody a good 
torn — whatever you think he looks most like ! " 

"Say, Professore Mio» a poor gentleman waitiog 
to do homage to elegance and beauty," remarked 
Blandois. 

" Or say, Cattivo Soggetto Mio," returned Gowan, 

. touching the painted face with his brush in the part 

' where the real face had moved, " a murderer after 

I the fact. Show that white hand of yours, Blandois, 

Put it outside the cloak. Keep it still." 

Blandois' band was unsteady ; bat ha laaghed* 
and that would natarally shake it. 

" He was formerly in some scuffle with another 
murderer, or with a victim, you observe," said 
Gowan, putting in the markings of the hand with 
a quick, impatient, unskilful touch, "and these 
are the tokens of it. Outside the cloak, man! — 
Corpo di San Marco, what are you thinking of ? " 

Blandois of Paris shook with a laugh again, so 
that his hand shook more ; now he raised it to twist 
his mustache, which had a damp appearance ; and 
now he stood in the required position, with a Httle 
new swagger. 

Hia face was so directed in reference to the spot 
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where Little Dorrit stood by the easel, that through- 
out he looked at her. Once attracted by his pecu- 
liar eyes, she could not remove her own, and they 
had looked at each other all the time. She trembled 
now; Gowan, feeling it, and supposing her to be 
alarmed by the large dog beside him, whose head 
she caressed in her hand, and who had just returned 
a low growl, glanced at her to say, " He won't hurt 
you. Miss Dorrit." 

**l am not afraid of him," she returned in the 
same breath ; " but will you look at him ?" 

In a moment Gowan had thrown down his brush, 
and seized the dog with both hands by the collar. 

'< Blandois ! How can you be such a fool as to 
provoke him ? By Heaven, and the other place too, 
he'll toar you to bits ! Lie down ! Lion ! Do you 
hear my voice, you rebel ? " 

The great dog, regardless of being half choked 
by his collar, was obdurately pulling with his dead 
weight against his master, resolved to get across 
the room. He had been crouching for a spring at 
the moment when his master caught him. 

<' Lion ! Lion ! " He was up on his hind-legs, and 
it was a wrestle between master and dog. ^'Get 
back ! Down, Lion ! Get out of his sight, Blandois ! 
What devil have you conjured into this dog ? " 

" I have done nothing to him." 

'< Get out of his sight, or I can't hold the wild 
beast! Get out of the room I By my soul, he'll 
kill you ! " 

The dog, with a ferocious bark, made one other 
struggle as Blandois vanished ; then, in the moment 
of the dog's submission, the master, little less 
angry than the dog, felled him with a blow on the 
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Minnie waa too much dii^mbed to say anything 
eonneeted in reply ; Little Dc^t was already oocqp 
pied in soothing her; Fanny, who had cried out 
twice or thrice, held Growan's arm for protection; 
Lion, deeply ashamed of having caused them this 
alarm, came trailing himself along the ground to 
the feet of his mistress. 

" You furious brute ! " said Gowan, striking him 
with his foot again. ''You shall do penance for 
thi&" And he struck him again, and yet again. 

"Oh, pray don't punish him any more!" cried 
Little Dorrit. "Don't hurt him. See how gentle 
he is ! " At her entreaty, Gowan spared him ; and 
he deserved her intercession, for truly he was as 
submissive, and as sorry, and as wretched as a dog 
could be. 
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It was not easy to recover this shock and make 
the visit unrestrained, even though Fanny had not 
been, under the best of circumstances, the h*ast 
trifle in the way. In such further communication 
as passed among them before the sisters took their 
departure, Little Dorrit fancied it was reveah*d to 
her that Mr. Go wan treated his wife, even in Iiis 
very fondness, too much like a beautiful child. He 
seemed so unsuspicious of the depths of feeling 
which she knew must lie below that surface, that 
she doubted if there could be any such depths in 
himself. She wondered whether his want of ear- 
nestness might be the natural result of his want of 
such qualities, and whether it was witli |)eople as 
with ships, that, in too shallow and rotrky waters, 
their anchors had no hold, and they drifted any- 
where. 

He attended them down the staircase, jocosely 
apologizing for the poor quarters to which such 
poor fellows as himself were limited, and remark- 
ing that when the high and mighty Barnacles, his 
relatives, who would be dreadfully ashamed of 
them, presented him with U*tter, he would live in 
bitter to oblige them. At the water*s edge they 
were saluted by Hlandois, who looked white enough 
after his late adventure, but who maile very light 
of it notwithstanding, — laughing at the mention uf 
Lion. 

I-i<?aving the two togi'ther under the scrap of vinn 
ui>on the causeway, Ciowan idly scattering tho 
leaves from it into tlie water, and Hlandois li^'litiug 
a eigan'tte, the sisters were jKiddled away in statu 
as thev ha<l come. Thev h;ul not glided on for 
many minutes, when Little Dorrit became awaro 
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that Fanny was more showy in manner than the 
occasion appeared to requite, and, looking about for 
the cause, through the window and through the 
open door, savr another gondola evidently in waiting 
on them. 

As this gondola attended their progress in Tari- 
OUB artful ways ; sometimes shooting od ahead, aud 
stopping to let them i>ass j sometimes, when the 
way was broad enough, skimming along side by 
side with them; and sometimes following close 
astern ; and as Fanny gra<lually made no disguise 
that she was playing off graces upon somebody 
within it, of whom she at the same time feigned to 
bo unconscious ; Little Dorrit at length asked who 
it was? 

To which Fanny mado the short answer, " That 
gaby." 

" Who ? " said Little Dorrit. 

" My dear child," returned Fanny (in & tone sug- 
gesting that, before her uncle's protest, she might 
have said. Vmi little fool ! instead), "how slow you 
are ! Young Sparkler," 

She lowered the window on her side, and, leaning 
back and resting her elbow on it negligently, fanned 
herself with a rich Spanish fan of black and gold. 
The attendant gondola having skimmed forward 
again, with some swift trace of an eye in the win- 
dow, Fanny laughed coquettishly, and said, "Did 
you ever see such a fool, my love 7 " 

" Do you think he means to follow you all the 
way ? " asked Little Dorrit. 

"My precious child," returned Fanny, "1 can't 
possibly answer for what an idiot in a state of 
desperation may do, but I should think it highly 
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probable. It's not such an enormous distance. All 
Venice would scarcely be that, I imagine, if he's 
dying for a glimpse of me." 

<< And is he ? " asked Little Dorrit in perfect 
simplicity. 

"Well, my love, that really is an awkward 
question for me to answer," said her sister. "I 
believe he is. You had better ask Edward. He 
tells Edward lie is, I believe. I understand he 
makes a perfect spectacle of himself at the Casino, 
and that sort of places, by going on about me. But 
you had better ask Ekiward if you want to know." 

"I wonder he doesn't call," said Little Dorrit 
after thinking a moment. 

" My doar Amy, your wonder will soon cease, if 
I am rightly informed. I should not be at all sur- 
prised if he called to-day. The creature has only 
been waiting to get his courage up, I susi)ect." 

" Will you see him ? " 

"Indeed, my darling," said Fanny, "that's just 
as it may happen. Here he is again. I^ook at him. 
Oh, you simpleton ! " 

Mr. Sparkler had, undeniably, a weak appearance ; 
with his eye in the window like a knot in the glass, 
and no reason on earth for stopping his bark sud- 
denly, except the real reason. 

"When vou asked me if I will see him, my 
dear.'* said Fanny, almost as well coni]M>sed in the 
graceful indifference of her attitude as Mrs. Merdle 
herself, " what do vou mean ? " 

"I mean," said Little Dorrit — "I think I rather 
mean, what do you mean, dear Fanny ? " 

Fanny laughed again, in a manner at once con- 
descending, arch, and affable; and said, putting her 
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arm round her sister in a playfully affectionate 
way,— 

" Now tell me, my little pet. When we saw that 
woman at Martigny, how did you think she carried 
it off? Did you see what she decided on in a 
moment ? " 

" No, Fanny.** 

" Then I'll tell you, Amy. She settled with her- 
self, now I'll never refer to that meeting under such 
different circumstances, and I'll never pretend to 
have any idea that these are the same girls. That's 
her way out of a difficulty. What did I tell you 
when we came away from Harley Street that time ? 
She is as insolent and false as any woman in the 
world. But in the first capacity, my love, she may 
find people who can match her." 

A significant turn of the Spanish fan towards 
Fanny's bosom indicated with great expression 
where one of these people was to be found. 

" Not only that," pursued Fanny, " but she gives 
the same charge to Young Sparkler ; and doesn't let 
him come after me until she has got it thoroughly 
into his most ridiculous of all ridiculous noddles 
(for one really can't call it a head) that he is to 
pretend to have been first struck with me in that 
Inn Yard." 

*' Why ? " asked Little Dorrit. 

" Why ? Good gracious, my love ! " (again very 
much in the tone of You stupid little creature !) 
*• how can you ask ? Don't you see that I may have" 
become a rather desirable match for a noodle ? And 
don't you see that she puts the deception upon us, 
and makes a pretence, while she shifts it from her 
own shoulders (very good shoulders they are too, I 
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must say)/' observed Miss Fanny, glancing compla- 
cently at herself, " of considering our feelings ? " 

<' But we can always go back to the plain truth/' 

" Yes, but if you please we won't," retorted Fanny. 
'' No ; I am not going to have that done, Amy. The 
pretext is none of mine; it's hers, and she shall 
have enough of it." 

In the triumphant exultation of her feelings. Miss 
Fanny, using her Spanish fan with one hand, 
squeezed her sister's waist with the other, as if she 
were crushing Mrs. Merdle. 

"No," repeated Fanny. "She shall find me go 
her way. She took it, and I'll follow it. And, with 
the blessing of fate and fortune, 1*11 go on improv- 
ing that woman's acquaintance until I have given 
her maid, before her eyes, things from my dress- 
maker's ten times as handsome and expensive an 
she once gave me from hers ! " 

Little Dorrit was silent: sensible that she was 
not to be heard on any question affecting the family 
dignity; and unwilling to lose to no purpose her 
sister's newly and unexpectedly restored favor. She 
could not concur, but she was silent Fanny well 
knew what she was thinking of ; so well, that she 
soon asked her. 

Hor reply was, " Do you mean to encourage Mr. 
Sparkler, Fanny ? " 

" Encourage him, my dear ? " said her sister, 
smiling contemptuously. "That dei>ends upon what 
you call encourage. No, I don't mean to encourage 
him. But I'll make a slave of him." 

Little Dorrit glanced seriously and doubtfully in 
her fa<*e, but Fanny was not to be so brought to a 
check. She furled her fan of black and gold, and 
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rose more restored than might have been expected, 
and stammered for himself, with blushes, *^ Not at 
all so." Miss Fanny had no recollection of having 
ever seen him before, and was passing on with a 
distant inclination of her head, when he announced 
himself by name. Even then she was in a difficulty 
from being unable to call it to mind, until he 
explained that he had had the honor of seeing her 
at Martigny. Then she remembered him, and hoped 
his lady mother was well. 

"Thank you," stammered Mr. Sparkler, "she's 
uncommonly well — at least, poorly." 

" In Venice ? " said Miss Fanny. 

"In Rome," Mr. Sparkler answered. " I am here 
by myself, myself. I came to call upon Mr. Eilward 
Dorrit, myself. Indeed, upon Mr. Dorrit likewise. 
In fact, upon the family." 

Turning graciously to the attendants. Miss Fanny 
inquired whether her papa or brother was within ? 
The reply being that they were both within, Mr. 
S[>arkler humbly offered his arm. Miss Fanny, 
accepting it, was squired up the great staircase by 
Mr. Sparkler, who, if he still believed (which there 
is not any reason to doubt) that she had no nonsense 
about her, rather deceived himself. 

Arrived in a mouldering reception-room, where 
the faded hangings, of a sad sea-green, had worn 
and withered until they looked as if they might 
have claimed kindred with the waifs of seaweed 
drifting under the windows, or clinging to the walls 
and weeping for their imprisoned relations, Miss 
Fanny des)>atched emissaries for her father and 
brother. Pending whose ap|>earance, she showed to 
great advantage on a sofa, oompleting Mr. Sparkler's 
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qiiPSt with some remarka apon Dante — knoim 

tlinl gentleman as an eccentric man in the natura 
an Old File, who used to put leaves round his 

id, and sit upon a stool for some unaccountable 
jiurpose, outside the cathedral at Florence. 

Mr. Dorrit welcomed the visitor with the highest 
urbanity and most courtly manners. He inqutre-d 

i^icularly after Mrs. Merdle, He inquired pap- 
larly after Mr. Mer Mr. Sparkler said, op 

;uer twitched out of f in small pieces hy 

•ue shirt collar, that Ittrs. merule, having completely 
used up her place in the cou y, and also her house 
at Brighton, and being, of r :se, unable, don't you 
see, to remain in London n there wasn't a soul 
♦here, and not feeling hera this year quite up to 
risiting about at people's piLces, had resolved to 
tiave a touch at Rome, where & woman like herself, 
with a proverbially fine aj sarance and with no 
nonsense about he*, couldn't . il to be a great acqui- 
sition. As to Mr. Merdle, ht was so much wanted 
by the men in the City and the rest of those plaoea, 
and was aucb a doosed extraordinary phenomenoa 
in Buying and Banking and that, that Mr. Sparkler 
doubted if the monetary system of the country 
would be able to spare him : though that his work 
was occasionally one too many for him, and that he 
would be all the better for a temporary shy at an 
entirely new scene and climate, Mr. Sparkler did 
not conceal. As to himself, Mr. Sparkler conveyed 
to the Dorrit family that he was going, on rather 
particular business, wherever they were going. 

This immense conversational achievement re- 
quired time, but was effected. Being effected, 
Mr. Dorrit expressed his hope that Hr. Sparkler 
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would shortly dine with them. Mr. Sparkler re- 
ceived the idea so kindlv, that Mr. Dorrit asked 
what he was going to do that day, for instance? 
As he was going to do nothing that day (his usual 
occupation, and one for which lie was particularly 
qualified), he was secured without postponement; 
being further bound over to accompany the ladies 
to the Opera in the evening. 

At dinner-time Mr. Sparkler rose out of the sea, 
like Venus*s son taking after his mother, and made 
a splendid appearance ascending the great staircase. 
If Fanny had been charming in the morning, she 
was now thrice charming, very becomingly dressed 
in her most suitable colors, and with an air of 
negligence u|)on her that doubled Mr. Sparkler's 
fetters, and riveted them. 

"I hear you are acquainted, Mr. Sparkler,*' said 
his host at dinner, "with — ha — Mr. Gowan. Mr. 
Henry Gowan ? " 

"Perfectly, sir," returned Mr. Sparkler. "His 
mother and my mother are cronies, in fact." 

" If I had thought of it. Amy," said Mr. Dorrit, 
with a patronage as magnificent as that of Lonl 
IX'cimus himself, **you should have despatched a 
note to them, asking them to dine to-day. Some 
of our peoj>le could have — ha — fet<'h(Ml them, and 
taken them home. We could have spared a — hum 
— gondola for that purpose. I am sorry to havi» 
forgotten this. Pray remind me of thorn to-morrow.'* 

Little Dorrit was not without (loubts how Mr. 
Henry Gowan might take their patn)nage; but, she 
pn>mistMl not to fail in the reminder. 

•* Prav, d<M»s Mr. Ilenrv Gowan paint — ha — Por- 
traits ? " inquired Mr. Dorrit 
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Mr. Sparkler opined that he painted anything, 

if he could get the job. 

" He has no particular walk ? " said Mr. Dorrit. 

Mr. Sparkler, stimulated by Love to brilliancy, 
replied that, for a particular walk, a man ought to 
have a particular pair of shoes: as, for example, 
shooting, shooting-shoes ; cricket, cricket-shoes. 
Whereas, he believed that Henry Gowan had no 
particular pair of shoes. 

" No specialty ? " said Mr. Dorrit. 

This being a very long word for Mr. Sparkler, 
and his mind being exhausted by his late effort, he 
replied, *'No, thank you. I seldom take it." 

"Well!" said Mr. Dorrit, "it would be very 
agreeable to me to present a gentleman so con- 
nected with some — ha — Testimonial of my desire 
to further his interests, and develop the — hum — 
germs of his genius. I think I must engage Mr. 
Gowan to paint my picture. If the result should 
be — ha — mutually satisfactory, I might afterwards 
engage him to try his hand upon my family." 

The exquisitely bold and original thought pre- 
sented itself to Mr. Sparkler, that there was an 
opening here for saying there were some of the 
family (emphasizing "some" in a marked manner) 
to whom no painter could render justice. But, for 
want of a form of words in which to express the 
idea, it returned to the skies. 

This was the more to be regretted as Miss Fanny 
greatly applauded the notion of the portrait, and 
urged her papa to act upon it. She surmised, she 
said, that Mr. Gowan had lost better and higher 
opportunities by marrying his prett}' wife ; and 
Love iu a cottage, painting pictures for dinner, 
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was so delightfully interesting, that she begged 
her papa to give him the commission^ whether he 
could paint a likeness or not : though, indeed, both 
she and Amy knew he could, from having seen a 
speaking likeness on his easel that day, and having 
had the opiK)rtunity of comparing it with the origi- 
nal. These remarks made Mr. Sparkler (as perhaps 
they were intended to do) nearly distracted; for 
while, on the one hand, they expressed Miss Fanny's 
susceptibility to the tender passion, she herself 
showed such an innocent unconsciousness of his 
admiration, that his eyes goggled in his head with 
jealousy of an unknown rival. 

Descending into the sea again after dinner, and 
ascending out of it at the Opera staircase, preceded 
by one of their gondoliers, like an attendant Mer- 
man, with a great linen lantern, they entered their 
box, and Mr. Sparkler entered on an evening of 
agony. The theatre being dark, and the box light, 
several visitors lounged in during the representa- 
tion; in whom Fanny was so interested, and in 
conversation with whom she fell into such charm- 
ing attitudes, as she had little confidences with 
them, and little disputes concerning the identity 
of people in distant boxes, that the wretched 
Sparkler hated all mankind. Hut he had two 
consolations at the close of the performance. She 
pive him her fan to hold while she adjusted her 
cloak, and it was his blessed privilege to give 
her his arm down-stairs again. These cnimbs of 
encouragement, Mr. Sparkler thouglit, would just 
keep him going : and it is not impossible that Miss 
Dorrit thought so too. 

The Merman with his light was r<>ady at the box 
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door, and other Mermen with other lights were 
ready at many of the doors. The Dorrit Jfennan 
held his lantern low, to show the steps, and Mr. 
Sparkler put on another heavy set of fetters over 
his former set. as he watched her radiant feet 
twinkling dowu the stairs beside him. Among 
the loiterers here was Blandois of Paris, He spoke, 
and moved forward beside Fanny. 

Little Dorrit was in front, with her brother and 
Mrs. General (Mr. Dorrit had remained at home) ; 
bnt, on the brink of the quay, they all came to- 
gether. She started again to fold Blandois close 
to her handing Fanny into the boat. 

"Gowan has had a loss," he said, "since he was 
made happy to-day by a visit from fair ladies." 

"A loss?" repeated Fanny, relinquished by the 
bereaved Sparkler, and taking her seat. 

" A loss," said Blandois. " His dog, Lion." 

Little Dorrit's hand was in his as be spoke. 

" He is dead,'' said Blandois. 

"Dead!" echoed Little Dorrit. "That noble 
dog?" 

"Faith, dear ladies ! " said Blandois, smiling and 
shrugging his shoalders, "somebody has poisoned 
that noble dog. He is as dead as the Doges 1 " 



CHAPTER VIL 

MOSTLY PKUXES AND PRISM. 

Mrs. General, always on her coach-box keeping 
the proprieties well together, took pains to form a 
surface on her very dear young friend, and Mrs. 
Generars very dear young friend tried hard to 
receive it. Hani as she had tried in her laborious 
life to attain many ends, she had never tried harder 
than she did now to be varnished by Mrs. General. 
It made h«*r anxious and ill at ease to be operated 
upon by that smoothing hand, it is true; but she 
submitted herself to the family want in its great- 
ness, as she had submitted herself to the family 
want in its littleness, and vieldedtoherown inclina- 
tions in this thing no more than she had yielded to 
her hung«'r itself in the days when she ha<l saved 
her dinner that her father might have his supper. 

One comfort that she had under the Ordeal by 
(leneral was more sustaining to her, and made her 
mon» grateful, than to a less devoted and affection- 
ate spirit, not habituated to her struggles and sacri- 
fices, might ap[)ear quite reasonable : and, indeed, it 
may <)ft<»n !>«» observed in life that spirits like Lit- 
tle lK>rrit do not ap]>ear to reason half as carefully 
as tlie folks who g**t tin* better of them. The coii- 
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tinued kindness of ber sister w:is this comfort to 
Little Dorrit. It was nothing to her that the kind- 
ness took the form of tolerant patronage ; she was 
used to that. It was tiothiugto her that it kept ber 
in a tributary position, and showed her in attend- 
ance on the flaming car in which Miss Fatinj sat 
on an elevated seat, exacting hom^e ; she souglit 
no better place. Always admiring Fanny's beanty, 
and grace, and readiness, and not now asking her* 
self how much of her disposition to be strongly 
attached to Fanny was due to her own heart, and 
how much to Fanny's, she gare her all the sisterly 
fondness her great heart contained. 

The wholesale amount of Prunes and Prism 
which Mrs. General infused Into the family liCe, 
combined with the perpetual plunges made by 
Fanny into society, left but a very small retsidoe 
of any natural deposit at the bottom of the mix- 
ture. This rendered contidencea with Fanny doubly 
precious to Little Dorrit, and heightened the relief 
they afforded her. 

" Amy," said I^nny to her, one night when th^ 
were alone, after a day so tiring that Little Dorrit 
was quite worn out, though Fanny would hare 
taken another dtp into society wiUi the greatest 
pleasure in life, " I am going to put something iato 
your little head. You wbn't guess what it is, I 



"I don't think that's likely, dear," said Little 
Dorrit. 

" Come, III give yon a clew, child," said Faony. 
" Mrs. General." 

Prunes and Prism, in a thousand combinations, 
having been wearily in the ascendant all day — 
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everything having been surface and varnish, and 
show without substance — Little Dorrit looked as if 
she had hoped that Mrs. General was safely tucked 
up in bed for some hours. 

" Now can you guess. Amy ? " said Fanny. 

" No, dear. Unless I have done anything," said 
Little Dorrit, rather alarmed, and meaning anything 
calculated to crack varnish and ruffle surface. 

Fanny was so very much amused by the misgiv- 
ing, that she took up her favorite fan (being then 
seated at her dressing-t<ible with her armory of 
cruel instruments about her, most of them reeking 
from the heart of Sparkler), and tapped her sister 
frequently on the nose with it, laughing all the time. 

**0h, our Amy, our Amy !" said Fanny. **\Miat 
a timid little goose our Amy is ! But this is noth- 
ing to laugh at. On the contrary, I am very cross, 
my dear.'* 

•*As it is not with me, Fanny, I don't mind," 
returned her sister, smiling. 

*' Ah I Hut I do mind," said Fanny, "and so will 
you, Pet, when I enlighten you. Amy, has it never 
struck you that somelxxly is monstrously polite to 
Mrs. General V" 

** Everybody is indite to Mrs. General," said Lit- 
tle Dorrit. '* Because " — 

"Decausi' she freezes them into it ? " interrupted 
Fanny. ** I dun*t mean that : finite different from 
that. Tume I Has it never struck vou. Amv, that 
pa is monstrously polite to Mrs. (ien»'ral ?" 

Amy, murmurin*; "No/* looked (piile eonfuunded. 

*' No ; I dare say not. But he is." said Fanny. 
** He is. Amy. And rem«'niber my words. Mrs. 
G«'neral has designs on pa ! ** 



" Dear Fanny, do you think it possible that ilra. 
Genera] lias designs on any one ? " 

" Do I think it possible ? " retorted Fanny. " My 
love, I know it. I tell you she has desig-as on pa. 
And more than that, I tell yon, pa considers ber 
such a wonder, such a paragon of accomplishment, 
and such an acquisition to our family, that he is 
ready to get himself into a state of perfect infatoa- 
tion with ber at any moment. And that opens a 
pretty picture of things, I hope! Think of me 
with Mrs. General for a mamma ! " 

Little Dorrit did not reply, " Think of me with 
Mrs. General for a mamma ; '' but she looked anx- 
ious, and seriously inquired what had led Fanny to 
these conclusious. 

" Lord, my darling! " said Fanny tartly. " Toa 
might as well ask me how I know when a man is 
struck with mj'setf .' But, of course I do know. It 
happens pretty often ; but I always know it. I 
know this in much the same way, I suppose. At 
all events, I know it." 

" Ton never beard papa say anything 7 " 

" Say anything 1 " repeated Fanny. " My deatestr 
darling child, what necessity has be had, yet a while, 
to say anything ? " 

"And you have never beard Mrs. General say 
anything ? " 

"My goodness me. Amy," returned Fanny, "is 
she the sort of woman to say anything ? Isn't it 
perfectly plain and clear that she has nothing to do 
at present, but to hold herself upright, keep ber 
aggravating gloves on, and go sweeping about ? 
Say anything ! If she had the ace of trumps in ber 
hand at whist, sho wouldn't say anything, child. It 
would come out when she played it." 
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<< At least, you may be mistakeu, Fanny. Now 
may you not ? " 

*' Oh yes, I may be," said Fanny, " but I am not ! 
However, I am glad you can contemplate such an 
escape, my dear, and I am glad that you can take 
this, for the present, with sufHcient coolness to 
think of such a chance. It makes me hoi>e that 
you may be able to bear the connection. I should 
not be able to bear it, and I should not try. I'd 
marry Young Sparkler first." 

" Oh, you would never marry him, Fanny, under 
any circumstances ! " 

" Upon my word, my dear," rejoined that young 
lady with exceeding indifference, *' I wouldn't posi- 
tively answer even for that There's no knowing 
what might happen. Especially as I should have 
many opiM)rtunities, afterwanls, of treating that 
woman, his mother, in her own style. Which I 
most decidedly should not be slow to avail myself 
of, Amy." 

Nu more passed between the sist<*rs then; but 
what had passed gave the two subjects of Mrs. Gen- 
enil and Mr. Sparkler great prominence in Little 
Durrit's mind, and thenceforth she thought very 
much of both. 

Mrs. General having long ago formed her own 
surface to such perfection that it hid whatever was 
below it (if anything), no observation was to be 
made in that quarter. Mr. Dorrit Wiis undeniably 
V(*ry |K>lite to her, and had a high opinion of her; 
but Fanny. im]>etuous at most tiinrs, might easily 
Ik? wrong for all that. When»as, thr Sparkler ques- 
tion was on the different footing that any one could 
see what was going on there, and Little Dorrit saw 
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ity and pondered on it, with many doubts and won- 

derings. 

The devotion of Mr. Sparkler was only to be 
equalled by the caprice and cruelty of his enslaver. 
Sometimes she would prefer him to such distinction 
of notice, that he would chuckle aloud with joy; 
next day, or next hour, she would overlook him so 
completely, and drop him into such an abyss of 
obscurity, that he would groan under a weaJs. pre- 
tence of coughing. The constancy of his attendance 
never touched Fanny : though he was so inseparable 
from Edward, that when that gentleman wished for 
a change of society he was under the irksome neces- 
sity of gliding out like a conspirator, in disguised 
boats and by secret doors and back ways ; though 
he was so solicitous to know how 'Sir. Dorrit was, 
that he called every other day to inquire, as if Mr. 
Dorrit were the prey of an intermittent fever; 
though he was so constantly being paddled up and 
down before the principal windows, that he might 
have been supposed to have made a wager for a 
large stake to be paddled a thousand miles in 
a thousand hours : though, whenever the gondola 
of his mistress left the gate, the gondola of Mr. 
Sparkler shot out from some watery ambush and 
gave chase, as if she were a fair smuggler, and he 
a custom-house officer. It was probably owing to 
this fortification of the natural strength of his con- 
stitution with so much exposure to the air and the 
salt sea, that Mr. Sparkler did not pine outwardly ; 
but, whatever the cause, he was so far from having 
any prospect of moving his mistress by a languish- 
ing state of health, that he grew bluffer every day, 
and that peculiarity in his appearance of seeming 
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rather a swelled boy than a young roan became 
developed to an extraordinary degree of ruddy 
])uffiness. 

Blandois calling to pay his respects, Mr. Dorrit 
received him with affability as the friend of Mr. 
(rowan, and mentioned to him his idea of commis- 
sioning Mr. Gowan to transmit him to posti^rity. 
Blandois highly extolling it, it occurred to Mr. 
Dorrit that it might be agreeable to Blandois to 
communicate to his friend the great opportunity 
reserved for him. Blandois accepted the commis- 
sion with his own free elegance of manner, and 
swore he would discharge it before he was an hour 
older. On his ini{)arting the news to Gowan, that 
MasU^r gave Mr. Dorrit to the Devil with great lib- 
erality some round dozen of times (for he ri»sented 
patronage almost as much xs he resented tht: want 
of it), and was inclined to quarrel with his friend 
for bringing him the message. 

** It may be a defect in my mental vision, Blan- 
dois/* said he, ** but may I die if I see what you 
have to do with this." 

"Death of my life I" replied Blandois, "nor I 
neither, except that I thought I was serving my 
friend." 

**By putting an upstart's hire in his pocket?" 
said Gowan, frowning. *• Do you mean that '.' Tell 
your other friend to get his head painted for the 
sign uf some public-house, and to get it done by a 
sign-painter. Who am I, and who is he ? ** 

** Professore," returned thi* ambassador, **and 
who is Blandois ? " 

WitliDUt apiN'aring at all int<*rcHted in the latter 
question, Gowau angrily whist k'd Mr. Dorrit away. 




But, nest day, be resumed the subject by saying in 
his oS-haud manner, and with a slighting laugh, 
" Well, Blandots, when shall we go to this MseceDaa 
of yours ? We journeymen must take jobs ^ipbeD 
we can get them. When shall we go and look after 
this job ? " 

"When you will," said the injured Blandois, " as 
you please. What have I to do with it ? What is 
it to mtj ? " 

" I can tell yon what it is to me," said Gowaa. 
"Bread and cheese. One must eat! So come 
along, my Blandois." 

Mr. Dorrit received them in the preseooe of his 
daughters and of Mr. Sparkler, who happened, by 
some surprising accident, to be calling there. 
" How are you, Sparkler ? " said Gowan carelessly. 
"When you have to live by your mother wit, old 
boy, I hope you may get on better than I do." 

Mr. Dorrit then mentioned his propoaaL " Sir," 
Btud Gowan, laughing, after receiving it gracefully 
enough, " I ara new to the t.i-.iiie. and not expert at 
its mysteries. I believe I ought to look at yoa in 
various lights, tell you you are a capital subject, 
and consider when I shall be sufficiently disengaged 
to devote myself with the necessary enthusiasm to 
the fine picture I mean to make of you. I assure 
you," and he laughed again, "I feel quite a traitor 
in the camp of those dear, gifted, good, noble fel- 
lows, my brother artists, by not doing the hocus- 
pocus better. But I have not been brought up to 
it, and it's too late to learn it. T^ow, the fact ia, 
I am a very bad painter, but not much worse than 
the generality. If you are going to throw away 
a hundred guineas or so, I am as poor as a poor 
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rotation of great people usually is, and I shall be 
very much obliged to you if you'll throw thorn away 
u{)on me. I'll do the b*»st 1 can for tlie money; 
and if the best should be bad, why, oven then, you 
may probably have a bad picture with a small name 
to it. instead of a bad picture with a large name 
to it." 

This tone, though not what he had ex])ected, on 
the whole suited Mr. Dorrit remarkably well. It 
showed that the gentleman, highly connected, and 
not a mere workman, would be under an obligation 
to him. He expressed his satisf<'iction in placing 
himself in Mr. (rowan*s hands, and trusted that he 
would have the pleasure, in their characters as pri- 
vate gentlemen, of improving his acquaintance. 

** You are very good," said Gowan. '* I have not 
forsworn society since 1 joined the brotherhood of 
the brush (the most delightful follows on the face 
of the earth), and am glad enough to smell the old 
fine gunpowder now and then, though it did blow 
mo into mid-air and my present calling. You'll 
not think* Mr. Dorrit," and hero he laughed again 
in the easiest way, 'Hhat I am lapsing into the free- 
masonry of the craft — for it's not so ; upon my life 
I can't help l)otraying it whenever I go, though, by 
Jupiter. I love and honor the craft with all my 
nii.;ht — if I propose a stipulation as to time and 
place ? " 

Ha I Mr. Dorrit could erect no — hum — suspi- 
cion of that kind on Mr. (lowan's frankness. 

*• Again, you are very goo<l." said (iowan. " Mr. 
Dorrit, I hear you are going to Home. I am going 
to Kume. having friends there. L«'t me l>ogin to do 
you the injustice I have conspired to do you there 
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— not here. We shall all be harried daring the 
rest of oar stay here; and thoagh there's not a 
poorer man with whole elbows in Venice than my- 
selfy I have not qaite got all the Amatenr oat of me 
yet — compromising the trade again, yoa seel — 
and can't fall on to order, in a harry, for the mere 
sake of the sixpences." 

These remarks were not less &Yorably receiyed 
by Mr. Borrit than their predecessors. They were 
the prelade to the first reception of Mr. and Mrs. 
Gtowan at dinner, and they skilfally placed Gowan 
on his osnal groond in the new f amUy. 

His wife, too, they placed on her osaal groand. 
Miss Fanny understood, with particnlar distinctness, 
that Mrs. Gowan's good looks had cost her hasband 
▼eiy dear; that there had been a great distarbance 
aboat her in the Bamade famUy; and that the 
Dowager Mrs. Gowan, nearly heart-lnoken, had res- 
olately set her face against the marriage ontil orer- 
powered by her maternal feelings. Mrs. General 
likewise clearly anderstood that the attachment had 
occasioned much family grief and dissension. Of 
honest Mr. !A[eagles no mention was made ; except 
that it was natural enough that a person of that 
sort should wish to raise his daughter out of his 
own obscurity, and that no one could blame him for 
trying his best to do so. 

Little Dorrit's interest in the fair subject of this 
easily accepted belief was too earnest and watchful 
to fail in accurate observation. She could see that 
it had its part in throwing upon Mrs. Gowan the 
touch of shadow under which she lived, and she 
even had an instinctive knowledge that there was 
not the least truth in it. But, it had an influence 
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in placing obstacles in the way of her association 
with Mrs. Gowan, by making the Prunes and Prism 
school excessively polite to her, but not very inti- 
mate with her; and Little Dorrit, as an enforced 
sizar of that college, was obliged to submit herself 
humbly to its ordinances. 

Nevertheless, there was a sympathetic understand- 
ing already established between the two, which 
would have carried them over greater difficulties, 
and made a friendship out of a more restricted in- 
tercourse. As though accidents were determined to 
be favorable to it, they had a new assurance of con- 
geniality in the aversion which each perceived that 
the other felt towards Blandois of Paris ; an aver- 
sion amounting to the repugnance and horror of a 
natural antipathy towards an odious creature of the 
reptile kind. 

And there was a passive congeniality between 
them, besides this active one. To both of them 
Blandois behaved in exactly the same manner; and 
to both of them his manner had uniformly some- 
thing in it which they both knew to be different 
from his bearing towards others. The difference 
was too minute in its expression to be perceived by 
others, btit they knew it to be there. A mere trick 
of his evil eyes, a mere turn of his smooth white 
hand, a mere hair's breadth of addition to the fall of 
his nose and the rise of the mustache in the most 
frequent movement of his face, conveyed to both of 
them equally a swagger i)ersonal to themselves. It 
was as if he had said, '* I have a secret power in 
this quarter. I know what I know." 

This had never been felt by them both in so great 
a degree, and never by each so perfectly to the 
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knowledge of the other, as on a day when he came 
to Mr. Dorrit'a to take hia leave before qnitting 
Venice, Jtrs, Gowan was herself there for the same 
purpose, and be came upon the two together; the 
rest of the family being out. The two had uot been 
together five minutes, and the peculiar manner 
Becmed to convey to them, " You were going to talk 
about me. Hah ! Behold me here to prevent it ! " 

" Gowan is coming here ? " said Blandois with 
his smile. 

Mrs. Oowan replied, he was not coming. 

"Not coming!" said Blandois. "Vermit your 
devoted servant, when you leave here, to escort yoa 
home." 

" Thank you ; I am not going home." 

"Not going home.'" said Blandois. "Then I am 
forlorn." 

That he might be ; but he was not so forlorn aa to 
loam away and leave them together. He sat enter- 
taining them with his finest compliments, and his 
choicest conversafiim; but, he conveyed to them, 
all the time, "No, no, no, dear ladies. Behold me 
here expressly to prevent it ! " 

He conveyed it to them with so much meaniog, 
and he had such a diabolical persistency in him, that 
at length Mrs. Gowan rose to depart. On his offer- 
ing his hand to Mrs. Gowan to lead her down the 
staircase, she retained Little Dorrit's hand in hers, 
with a cautious pressure, and said, " No, thank you. 
But, if you will please to see if my boatman is there, 
I shall be obliged to you." 

It left him no choice but to go down before them. 
As he did so, hat in hand, Mrs. Gowan whispered, — 

"He killed the dog," 
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"Does Mr. Gowan know it?" Little Dorrit 
whi8i)ered. 

"No one knows it. Don't look towanls me; look 
towards him. He will turn his face in a moment. 
No one knows it, but 1 am sure he did. You are?" 

*• I — I think so," Little Dorrit answered. 

" Henry likes him, and will not think ill of him ; 
he is so generous and open himself. Hut you and I 
feel sure that we think of him as he deserves. He 
argued with Henry that the dog had been alrea<ly 
poisoned when he changed so, and sprung at him. 
Henry l)elieves it, but we do not. I see he is listen- 
ing, but ean't hear. Good-by, my love! Good- 
by!" 

The last words were spoken aloud, as the vigilant 
Blandois >tojipe<l, turn<*d his head, and looked at 
them from the l>ottom of the staircase. Assunnlly 
he did look then, though he looked his ]>olitest, as 
if .any real philanthropist eould have desired no 
l)etter employment than to lash a gn*at stone to his 
neek, and drop him into the water flowing lK*y<md 
the dark arched gateway in which he stood. No 
such benefactor to man being on the sj)ot, he handed 
Mrs. Gowan to her boat, and stood there until it had 
shot out of the narrow view; when he handed him- 
self into his own boat and follow«»d. 

Little Dorrit had sometimes thought, and now 
thought again as she retraced her steps up the stair- 
case, that he had made his way too easily into her 
father's house. Hut, so many and such varit»ties of 
people did the sann', through Mr. Dorrit's partici- 
{>ation in his elder daughtt'r's society mania, that it 
was hardly an exceptional case A j»crf»M't fury for 
making acquaintances on whom to impress their 
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riches and importance had seized the house of 
Dorrit. 

It appeared on the whole, to Little Dorrit herself, 
that this same society in which they lived greatly 
resembled a superior sort of Marshalsea. Numbers 
of people seemed to come abroad, pretty much as 
people had come into the prison; through debt, 
through idleness, relationship, curiosity, and general 
unfitness for getting on at home. They were brought 
into these foreign towns in the custody of couriers 
and local followers, just as the debtors had been 
brought into the prison. They prowled about the 
churches and picture-galleries much in the old, 
dreary, prison-yard manner. They were usually 
going away again to-morrow or next week, and rarely 
knew their own minds, and seldom did what they 
said they would do, or went where they said they 
would go: in all this, again, very like the prison 
debtors. They paid high for poor accommodation, 
and disparaged a place while they pretended to like 
it: which was exactly the Marshalsea custom. The^- 
were envied, when they went away, by people left 
behind feigning not to want to go : and that, again, 
was the Marshalsea habit invariablv. A certain set 
of words and phrases, as much belonging to tourists 
as the College and the Snuggery belonged to the 
jail, was always in their mouths. The}- had precisely 
the same incapacity for settling down to anything as 
the prisoners used to have ; they rather deteriorated 
one another, as the prisoners used to do ; and they 
wore untidy dresses, and fell into a sloucliing way 
of life: still, always like the people in the ^I:irshal- 
sea. 

The period of the family's stay at Venice came. 
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in its course, to an end, and they moved, with their 
retinue, to Rome. Through a rei)etition of the 
former Italian scenes, growing more dirty and more 
haggard as they went on, and bringing them «it length 
to where the verj- air was diseased, they passed to 
their destination. A fine residence had been taken 
for them on the Corso, and there they took up their 
abode, in a city where everything seemed to be trying 
to stand still forever on the ruins of something else 
— except the water, which, following tlie eternal 
laws, tumbled and rolled from its glorious multitude 
of fountains. 

Here it seemed to Little Dorrit that a change came 
over the Marshalsea spirit of their society, and that 
Prunes and I^rism got the upper hand. Everybody 
was walking about St. Peter's and the Vatican on 
somel)ody else's cork legs, and straining every visible 
object through everybo<ly else's sieve. Nobody said 
what anything was, but everylxxly said what the 
Mrs. Generals, Mr. Eustace, or somebody else said 
it was. The whole body of travellers seemed to be 
a collection of voluntary human s.acrifiees, bound 
hand and foot, and delivered over to Mr. Eustace 
and his attendants, to have the entrails of their 
intellects arranged aeconling to the tist«» of that 
sacred priesthoo*!. Through the rugged r«»mains of 
temples and tombs and palaces and senate-halls and 
theatres and ampliitlicatres of ancient days, hosts 
of tongue-tied antl blindfolded moderns were care- 
fully feeling their way. incessantly repeating Prunes 
and Prism, in tlie endeavor to set tlieir lips accorrl- 
ing to the received forms. Mrs. (Jeneral wxs in her 
pure element. Xolxxiy had an opinion. There was 
a formation of surfac«* going on around her on an 
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amazing scale, and it had not a flaw of courage or 
honest free speech in it. 

Another modification of Prunes and Prism insinu- 
ated itself on Little Dorrit's notice very shortly 
after their arrival. They received an early visit 
from Mrs. Merdle, who led that extensive depart- 
ment of life in the Eternal City that winter ; and 
the skilful manner in which she and Fanny fenced 
with one another on the occasion almost made her 
quiet sister wink, like the glittering of small-swords. 

" So delighted," said Mrs. Merdle, " to resume an 
acquaintance so inauspiciously begun at Martigny." 

" At Martigny, of course," said Fanny. " Charmed, 
I am sure ! " 

'^ I understand," said Mrs. Merdle, '^ from my son 
Edmund Sparkler, that he has already improved 
that chance occasion. He has returned quite trans- 
ported with Venice." 

" Indeed ! " returned the careless Fanny. " Was 
he there long ? " 

" I might refer that question to Mr. Dorrit," said 
Mrs. Merdle, turning the bosom towards that gen- 
tleman; "Edmund having been so much indebted 
to him for rendering his stay agreeable." 

" Oh, pray don't speak of it I '• returned Fanny. 
"I believe papa had the pleasure of inviting Mr. 
Sparkler twice or thrice, — but it was nothing. We 
had so many people about us, and kept such open 
house, that if he had that pleasure, it was less than 
nothing.'' 

"Except, my dear," said Mr. Dorrit, "except — 
ha — as it afforded me unusual gratification to — 
hum — show by any means, however slight and 
worthless, the — ha, hum — high estimation in 
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wliich, in — ha — common witli the rest of the 
world, I hold so distinguished and princely a char- 
acter as Mr. Merdle's." 

The bosom received this tribute in its most en- 
i^Mging manner. 

" Mr. Merdle," observed Fanny, as a means of 
dismissing Mr. Sparkler into the background, "is 
<iuite a theme of papa's, you must know, Mrs. 
Merdle." 

'• I have been — ha — disappointed, madam,** said 
Mr. Dorrit, ''to understand from Mr. Sparkler that 
there is no great — hum — probability of Mr. Mer- 
dle's coming abroa<l." 

*' Why, indeed," said Mrs. Merdle, " he is so much 
engaged, and in such request, that I fear not. He 
has not been able to get abroad for years. You, 
Miss Dorrit, I believe, have been almost continually 
abroad for a long time." 

"Oh dear yes I " drawled Fanny with the greatest 
hardihood. " An immense number of years." 

** So I should have inferred," said Mrs. Merdle. 

" Exactly," said Fanny. 

•' I trust, however," resumed Mr. Dorrit, " that if 
I have not the — hum — great advantage of becom- 
ing known to Mr. Mt*rdle on this side of the Alps or 
Mediterranean, I sliall have that honor on returning 
to England. It is an honor I particularly desire 
and shall particularly esteem." 

"Mr. Merdle," said Mrs. Merdle, who had been 
looking admiringly at Fanny through her eye-glass, 
•• will esteem it, I am sure, no less." 

Little l>orrit, still habitually thoughtful and soli- 
tary, though no longer alone, at first supposed this 
to Ix* mere Prunes and Prism. But, as her father, 
Vdi.. 1 1. -1:3. 
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when they had been to a brilliant reception at Mrs. 
Merdle's, harped, at their own family breakfast- 
table, OD his wish to know Mr. Merdle, with the 
contingent view of benefiting by the advice of that 
wonderful man in the disposal of his fortune, she 
began to think it bad a real meaning, and to enter- 
tain a cariosity on her own part to see the ahining 
light of the time. 



\ 
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CHAPTER VIIT. 

THE DOWAGER MK8. GOWAN 18 REMINDED THAT IT 

NEVER DOES. 

While the waters of Venice and the ruins of 
Rome were sunning themselves for the pleasure of 
the Dorrit family, and wero daily Inking sketched 
out of all earthly proportion, lineament, and like- 
ness by travelling pencils innumerable, the firm of 
Doyce and Clennani hammered away in Bleeding 
Heart Yard, and the vigon)us clink of iron upon 
iron was heard there through the working hours. 

The younger jiartnor had, by this time, brought 
the business into sound trim ; and the elder, left 
free to follow his own ingenious devices, had done 
much to (.Mihance the character of the factorv. As 
an ingenious man, he had necessarily to encounter 
every discouragement that the ruling powers for a 
l(*ngth of time had been able by any means to put 
in the way of this class of culprits; but that was 
only reasonable selfnlefence in the |>owers, since 
How to do it must obviously be regarded as the 
natural and mortal enemv of How not to do it. In 
this was to Im» found the IxLsis of the wise system, 
by tooth and nail uph(*ld by the (Mroumlorution 
Officei of warning every ingenious British subject 
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to be ingeoious a.t his peril; of harassing him, 
obstructing him, iuvitiug robbers (by making his 
remedy uncertain, difficult, and expensive) to plun- 
der him, and at the best of coD&seatiug his property 
after a short term of eujoymeDt, as though iaven- 
tion were on a. par with felony. The system had 
uniformly found great favor with the Barnacles^ 
and that was only reasonable, t«o ; for one who 
worthily invents must be in earnest, and the Barna- 
cles abhorred and dreaded oothing half so much. 
That, again, was very reasonable ; since, in a coun- 
try suffering under the affliction of a great amoont 
of earnestness, tliei-e might, in an exceeding short 
space of time, be not a single Barnacle left sticking 
to a post. 

Daniel Doyee faced his condition with its pains 
and penalties attached to it, and soberly worked on 
for the work's sake. Cleunam, cheering him with 
a hearty co-operation, w-aa a moral support to him, 
besides doing good service In his business relation. 
The concern prospered, and the partners were fast 
friends. 

But Daniel could not forget the old design of so 
many years. It was not in reason to be expected 
that he should ; if he could have lightly forgotten 
it, be could never have conceived it, or had the 
patience and perseverance to work it out. So Clen- 
nam thought when he sometimes observed him of 
an evening looking over the models and draiv- 
ings, and consoling himself by muttering with a 
sigb, as he put them away £^^n, that the thing 
was as true as it ever was. 

To show no sympathy with so much endeavor, 
and so much disappointment, would have been to 
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fail in what Clennam regarded as among the implied 
obligations of his partnership. A revival of the 
passing interest in the subject which had been by 
chance awakened at the door of the Circumlocution 
Oiiice originated in this feeling. He asked his part- 
ner to explain the invention to him ; '* having a 
ItMiient consideration/' he stipulated, '' for my being 
no workman, Doyce." 

" No workman ! " said Doyce. " You would have 
been a thorough workman if you had given yourself 
to it. You have as good a head for understanding 
such things as I have met with." 

" A totally uneducated one, I am sorry to add,'* 
said Clonnam. 

*' I don't know that," returned Doyce, " and I 
wouldn't have you say that. No man of sense who 
has been generally improved, and has improved him- 
self, can be called quite uneducated as to anything. 
I don't iKirticularly favor mysteries. I would as 
soon, on a fair and clear explanation, be judged by 
one class of man as another, provided he had the 
c^ualification I have named." 

^' At all events,** said Clennam — ''this sounds as if 
we were exchanging compliments, but we know we 
arc not — I shall have the advantage of as plain an 
explanation as can be given." 

'' Well ! " said Daniel in his steady, even way, 
* ril try to make it so." 

He had the iK)wer, often to be found in union 
with such a character, of explaining what he himself 
perceived and meant, with the direct force and dis- 
tinctness with which it struck his own mind. His 
manner of demonstration was so orderly and neat 
and simple, that it was not easy to mistake him. 
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There was sometliing almost ludicrous in the coui- 
plete irreconcilability of a vague couventional notion 
that he must be a visiooarj man, with the precise, 
sagacious travelling of his eye and thumb over the 
plans, their patient stoppages at particnlar points, 
their careful returns to other points whence little 
channels of explanation had to be traced up, and 
his steady manner of making everj-thing good and 
everything sound at each important stage, before 
taking his hearer on a line's breadth further. His 
dismissal of himself from his description vrns hardly 
less remarkable. He never said, I discovered this 
adaptation or inveuted that combination ; but showed 
the whole thing as if the Divine Artificer had made 
it, and he had happened to find it. So modest he 
was about it, such a pleasant touch of respect was 
mingled with his quiet admitation of it, and so 
calmly convinced he was that it was established on 
irrefragable laws. 

Not only that evening, but for several succeeding 
evenings, Clennam was quite charmed by this inves- 
tigation. The more he pursued it, and the oftener 
he glauoed at the gray head ItcndJug over It, and the 
shrewd eye kindling with pleasure in it and love of 
it — instrument for probing his heart though it had 
been made for twelve long years — the less he could 
reconcile it to his younger enei^ to let it go with- 
out one effort more. At length he said, — 

" Doyce, it came to this at last — that the business 
was to be sunk with Heaven knows how many more 
wrecks, or begun all over again ? " 

"Yes," returned Doyce, "that's what the noble- 
men and gentlemen made of it after a dozen years." 

" And pretty fellows, too ! " said Clennam bitterlj. 
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"The usual thing!*' observed Doyce. "I must 
not make a martyr of myself, when I am one of so 
large a company.** 

" Relinquish it, or begin it all over again ? " mused 
Clennam. 

" That was exactly the long and the short of it," 
said Doyce. 

"Then, my friend," cried Clennam, starting up, 
and taking his work-roughened hand, " it shall be 
begun all over again I " 

Doyce looked alarmed, and replied, in a hurry — 
for him, " No, no. Better put it by. Far better put 
it by. It will be heard of one day. I can put it by. 
You forget, my good Clennam : I have put it by. It's 
all at an end." 

" Yes, Doyce," returned Clennam, *' at an end as 
far as your efforts and rebuffs are concerned, I 
admit, but not as far as mine are. I am younger 
than you ; I have only once set foot in that precious 
office, and i am fresh game for them. Come I I'll 
try them. You shall do exactly as you have been 
doing since we have been together. I will add (as 
I easily can), to what I have been doing, the attempt 
to get public justice done to you ; and, unless I have 
some success to report, you shall hear no more of it." 

Daniel Doyce was still reluctant to consent, and 
again and again urged that they had better put it 
by. Hut it was natural that he should gradually 
allow himself to he over-persuaded by Clennam, and 
sliould yield. Yield he did. So Arthur resumed 
tht> long and ho|>eless labor of striving to make way 
with the Ciroumlo<*ution Office. 

The waiting-rooms of that Department soon began 
to be famili;ir with his presence, and ho was gener- 
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9lDj Qsheied into tiiem by its janitors mnek as a 
pidqpoQiket might be shown into a police<iflEboe| the 
prindpal difference being that the object of the 
lat» class of public business is to keep the pick- 
pockety while the Circomlocution object was to gei 
rid of dennam. However, he was resolved to stick 
to tiie Oreat Department ; and so the woriL of totmf 
filling^ corresponding^ minuting^ memorandom-inak* 
hqi^ si^piini^ countersigning, counter-countersigning 
backwards and forwards, and referring sidewqr% 
crosswise^ and sigsag^ recommenced. 

Here arises a feature of the Circumlocution OflBoa 
not previously menticmed in the present record. 
Whmi that admirahle Department got into trouble 
and was, by some infuriated member of Parliament 
whom the ffiift li<» Barnacles almost suspected of 
TaboTJng undeir d irfy^^i^ possession, attacdked, on tihs 
BMrits'of no individual case^ but as an Inrtituti0n 
wholly abominable and Bedlamite; then the noble 
or right honorable Bamade who represented it in 
the House would smite that member, and cleave him 
asunder, with a statement of the quantity of busi- 
ness (for the prevention of business) done by the 
Circumlocution Office. Then would that noble or 
right honorable Barnacle hold in his hand a paper 
containing a few figures, to which, with the permis- 
sion of the House, he would entreat its attention. 
Then would the inferior Barnacles exclaim, obeying 
orders, " Hear, hear, hear ! " and " Bead ! " Then 
would the noble or right honorable Barnacle per- 
ceive, sir, from this little document, which he 
thought might carry conviction even to the pervers- 
est mind (Derisive laughter and cheering from the 
Barnacle fry), that within the short compass of 
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the last financial half-year, this much-maligned 
Department (Cheers) had written and received 
fifteen thousand letters (Loud cheers), twenty-four 
thousand minutes (Louder cheers), and thirty-two 
thousand five hundred and seventeen memoranda 
(Vehement cheering). Nay, an ingenious gentle- 
man connected with the Department, and himself a 
valuable public servant, had done him the favor to 
nmke a curious calculation of the amount of station- 
ery consumed in it during the same period. It 
formed a part of tliis same short document ; and he 
derived from it the remarkable fact, that the sheets 
of foolscap paper it had devoted to the public ser- 
vice would pave the footways on both sides of Oxford 
Street from end to end, and leave nearly a quarter 
of a mile to spare for the Park (Immense cheering 
and laughter); while of ta])e — red tape — it had 
used enough to stretch, in graceful festoons, from 
Hyde Park Corner to the General Post Office. 
Then, amidst a burst of official exultation, would 
the noble or right honorable Barnacle sit down, 
leaving the mutilated fragments of the member on 
the field. No one, after that exemplary demolition 
of him, would have the hardihood to hint that the 
more the Circumlocution Office did, the less was 
done, and that the greatest blessing it could confer 
on an unhappy public would be to do nothing. 

With sufficient occupation on his hands, now that 
he had this a^Mitional task — such a task had many 
and many a serviceable man died of before his 
day — Arthur Clennam led a life of slight variety. 
Rep^ular visits to his mother^s dull sick-room, and 
visits scarcely less regular to Mr. Meagles at Twick- 
enham, were its only changes during many months. 
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He sadly and sorely missed Little Donit. Hie 
had been prepared to miss her very mnch, but not 
so mnch. He knew to the full extent only ihxaaf^ 
experienee what a large place in his life was left 
blank when her familiar little figure went out of ift. 
He felty too^ that he mnst relinquish the hope ef 
its return, understanding the lamily ohaiaetHr soflfc- 
ciently wdl to be assured that he and she were 
diTided by a tntoad ground of separation. The (dd 
interest he had had in her, and her old trusting 
relianoe on him, were tinged with melancholy in his 
mind: so soon had change stolen over them, and ao 
soon had they glided into the past with oth^ secret 
tendernesses. 

When he reoeiyed her letter he was greatly moved, 
but did not the less sensibly feel that she was far 
divided from him by more than distance. It helped 
him toadeazerand keener perception of the plaoe 
assigned him by the family. He saw tiiat he was 
cherished in her grateful remembrance secretly, and 
that they resented him with the jail and the rest of 
its belongings. 

Through all these meditations, which every day 
of his life crowded about her, he thought of her 
otherwise in the old way. She was his innocent 
friend, his delicate child, his dear Little Dorrit. 
This very change of circumstances fitted curiously 
in with the habit, begun on the night when the 
roses floated away, of considering himself as a 
much older man than his years really made him. 
He regarded her from a point of view which in its 
remoteness, tender as it was, he little thought would 
have been unspeakable agony to her. He specu- 
lated about her future destiny, and about the hus- 
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band she might have, with an affection for her 
which would have drained her heart of its dearest 
drop of hope, and broken it. 

Everything about liiin tended to confirm him in 
the custom of looking on himself as an elderly man, 
from whom such aspirations as he had combated in 
the case of Minnie Gowan (though that was not so 
long ago either, reckoning by months and seasons) 
were finally departed. His relations with her 
father and mother were like those on which a 
widower son-in-law might have stood. If the twin 
sister, who was dead, had lived to |)ass away in the 
bloom of womanhood, and he had been her husband, 
the nature of his intercourse with Mr. and Mrs. 
Meagles would probably have been just what it was. 
This imperoej)tibly helped to render habitual the 
impression within him that he had done with, and 
dismissed, that part of life. 

He invariably heard of Minnie from them, as 
telling them in her letters how happy she was, and 
how she lovt»d her husband ; but, inseparable from 
that subject, he invariably saw the old cloud on Mr. 
Meagles's face. Mr. Meagles had never been quite 
so radiant since the marriage as before. He had 
never qwiif* n»covered the separation from Pet. He 
was the same gofwl-humored, open creature ; but as 
if his face. fn)m being much turned towards the 
pictures of his two children which could show him 
only one look, unconsciously .oilopted a characti»ris- 
ti<* from them, it always had now, through all its 
changes of expression, a Unik of loss in it. 

One wintrv Saturdav, when Clennam was at the 
cottagi'. the Dowager Mi>. (iowan drove up, in the 
Hami>ton-Court equipage wliich pretended to bt* 




tt« etdnrife vqpjago of so many iadiridoal pi»- 
p rie to w. She dMoended, in her shadj ambaandB 
al gnea &o» to f»Tor Hz. aad Hn. Hto«|^ wiA a 
oelL 

''And bov do yoa both do^ P^a ind IffmnB* 
Meagles ? " nid she, enoonnpng her hnmbla om- 
omUohk. *'Aiid wlwn did yoa last hew front or 
abost nv poor fenoir r ** 

My poor feOov was her bod ; and Oa» mods of 
ipeAng of him politolr hqit alin, without any 
cffsnee in Uie mnU, tha pretenoe that he had faQaa 
ft fiotim to the Kea^ea' wiles. 

MAnd the dear ^etly one ? ** aaid Hn. Qowae. 
*<BaT« joa later news of her Uian I haTsf 

Vhifih also delioatel J imj^ed that her son had 
been eaptued 1^ mete beanty, and nsder its baA- 
■atioii bad ftor^one all sorts of woddly advan- 
taees. 

"I am Ban," said Mrs. Gowan, inthoot attaioinir 
her attentifBi on the answers she teoeiTed, " it^ an 
unspeakable comfort to know they continoe h^if^. 
Hy poor fellow is of snch a restless disposition, and 
has been so used to roving abont, and to being in- 
constant and popular among all manner of people, 
that it's the greatest comfort in life. I suppose 
they're as poor as mice, Papa Merles ? " 

Mr. Meagles, fidgety under the question, replied, 
"I hope not, ma'am. I hope they will manage their 
little income." 

" Ob ! my dearest Meagles ! " returned that lady, 
tapping him on the arm with the green fan, and 
then adroitly interposing it between a yawn and the 
company, "bow can you, as a man of the world and 
one of the most business-like of human beings — 
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for yoa know yon are business-like, and a great deal 
too much for us who are not '' — 

(Which went to the former purpose, by making 
Mr. Meagles out to be an artful schemer.) 

** — How can you talk about their managing their 
little means ? My poor dear fellow ! The idea of 
his managing hundreds ! And the sweet pretty 
creature, too ! The notion of her managing ! Papa 
Meagles ! Don't ! " 

"Well, ma'am," said Mr. Meagles gravely, "I 
am sorry to admit, then, that Henry certainly does 
anticipate his means." 

" Aly dear good man — I use no ceremony with 
you, because we are a kind of relations; — posi- 
tively. Mamma Meagles," exclaimed Mrs. Gowan 
cheerfully, as if the absurd coincidence then flashed 
ui>on her for the first time, "a kind of relations! 
My dear good man, in this world none of us can 
have everything our own way." 

This ag«ain went to the former point, and showed 
Mr. Meagles with all good-breeding that, so far, he 
had l)een brilliantly successful in his deep designs. 
^Irs. (fowan thought the hit so good a one, that she 
dwelt upon it; repeating, "Not everything. No, 
no; in this world we must not expect everythingy 
I'aja Meagles." 

" And may I ask, ma'am," retorted Mr. Meagles, 
a little heightened in color, "who does expect 
everything ? " 

" Oh, nolKxly, nobody ! " said Mrs. Gowan. " I 
was going to say — but you put me out You inter- 
rupting Papa, what was I going to say ? " 

Dropping her large green fan, she looked mus- 
ingly at Mr. Meagles while she thought about it ; a 
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performance not tending to the coolness of that 
gentleman's rather heated spirits. 

" Ah ! Yes, to be sure ! " said Mrs. Growan. 
<<You most remember that my poor fellow has 
always been accustomed to expectations. The j may 
have been realized, or they may not have been 
realized" — 

" Let us say, then, may not have been realized," 
observed Mr. Meagles. 

The Dowager for a moment gave him an angry 
look ; but tossed it off with her head and her fan, 
and pursued the tenor of her way in her former 
manner. 

^^It makes no difference. My poor fellow has 
been accustomed to that sort of thing, and of 
course you knew it, and were prepared for the con- 
sequences. I myself always clearly foresaw the 
consequences, and am not surprised. And you 
must not be surprised. In fact, can't be surprised. 
Must have been prepared for it." 

Mr. Meagles looked at his wife, and at Clennam ; 
bit his lip, and coughed. 

"And now here's my poor fellow," Mrs. Gowan 
pursued, " receiving notice that he is to hold him- 
self in expectation of a baby, and all the expenses 
attendant on such an addition to his family ! Poor 
Henry ! But it can't be helped now : it's too late 
to help it now. Only don't talk of anticipating 
means, Papa Meagles, as a discovery : because that 
would be too much.'' 

" Too much, ma'am ? " said Mr. Meagles, as 
seeking an explanation. 

" There, there ! " said Mrs. Gowan. putting him 
in his inferior place with an expressive action of 
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her hand. " Too much for my poor boy's mother to 
bear at this time of (lav. Thev are fast married, 
and can't be unmarried. There, there! I kno\r 
that! Tou needn*t tell me that, Papa Meagles. 
I know it very well. What was it I said just now ? 
That it was a great comfort they continued happy. 
It is to be hoped they will still continue happy. It 
is to be hoped Pretty One will do everything she 
can to make my jioor fellow happy, and keep him 
contented. Papa and Mamma Meagles, we had 
better say no more about it. We never did look at 
this subject from the same side, and we never shall. 
There, there I Now I am good." 

Truly, having by this time said ever}*thing she 
could sav in maintenance of her wonderfullv mythi- 
cal position, and in admonition to Mr. Meagles that 
he must not expect to bear his honors of alliance 
too cheaply, Mrs. Gowan was disposed to forego the 
rest. If Mr. Meagles had submitted to a glance of 
entreaty from Mrs. Meagles an<i an expressive ges- 
ture from Clennam, he would have left her in the 
undisturl)ed enjoyment of this state of mind. But 
Pet was the darling and pride of his heart ; and if 
he could ever have championed her more devotedly, 
or loved her better, than in the days when she was 
the sunlight of his house, it would h.ave been now, 
when, in its daily grace and delight, she was lost 
to it. 

" Mrs. Gowan, ma'am," said Mr. Meagles, " I have 
been a plain man all mv life. If I was to try — no 
matter whether on myself, on somel»ody else, or 
iMith. — any genteel mystifications, I should probably 
not snecee<l in them.'' 

'' Papa Meagles," returned the Dowager with an 
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a£fable smile, but with the bloom on her cheeks 
standing out a little more viridly than usual, as the 
neighboring surface became paler, '< probablj not." 

<< Therefore, my good madam," said Mr. Meagles, 
at great pains to restrain himself, *'I hope I maj, 
without offence, ask to have no such mystifications 
played off upon me." 

" Mamma Meagles," observed Mrs. Growan, " your 
good man is incomprehensible." 

Her turning to that worthy lady was an artifice 
to bring her into the discussion, quarrel with her, 
and vanquish her. Mr. Meagles interposed to pre> 
vent that consummation. 

" Mother," said he, " you are inexpert, my dear, 
and it is not a fair match. Let me beg of you to 
remain quiet. Come, Mrs. Growan, come ! Let us 
try to be sensible; let us try to be good-natured; 
let us try to be fair. Don't you pity Henry, and I 
won't pity Pet. And don't be one-sided, my dear 
madam; it's not considerate, it*s not kind. Don't 
let us say that we hope Pet will make Henry happy, 
or even that we hope Henry will make Pet happy '* 
(Mr. Meagles himself did not look happy as he 
spoke the words), ^* but let us hope they will make 
eaoh other happy." 

'* Yes, sure, and there leave it, Father," said Mrs. 
Meagles the kind-hearted and comfortable. 

"AVhy, Mother, no," returned Mr. Meagles, "not 
exactly there. I can't quite leave it there ; I must 
say just half a dozen words more. Mrs. Gowan, I 
hope I am not over-sensitive. I believe I don't look 
it." 

" Indeed you do not," said Mrs. Gowan, shaking 
her head and the great green fan together for em- 
phasis. 
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" Thank you, ma'am ; that*s well. Notwithstand- 
ing which, 1 feel a little — I don't want to use a 
strong word — now, shall I say hurt?" asked Mr. 
Meagles at once with frankness and moderation, and 
with a conciliatory appeal in his tone. 

" Say what you like," answered Mrs. Gowan. 
" It is jK^rfectly indifferent to me." 

"No, no, don't say that," urged Mr. Meagles, 
'^because that's not res{)onding amiably. I feel a 
little hurt when I hear references made to conse- 
quences having been foreseen, and to its being too 
late now, and so forth." 

" Do you, Papa Meagles ? " said Mrs. Growan. " I 
am not surprised." 

" Well, ma*am," reasoned Mr. Meagles, " I was in 
hoi>es you would have been at least surprised, because 
to hurt me wilfully on so tender a subject is surely 
not generous." 

" I am not responsible," said Mrs. Gowan, '' for 
your conscience, you know." 

Poor Mr. M(*aglcs looked aghast with astonish- 
ment. 

" If I am unluckily obliged to cany a cap about 
with me which is yours, and fits you," pursued Mrs. 
Gowan. '' don't blame me for its pattern, Papa 
Meagles, I l>eg ! " 

" Why, good Lord, ma*am ! " Mr. Meagles broke 
out, " that's iis much as to state '* — 

"Now, Papa Meagles, Papa Meagles," said Mrs. 
Gowan, who lK»came extn-mely d(?lilM»rato and pre- 
possessing in manner whenever that gentleman l>e. 
came at all warm, "i)erhaps, to prevent confusion, 
I hail l»ett«'r 8]NMk for myself than trouble your 
kindness to siieak for me. It's as much as to state, 
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you begin. If you please, I will finish the senteni^. 
It is as cnuob as to state — not tliat I wish to press 
it, or even recall it. for it is of uo use now, and my 
only wish is to make the best of existing circum- 
Etaiices — that from the first to the last I alwnys 
objected to this match of yours, and at a very late 
period yielded a most unwilliog cousent tt) it," 

'■ Mother ! " cried Sir. Meagles, " Do you hear 
this ? Arthur ! Do you hear tliis ? " 

■■ Tiie room beiug of a convenient size," said Sirs. 
Gowan, looking about as she fanned herself, " and. 
quite charmingly adapted in all respects to consex- 
sation, I should imagine that I am audible in any 
part of it." 

Some moments passed in silence before Mr. 
Meagles could hold himself in his chair with suffi- 
cient security to prevent bis breaking out of it at the 
next word he spoke. At last he said : " ^tfa'am, I 
am very unwilling to revive them, but I must remind 
yon what my opinions and my course were, all along, 
on that unfortunate subject." 

"Oh, my dear sir!" .said 5trs. Gow.iti, smiling 
and shaking her head with accusatory intelligence, 
" they were well understood by me, I assure you." 

" I never, ma'am," said Mr. Meagles, " knew un> 
happiness before that time; I never knew anxiety 
before that time. It was a time of such distress to 
me, that" — That Mr, Meagles really could say 
no more about it, in short, but passed his handker- 
chief before his face. 

" I understood the whole affair," said Mis, Gowan, 
composedly looking over her fan. " As yon have 
appealed to Mr. Clennam, I may appeal to Mr. Clea- 
uam too. He knows whether I did or not." 
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*^ I am very unwiUing/' said ClenDam, looked to 
by all parties, '' to take any share in this discussion, 
more especially because I wish to preserve the best 
understanding and the clearest relations with Mr. 
Henr}' Gowan. I have very strong reasons indeed 
for entertaining that wish. Mrs. Gowan attributed 
certain views of furthering the marriage to my 
friend here, in conversation with me before it took 
phice ; and I endeavored to undeceive her. I repre- 
st'uted tliat I knew him (as I did and do) to be 
strenuously opposed to it, both in opinion and ac- 
tion." 

** You see ? " said Mrs. Gowan, turning the palms 
of her hands towards Mr. Meugles, as if she were 
Justice herself, representing to him that he had bet- 
ter confess, for he had not a leg to stand on. '* You 
see ? Very good I Now, Papa and Mamma Meagles 
both I ** hen* she rose ; ^' allow me to take the liberty 
of ]mttiiig an end to this mther formidable contro- 
versy. I will not say another word u]X)n its merits. 
I will only say that it is an additional proof of 
what one knows from all ex]>erience ; that this kind 
of thing never answers — as my ])oor fellow himself 
would say, that it never juiys — in one word, that it 
never does." 

Mr. Meagles asked, what kind of thing? 

''It is in vain," said Mrs. Gowan, '*for people to 
attempt to get on together who have such extremely 
diff<*rent antecedents ; who are jumbled against each 
otlirr in this accidental, matrimonial sort of way; 
and who cannot look at the untoward circumstance 
which h:is shaken them together in the same light 
It never does.'* 

Mr. Meagles was beginning, ''Permit me to say, 
ma*am " ^ 
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"No, doii't I " returned Mrs. Gowan. "Why 
should you? It is an ascertained fact. It never 
does. I will therefore, if you please, go my wsy. 
leaving you to youra. I shall at all times bo happy 
to receive my poor fellow's pretty wife, and I shall 
always make a poiut of being on the moat aS'ectioD- 
ate terms with her. But as to these terms, semi- 
family and semi-stmnger, semigoring and semi-bor- 
ing, tjiey form a state of things quite amusing in 
its impracticability. I assure you it never does." 

The Dowager here made a smiling obeisance, 
rather to the room than any one in it, and therewith 
took a final farewell of Papa and Mamma Meaglos. 
Cleniiam stepped forward to hand her to the Pill- 
Box, which was at the service of all the Pills in 
Hamptou-Court Palace ; and she got into that vehi- 
cle with distinguished serenity, and was driven 
away. 

Thenceforth the Dowager, with a light and care- 
less humor, often recounted to her particular ao- 
quaintanoe how, after a hard tria.1. shp hn.l found it 
impossib].' u, know th.i^.> ].,.■-.[, le who hcldiigi'-l to 
Henry's wife, and who had made that desperate set 
to catch him. Whether she had come to the con- 
clusion beforehand, that to get rid of them would 
give her favorite pretence a better air, might save 
her some occasional inconvenience, and could risk 
no loss (the pretty creature being fast married, and 
her father devoted to her), was best known to her- 
self. Though this history has its opinion on that 
point too, and decidedly in the affirmative. 



CHAPTER IX. 

APPEARAXCB AND DISAFPEARANCB. 

" Arthi'r, my dear boy," said Mr. Meagles on the 
evening of the following day, " Mother and I have 
been talking this over, and we don*t feel comforta- 
ble in remaining as we are. That elegant connec- 
tion of ours — that dear lady who was here 
yesterday '* — 

" I understand," said Arthur. 

^< Even that affable and condescending ornament 
to society," pursued Mr. Meagles, " may misrepre- 
sent us, we are afraid. We could bear a great deal, 
Arthur, for her sake ; but we think we would rather 
not bear that, if it was all the same to her." 

" Good," said Arthur. " Go on." 

" You see," proceeded Mr. Meagles, " it might put 
us wrong with our son-in-law, it might even put us 
wrong w^ith our daughter, and it might lead to a 
great <leal of domestic trouble. You see, don't you ? " 

"Yes, indeed," returned Arthur, *• there is much 
reason in what you say." He had glanced at Mrs. 
Meagles, who was always on the go(xl and sensible 
side; and a petition hail shone out of her honest 
face that he would support Mr. Meagles in his 
present iuclinings. 
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" So we ate very much disposed, are Mother and 
1," said ^Ir. AleaglsB, '' to paok up bag and ba^age, 
and go auouj; the ^Uloiigurs and Marsliougers omux 
more. I mean, we are very much disposed to be 
off, strike tight throagh Frauce into Italy, aud sea 
our Pet." 

"And I don't thiuk," replied Arthur, touched bj 
the motherly anticipation ia the bright face of Sirs. 
Meagles (she must have been very like her daughter 
oniie), " that you could do better. And if you ask 
me for my advioe, it is that you set off to-morrow." 

" Is it really, though ? " said Mr. Meagles. 
" Mother, this is being backed in au idea ? " 

Mother, with a look which thanked Clermam in a 
maimer very agreeable to biin, answered that it was 
indeed. 

" The fact is, besides, Arthur," said Mr. Meaglea, 
the old cloud coming over his face, " that my soq-id- 
law is already in debt again, and that I suppose I 
must clear him again. It may be as well, even oa 
this accouut, that I shcmld step over there, and 
look bim up in a friendly way. IHien, again, hert's 
Mother foolishly anxious (and yet naturally too) 
about Pet's state of health, and that she should not 
be left to feel lonesome at the present time. It'a 
undeniably a long way off, Arthur, and a strange 
place for the poor love under all the circumstances. 
Let her be aa well cared for as any lady in that 
land, still it is a long way off. Just as Home is 
Home, though it's never so Homely, why, you see," 
said Mr. Meagles, adding a new version to the prov- 
erb, "Kome is Bome, though it's never 80 Bomely." 

" All perfectly true," observed Arthur, " and all 
sufficient reasons for going." 
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^ I am glad you think so ; it decides me. Mother, 
my dear, you may get ready. We have lost our 
pleasant interpreter (she spoke three foreign lan- 
guages beautifully, Arthur; you have heard her 
many a timo), and you must pull me through it, 
l^Iother, as well as you can. I require a deal of 
pulling through, Arthur," said Mr. Meagles, shaking 
his head, " a deal of pulling through. I stick at 
everything beyond a noun-substantive, — and I 
stick at him, if he*s at all a tight one." 

** Now 1 think of it,*' returned Clennam, *• there's 
Cavalletto. He shall go with you if you like. I 
could not afford to lose him, but you will bring him 
safe kick." 

•' Well ! I am much obliged to you, my boy." said 
Mr. Meagles, turning it over, '* but I think not. 
No, I think 1*11 be pulled through by Mother. 
Caval-looro (I stick at his very name to start witli, 
and it sounds like the chorus to a comic song) is so 
necessary to you, that I don't like the thought of 
taking him away. More than that, there*s no say- 
ing when we may come home again: and it would 
never do to take him away for an indefinite time. 
The cottage is not what it was. It only holds two 
little |H.M)ple less than it ever did, IVt and her {MK)r 
unfortunate maiil Tattycoram ; but it S(*(*ms empty 
now. Once out of it, there's no knowing when 
we may come kick to it. No, Arthur, 1*11 be pulled 
through by Mother.'* 

They would do best by thi^mselves, perhajxs, 
aft«*r all, (Mennam thought; therefore did not press 
his ])ro]K)sal. 

•• If Vf)u would come down and stav here for a 
change, when it wouldn't trouble you,** Mr. Meagles 
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kng to the apol^ and to tiieiBy ijEtiuii^ and we aiiOttld 
eveqr <Mie of va haw been ao Imppj if ifc bad faBem 
eot-^ Biit^ lel 118 aee — ham*B the weather taat 
tnmUing^ now r ^ Mr, Meaf^ brofce oB, eleanad 
bis throaty and got up to look out of wiadow. 

They agieed that ^ weather was of bi|^ piaaa 
iaei and Gleaiiam kept the talk in thataafa diiee- 
ticm until it had beooae eauy agai% when he geolij 
diverted it to Heniy Qowan^ and bis qniek senae 
and agieeaUe qualities when he was delieafcely 
dealt with ; he likewise dwelt on the indiapotaUs 
affeetion he entertained iSmr his wife, dennaaii diA 
not fail of his eflBsot upon good Mr. Meagles^ whom 
these eommendations great^ eheered ; and who took 
Mother to witness that the single and ooidial desire 
of his heart, in reference to their daughter's hus- 
band, was harmonionslj to exchange friendship for 
friendship, and confidence for confidence. Within 
a few hours the cottage furniture began to be 
wrapped up for preservation in the family absence 
— or, as Mr. Meagles expressed it, the house began 
to put its hair in papers — and within a few days 
Father and Mother were gone, Mrs. Tickit and Doo- 
tor Buchan were posted, as of yore, behind the par- 
lor blind, and Arthur's solitary feet were rustling 
among the dry fallen leaves in the garden walks. 

As he had a liking for the spot, he seldom let a 
week pass without paying it a visit. Sometimes he 
went down alone from Saturday to Monday : some* 
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times his partner accompanied him ; sometimes he 
merely strolled for an hour or two about the house 
and garden, saw tliat all was right, and returned to 
I^mdon again. At all times, and under all circum- 
stances, Mrs. Tickit, with her dark row of curls, and 
IX)ctor Buchan, sat in the parlor window, looking 
out for the family return. 

On one of his visits Mrs. Tickit received him with 
the words, " I have something to toll you, Mr. Clen- 
nam, that will surprise you.*' So surprising was the 
something in question, that it actually brought Mrs. 
Tickit out t)f the parlor window, and protluced her 
in the garden walk, when Clennam went in at the 
gate on its being opened for him. 

"What is it, Mrs. Tickit?" said he. 

** Sir," n»turned that faithful housekeeper, having 
taken him into the parlor and closed the door, '* if 
ever I saw the led-away and deluded child in my 
life, I saw her identically in the dusk of yesterday 
evening." 

" You don't mean Tatty— " 

'' Coram, yes, I do ! " quoth Mrs. Ticket, clearing 
the disclosure at a leap. 

" When* ? " 

"Mr. Ch»nnam," returned Mrs. Tickit, "I was a 
little heavy in my eyes, being that I was waiting 
longer than customary for my cup of tea, which was 
then prep.'iring by Mary Jane. I was not sleeping, 
nor what a pt^rson would term, correctly, dozing. I 
was more what a person would strictly call watching 
with mv eves closed." 

Without entering u|x>n any inquiry into this 
curious abnormal condition, Clennam said, *' Exactly. 
WeU ? " 
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"Well, sir," proceeded Mrs. Tickit, "I was think- 
ing of one thing and thinking of another. Just as 
you yourself might. Just as anybody might." 

" Precisely so," said Clennam. " Well ? " 

" And when I do think of one thing and do think 
of another," pursued Mrs. Tickit, " I hardlj need to 
tell you, Mr. Clennam, that I think of the feunilj. 
Because, dear me I a person's thoughts," Mrs. Tickit 
said this with an argumentative and philosophic air, 
"however they may stray, will go more or less on 
what is uppermost in their minds. They will do it^ 
sir, and a person can't prevent them." 

Arthur subscribed to this discovery with a nod. 

"You find it so yourself, sir, I'll be bold to say,'* 
said Mrs. Tickit, "and we all find it so. It ain't 
our stations in life that changes us, Mr. Clennam ; 
thoughts is free ! — As I was saying, I was thinking 
of one thing and thinking of another, and thinking 
very much of the family. Not of the family in the 
present times only, but in the past times too. For 
when a person does begin thinking of one thing and 
thinking of another, in that manner as it's getting 
dark, wliat I say is that all times seem to be present, 
and a person must get out of that state and consider 
before they can say which is which." 

He nodded again ; afraid to utter a word lest it 
should present any new opening to Mrs. Tickit's 
conversational powers. 

'•In consequence of which," said Mrs. Tickit, 
" when I quivered my eyes, and saw her actual form 
and figure looking in at the gate, I let them close 
again without so much as starting ; for that actual 
form and figure came so pat to the time when it 
belonged to the house as much as mine or your own, 
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that I never thought at the moment of its having 
gone away. But, sir, when I quivered my eyes 
again, and saw that it wasn*t there, then it all flooded 
ujjon me with a fright, and I jum|)od up." 

"You ran out directlv ?" said Clennam. 

"I ran out," assented Mrs. Tickit, **as fast as 
ever my feet couhl o^rry me ; and if you'll credit it, 
Mr. Clennam, there wa.sn't in the whole shining 
Heavens, no, not so much as a lingtT of that young 
woman." 

Passing over the absence from the firmament of 
this novel constellation, Arthur inquired of Mrs. 
Tickit if she herself went b«»yond the gate ? 

'* Went to and fro, and high and low," said Mrs. 
Tickit, **aiid saw no sign of her." 

He then asked Mrs. Tickit how long a space of 
time she sup{)osed there might have lK»en l)etween 
the two sets of ocular quiverings she had experi- 
enced ? Mrs. Tickit, though minutely circumstan- 
tial in ht»r reply, had no settled opinion Wtween 
live seconds and ten minutes. She was so plainly 
at st'a on this )Kirt of the c;ise, and had so clearly 
been start IimI out of slumlxT, that Clennam was 
much disiM).s»Ml to reganl the appearance lis a dream. 
AVithout hurting Mrs. Tirkit's feelings with that 
inti<l(*l solution of her myst<»ry, he took it away 
from the cntt'ige with him ; and probably would 
have retainetl it i»vi*r afterwards, if a circumstance 
had not soon happened to chaii'^e his opinion. 

He was jia-ssing at nightfall abuig the Strand, and 
the lamplighter was going on In^fore him, under 
whose haml the street lamps, blurrtMl by the foggy 
air, burst out on<* after another, like so many blazing 
sunflowers coiuing into full blow all at once, when 
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a stoppage OD tlie pavement, caused by a train of 
Ooal-wBLgous toiling up from the wharves at the river- 
side, brought him to a staad-stilL He had been 
walkiug quickly, aud going with some current of 
thought, and the suddeu check given to both opera- 
tions caused him to look freshly about him, as people 
under such cii-ciimstances usually do. 

Immediately, he saw in advance — a few people 
interveniog, but still so near to him that he could 
have touched them by sttelcUing out his arm — 
Tatt}'coram and a strange man of a remarkable 
appearance : a swaggering man, with a high nose, 
aud a black mustaclie as false in its color as his 
eyes were false in their expression, who wore his 
heavy cloak with the air of a foreigner. His dress 
and general appearance were those of a man on 
travel, and he seemed to have very recently joiiied 
the girL In bending down (being much taller than 
she was), listening to whatever she s^d to him, he 
looked over his shoulder with the suspicious glance 
of one «'ho was not unused to be mistrustful that 
his footsteps might by dogged. It was then that 
Clennara saw his face, as his eyes lowered on th« 
people behind him in the aggregate, without partio- 
ularly resting upon Glenoam's face or any other. 

He had scarcely turned bis head about again, and 
it was still bent down, listening to the girl, wltea 
the stoppage ceased, and the obstructed stream of 
people flowed on. Still bending his head and listen- 
ing to the girl, be went on at her side, aud Glennam 
followed them, resolved to play this unexpected 
play out, and see where they went. 

He had hardly made the determination (though 
he was not long about it), when he was again as 
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suddenly brought up as he had been by the stoppage. 
They turne<l short into the Adelphi, — the girl evi- 
dently leading, — and went straight on, as if they 
were going to the terrace which overhangs the river. 

Tliere is always, to this day, a sudden pause in 
that i)lace to the roar of the great thoroughfare. 
The nianv sounds become so deadened that thn 
change is like putting cotton in the ears, or having 
the head thickly inufHed. At that time the contnust 
was far greater; there being no small steamboats 
on the river, no landing-places but slippery woo<len 
stairs and foot-causeways, no railroad on the op|>osite 
bank, no hanging bri<lge or fish-market near at hand, 
no traffic on the nearest bridge of stone, nothing 
moving on the stream but watermen's wherries and 
coal-lighters. T^ong and broail black tiers of tlie 
latter, moored fast in the mud as if they were ni»ver 
to move again, made the shore funereal and silent 
after dark ; and kept what little water movement 
th«*re was far out towards mid-stream. At any hour 
latrr than sunset, and not least at that hour when 
most of the people who have anything to eat at 
homo are going home to eat it, and when most of 
those who have nothing have hardly yet slunk out 
to beg or steal, it was a deserted place, and looked 
on a dt'sertod scene. 

Such was the hour when Clennam stopi>ed at the 
corner, observing the girl and the strange man as 
th«»y went down the street. The man's footsteps 
w<*re 80 noisy on th« echoing stones that he was un- 
willing to add the sound of his own. But, when 
they had passed the turning, and were in the dark- 
ness of the dark comer leading to the terrace, he 
made after them with such indifferent api>earanco 
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of being 3 casual passenger on bis war as he ooald 
assume. 

When h« rounded the dark ctirat-r, they were 
walking along the terrace, towards a figure which 
was Gomin^ towards them. If he had s««d it br 
itself, under such conditions of jras-Iampy mist, and 
distance, he might not hare ^ovb it at first sight; 
but, with the figure of the girl to prompt him, be at 
once reeognized Miss Wade, 

Ho stop[>ed at the comer, seeming to look bock 
expectantly up the street, as if he had made an 
appointment with some one to meet him tbet«; but 
lie kept a careful eye on the three. When they 
came together, the man took off his hat, and mitde 
Miss Wade a bow. The girl appeared to say a few 
words as thoagh she presented him, or ac^vuated 
for hie being Ut«, or early, or what not: and tb^n 
fell a pace or so behind by herself. Miss Wade and 
the man then began to walk up and down ; the man 
having the npj>earunee of being estremcly coarto- 
ons and comjdiinentary in manni-r; Miss Wade 
having the appear3.i]ce of being Gjctrcmely haughW. 

When they came down to the comer and tamed, 
she was saying, " If I pinch myself for U, sir, that 
is my business. Confine yonraelf to yours, and ask 
me no question." 

"By Heaven, ma'am!" he replied, making her 
another bow. " It was my profound respect for the 
strength of your character, and my admiration of 
your beauty." 

" I want neither the one nor the other from any 
one," said she, "and certainly not from you of aU 
creatures. Go on with your report." 

" Am I pardoned ? " he asked with an air of half. 
abashed gallantry. 
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"You are paid," she said^^'and that is all you 
want" 

Whether the girl hung behind because she was 
not to hear the business, or as already knowing 
enough aliout it, Clennam could not determine. 
They turned and she turned. She looked away at 
the river as she walked with her hands folded 
Ix'fore her ; and that was all he could make of her 
without showing his face. There happened, by 
good fortune, to be a lounger really waiting for 
some one ; and he sometimes looked over the rail- 
ing at the water, and sometimes came to the dark 
comer and looked up the street, rendering Arthur 
less conspicuous. 

When Miss Wade and the man came back again 
she was saying, " You must wait until to-morrow." 

" A thousand pardons ! " he returned. " My 
faith I Then it's not convenient to-night ? " 

*' No. I tell you I must get it before I can give 

it to YOU." 

Sho stopi^eil in the roadway, as if to put an end 
to tlio conference. He of course stop^ied too. And 
the girl stopped. 

'*lt*s a little inconvenient," said the man. ''A 
little. But, holy blue ! that*s notliing in such a ser- 
vio(\ I am without money to-night by chance. I 
have a good banker in this city, but I would not 
wish to draw upon the house until the time when I 
shall draw for a round sum." 

'•Harriet," said Miss Wa<le, "arrange with him 
— this gentleman here — for semling him some 
money to-morrow." She said it with a slur of the 
word "gentleman" which w:is more contemptuous 
than any emphasis, and walked slowly on. 
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The man bent his head again, and the girl 8po(ke 
to him as they both followed her. Clennam Ten- 
tared to look at the g^rl as they mored away. He 
could note that her rich black eyes were fastened 
upon the man with a scrutinizing expression, and 
that she kept at a little distance from him, as they 
walked side by side to the further end of the 
terrace. 

A loud and altered clank upon the pavement 
warned him, before he could discern what was pass- 
ing there, that the man was coming back alone. 
Clennam lounged into the road, towards the railing: ; 
and the man passed at a quick swing, with the end 
of his cloak thrown over his shoulder, singings a 
scrap of a French song. 

The whole vista had no one in it now but himself. 
The lounger had lounged out of view, and Miss Wade 
and Tattycoram were gone. More than ever bent 
on seeing what became of them, and on having some 
information to give his good friend Mr. Mei^les, he 
went out at the further end of the terrace, lookinsr 
cautiously about him. He rightly judged that, at 
first at all events, they would go in a contrary direc- 
tion from their late companion. He soon saw them 
in a neighboring by-street, which was not a thor- 
oughfare, evidently allowing time for the man to 
get well out of their way. They walked leisurely 
arm in arm down one side of the street, and re- 
turned on the opposite side. When they came back 
to the street corner, they changed their pace for the 
pace of people with an object and a distance before 
them, and walked steadily away. Clennam, no less 
steadily, kept them in sight. 

They crossed the Strand, and passed through 
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Covent Garden (under the windows of his old lodg- 
ing, where dear Little Dorrit had come that night) 
and slanted away north-east, until they passed the 
great building whence Tattycoram derived her 
name, and turned into the Gray*s Inn Road. Clen- 
nam was quite at home here, in right of Flora, not 
to mention the Patriarch and Pancks, and kept 
them in view with ease. He was beginning to won- 
der where they might be going next, when that 
wonder was lost in the greater wonder with which 
he saw them turn into the Patriarchal street That 
wonder was in its turn swallowed up in the greater 
wonder with which he saw them stop at the Patri- 
archal door. A low double knock at the bright 
brass knocker, a gleam of light into the road from 
the opened door, a brief pause for inquiry and 
answer, and the door was shut, and they were 
housed. 

After looking at the surrounding objects for 
assurance that he was not in an oild dream, and 
after |>acing a little while before the house, Arthur 
knocked at the door. It was opened b}* the usual 
maid-servant, and she showed him up at once, with 
her usual alacrity, to Flora's sitting-room. 

There was no one with Flora but Mr. F.'s Aunt, 
which respectable gentlewoman, basking in a balmy 
atmosphere of tea and toast, was ensconced in an 
easy-chair by the fireside, with a little table at her 
elbow, and a clean white handkerchief spread over 
her lap, on which two pieces of toast at that mo- 
ment awaited consumption. Bending over a steam- 
ing vessel of tea, and looking through the steam, 
and breatliing forth the steam, like a malignant 

Chinese enchantress engaged in the performance of 
vol.. ii.-22y. 
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unholy rites, Mr. F.'s Aunt put down ber great ti?a- 
cop and exclaimed, " Drat him, if he ain't come 
back again ! " 

It would seem, from the foregoiug exclamation, 
that this uacotnpromising relative of the lamented 
Mr. F., measuring time by the acuteness of her sen- 
sations, and not by the clock, supposed Clennam to 
have lately gone away ; whereas at least a quarter 
of a year had elapsed since he had had the temerity 
to present himself before her. 

" My goodness, Arthur ! " cried Flora, rising to 
give him a cordial reception, "Doyce and Clenuun 
what a start and a surprise for though not far from 
the machinery and foundry business and surely 
might be taken sometimes if at no other time 
about mid-day when a glass of sherry and a humble 
sandwich of whatever cold meat in the larder might 
not come amiss nor taste the worse for being 
friendly for you know you buy it somewhere and 
wherever bought a profit must be made or thoy 
would never keep the place it stands to reason with- 
out a motive still never seen and learnt now not to 
be expected, for as Mr. F. himself said if seeing ia 
believing not seeing is believing too and when joa 
don't see you may fully believe you're not remem- 
bered not that I expect you Arthur Doyoe and 
Clennam to remember me why should I for the days 
are gone but bring another teacap here directly and 
tell her fresh toast and pray sit near the fire." 

Arthur was in the greatest anxiety to explain the 
object of his visit; but waa put off for the moment, 
in spite of himself, by what he understood of the 
reproachful purport of these words, and hy the 
genuine pleasure she testified in seeing him. 
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^ And now pray tell me something all you know," 
said Flora, drawing her chair near to his, ''about 
the good dear quiet little thing and all the changes 
of her fortunes carriage people now no doubt and 
horses without number most romantic, a coat-of- 
urnis of course and wild beasts on their hind-legs 
showing it as if it was a copy they liad done with 
mouths from ear to ear good gracious, and has she 
her health which is the first consideration after all 
for what is wealth without it Mr. F. himself so often 
saying when his twinges came that sixpence a day 
and find yourself and no gout so much preferable, 
not tlisit he could have lived on anything like it 
being the last man or that the precious little thing 
though far too familiar an expression now had any 
tendency of that sort much too slight and small but 
looked so fragile bless her I " 

Mr. F.'s Aunt, who had eaten a piece of toast 
down to the crust, here solemnl}' handed the crust 
to Flora, who ate it for her as a matter of business. 
Mr. F.'s Aunt then moistened her ten fingers in 
slow succession at her lips, and wi]>ed them in 
exac^tly the same order on the white handkerchief ; 
then took the other piece of toast, and fell to work 
u|K)n it. While pursuing this routine, she looked 
at Clennam with an expression of such intense 
severity that he felt obliged to look at her in 
n'turn, a^^ainst his personal inclinations. 

** She is in Italy, with all her family, Flora," he 
said when the dread lady was occupied again. 

**ln Italy is she really?" said Flora, ''with the 
grapes and figs growing everywhere and lava neck- 
laces and bracelets too that land of poetry with 
burning mountains picturesque beyond belief though 
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if the org.in-bo)r8 cotne away from the neighboT^ 
hood nut U> be scorched nobody can wonder being 
80 young and bringriug their white mtc« with theiu 
laost humane, and is she really in that favored land 
with nothing but blue about her and dyin^ gladisr 
tors and Belvederaa though Mr. F. himself did not 
beliere for bis objection when in spirits was tint 
the images could not be true there being no inedinra 
between expenaiire quantities of linen badly got ap 
and all in creases and none whatever, which ceE>- 
tainly does not seem probable though perhaps in 
consequence of the extremes of rich and poor wliidi 
may account for it." 

Arthur tried to edge a word in, but Flora harried 
on a^ain. 

" Venice Preserved too," said she, " I think yon 
have been there is it well or ill preserved for people 
differ so aud Macaroni if tbey really eat it like the 
conjurers why not cut it shorter, you are acquainted 
Arthur — dear Doyoe and Clennam at least not dear 
and most assur-nily not Doyce for I have not the 
pleasure but piay excuse me — acquainted I believe 
with Mantua what hat it got to do with Mantua- 
making for I never have been able to conceive ?" 

" I believe there is do connection, Flora, between 
the two," Arthur was beginning, when she caught 
him up again. 

" Upon yonr word no isn't these I never did bat 
that's like me I run away with an idea and having 
none to spare I keep it, alas there was a time dear 
Arthur that is to say decidedly not dear nor Artliar 
neither but you understand ine when one bright 
idea gilded the what's-bis-name horixon of et cetera 
but it is darkly clouded now and all ia over." 
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Arthur*s increasing wish to speak of something 
very ditTercnt was by this time so plainly written 
on his face, that Flora stopped in a tender look, and 
asked him what it was ? 

'*! have the greatest desire, Flora, to speak to 
some one who is now in this house — with Mr. 
Casbv, no doubt. Some one whom I saw come in, 
and who, in a misguided and deplorable way, has 
deserted the house of a friend of mine/' 

'* VsL\vi sees so many and such odd people," said 
Fh)ra, rising, *' that I shouldn't venture to go down 
for any one but you Arthur but for you I would 
willingly go down in a diving-bell much more a 
dining-room and will come back directly if you*ll 
mind and at the same time not mind Mr. F.'s Aunt 
while I'm gone." 

With those words and a parting glance, Flora 
bustled out, leaving Clennam under dreadful appre- 
hensions of liis terrible charge. 

The first variation which manifested itself in 
Mr. F.*s Aunt*s demeanor, when she had finished 
her piece of toast, was a loud and prolonged sniff. 
Finding it impossible to avoid construing this 
demonstration into a defiance of himself, its gloomy 
significance being unmistakable, Clennam lixiked 
plaintively at the excell(*nt tliough prejudiced lady 
from whom it emanated, in the hoi)e that she might 
he disarmed by a meek submission. 

** None of your eyes at nn*," said Mr. F.'s Aunt, 
shivering with hostility. ** Take that." 

"That" was the enist of the piece of toast. 
(M(*nnam accepted the IxM^n with a look of gniti- 
tude, and hehl it in his hand under the pressure 
of a little embarrassment, which was not relieved 
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when Mr. F.'s Aunt, elevatiag her voice into a ary 
of considerable poner, psclaimed, " He has a prond 
Stomach, this chap ! He's too proad a chap Co eat 
it !" and, coming out of her chair, shook her venep- 
able fist so very close to his nose as to tickle the 
sarface. Bnt for the timely return of Flora, to find 
him in this difficult situation, further consequences 
might have ensued. Flora, without the least dis- 
composure OT surprise, but congratulating the <dd 
lady in an approving manner on being " very lively 
to-night," handed her back to her chair. 

" He has a proud stomach, this chap," said Mr. 
F.'s relation on being reseated. " Give him a meal 
of chaff I " 

" Oh ! I don't think he would like that, aunt," 
returned Flora, 

" Give him a meal o£ chaff, I tell you," said 3Cr. 
F.'s Aunt, glaring round Flora on her enemy. "It's 
the only thing for a proud stomach. Let him eat 
it up every moi'sel. Drat him, give him a meal of 
ofaaffl" 

Under a general pretence of helping him to this 
refreshment, Flora got him oat on the staircase; 
Mr. F.'s Aunt even then constantly reiterating 
with inexpressible bitterness, that he was " a chap," 
and had "a proud stomach," and over and over 
again insisting on that equine provision being 
made for him which she had already so Btronglj 
prescribed. 

"Such an inconvenient staircase and so many 
corner stairs Arthur," whispered Flora, "would yon 
object to putting your arm round me onder my 
pelerine ? " 

With a sense of going down-stairs in a highly 
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ridiculous manner, Clennam descended in the re- 
quired attitude, and only released his fair burden 
at the dining-room door; indeed, even there she 
was rather difficult to get rid of, remaining in his 
embrace to murmur, "Arthur, for mercy's sake don*t 
breathe it to papa ! " 

She accomi)anied Arthur into the room, where 
the Patriarch sat alone, with his list shoes on the 
fender, twirling his thumbs as if he had never left 
off. The youthful Patriarch, aged ten, looked out 
of his picture-frame above him, with no calmer air 
than he. Both smooth heads were alike beaming, 
blundering, and bumpy. 

''Mr. Clennam, I am glad to see you. I hope 
you are well, sir, I hope you are well. Please to 
sit down, please to sit down." 

"I had hoped, sir," said Clennam, doing so, and 
looking round with a face of blank disappointment, 
" not to find you alone." 

" Ah, indeed ? " said the Patriarch sweetly. 
« Ah, indeed ! " 

" I told you so you know papa," cried Flora. 

" Ah, to be sure ! " returned the Patriarch. " Yes, 
just so. Ah, to be sure ! " 

** Pray, sir," demanded Clennam anxiously, " is 
Miss Wade gone ? " 

"Miss ? Oh ! you call her Wade," returned 

Mr. Casby. " Highly proper." 

Arthur quickly returned, " What do you call 
her ? " 

" Wade," said Mr. Casby. "Oh I always Wa<ie." 

After looking at the philanthropic visage, and the 
long silky white hair, for a few seconds, during 
which Mr. Casby twirled his thumbs, and smiled at 




the fire as if he were beneTolentlj- wishiog it t» 
burn him tliat he might forgive it, Arthur begun. — 

"I i>eg your pardon, Mr. CasbT" — 

" Not so, not so," said the Patriarch, " not so." 

" — Kut, Miss Wade hfld an attendant with ber — 
a TOuHg woman brought up by friends of mine, orer 
whom her influence is not considered very saliitarr. 
imd to whom I should be glad to have the oppor- 
tunity of giving the assurance that she has not ret 
forfeited the interest of those protectors.*' 

" Keally, really ? " returned the Patriarch. 

"Will you, therefore, be so good as to give me 
the address of Miss Wade ? " 

*' Dear, dear, dear ! " said the Patriarch, " how very 
unfortunate ! If you had only sent in to me when 
they were here ! I observed the young woman, Jklr. 
Clennam. A fine full-colored young woman. Sir. 
Clennara, with very dark hair and very daj-k ejes. 
If I mistake not, if I mistake not ? " 

Arthur assented, and said once more, with new- 
expression, '"If you will be so good as to give me 
the address/' 

"Dear, dear, dear!" exclaimed the Patriarch in 
sweet regret. " Tut, tut, tut I what a pity, what a 
pity I I have no address, sir. Miss Wade mostly 
lives abroad, Mr. Clennam. She has done so for 
some years, and she is (if I may say so of a fellow- 
creature and a lady) fitful and nnoertun -to a faolt, 
Mr. Clennara. I may not see her ^ain for a long, 
long time. I may never see her again. What a 
pity, what a pity I " 

Clennam saw, now, that he had as mnoh hope of 
getting assistance out of the Portrait as out of the 
Patriarch ; but he said nevertheless, — 
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^' Mr. Casbj, could you^ for the satisfaction of the 
friends I have mentioned, and under any obligation 
of secrecy that you may consider it your duty to 
impose, give me any information at all touching 
Miss Wade ? I have seen her abroad, and I have 
seen her at home, but I know nothing of her. Could 
you give me any account of her whatever ? " 

''None,-' returned the Patriarch, shaking his big 
head with his utmost benevolence. '^ None at all. 
Dear, dear, dear ! What a real pity that she stayed 
so short a time, and you delayed ! As confidential 
agency business, agency business, I liave occasion- 
ally paid this lady money ; but what satisfaction is 
it to you, sir, to know that ? " 

«< Truly, none at all," said Clennam. 

^ Truly," assented the Patriarch with a shining 
face as he philanthropically smiled at the fire, 
''none at all, sir. You hit the wise answer, Mr. 
Clennam. Tnily, none at all, sir." 

His turning of his smooth thumbs over one an- 
other as he sat there was so typical to Clennam of 
the way in which he would make the subject re- 
volve if it were pursued, never showing any new 
part of it, nor allowing it to make the smallest 
advance, that it did much to help to convince him 
of his labor having been in vain. He might have 
taken any time to think about it, for Mr. Casby, 
well accustomed to get on anywhere by leaving 
everything to his bumps and his white hair, knew 
his strength to lie in silence. So there Casby sat, 
twirling and twirling, and making his polished 
head and forehead look largely benevolent in every 
knob. 

With this spectacle before him, Arthur had risen 
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to go, when, from the inner Dock where the gnod 
ship Pascks was bovc down when out in no cmis- 
iag gronnd, the noise was heard of that steaxDCi 
laboring towards them. It struck Arthur that the 
noise began demonatratively far oS, as though Mx, 
I'ancks sought to impress on any one who might 
happen to think about ic that he was working oo 
from out of hearing. 

Mr. Pancks and he shook hands, and the former 
hrought his employer a letter or two to sign. Mr. 
Pancks in shaking hands merely scratched his eye- 
brow with his left forefinger and snorted once, bat 
Cleunam, who understood him better now than of 
old, comprehended that he had almost done for the 
evening, and wished to say a word to him outside. 
Therefore, whon he had taken his leave of Mr. 
Casby, and (which was a more difficult process) of 
Flora, he sauntered in the neighborhood on Mr. 
Pancks's line of road. 

He had waited but a short time when Mr. Pancks 
appeared. Mr. I'ancks sh.ikes h.inds agtiin with 
another espressive snort, and taking' off his. hat to 
put his hair up, Arthur thought be received his cue 
to apeak to him as one who knew pretty well what 
had just now passed. Therefore he aaid, withoat 
any preface, — 

" I suppose they were really gone, Pancks ? " 

" Yes," replied Pancks. " They were really 
gone." 

" Does he know where to find that lady ? " 

" Can't say. I should think so." 

Mr. Pancks did not ? No, Mr. Pancks did not. 
Did Mr. Pancks know anything about her? 

"I expect," rejoined that worthy, "I know as 
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much about her as she knows about herself. She 
is somebody's child — anybody's — nobody's. Put 
her in a room in London here with any six people 
old enough to be her parents, and her parents may 
be there for anything she knows. They may be in 
any house she sees, they may be in any churchyard 
she passes, she may run against them in any street, 
she may make chance acquaintances of 'em at any 
time; and never know it. She knows nothing 
about 'em. She knows nothing about any relative 
whatever. Never did. Never will." 

'' Mr. Casby could enlighten her, perhaps ? " 

'^ Maybe," said Pancks. '^ I expect so, but don't 
know. He has long bad money (not overmuch, as I 
make out) in trust to dole out to her when she can't 
do without it Sometimes she*s proud, and won't 
touch it for a length of time ; sometimes she's so 
poor, that she must have it She writhes under her 
life. A woman more angry, passionate, reckless, and 
revengeful never lived. She came for money to- 
night Said she had peculiar occasion for it" 

''I think," observed Clennam, musing, '<I by 
chance know what occasion — I mean into whose 
pocket the money is to go." 

" Indeed ? " said Pancks. " If it's a compact, I'd 
recommend that party to be exact in it I wouldn't 
trust myself to that woman, young and handsome 
as she is, if I had wronged her ; no, not for twice 
my proprietor's money ! Unless," Pancks added as 
a saving clause, <' I had a lingering illness on me, 
and wanted to get it over." 

Arthur, hurriedly reviewing his own observation 
of her, found it to tally pretty nearly with Mr. 
Pancks's view. 
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" The wonder is to me," pursued Pancks, " that 
she has never done for my proprietor, as the only 
person connected with her story she can lay hold ol 
ileutloning that, I may tell you, between otirs«lTes, 
that I am sometimes tempted to do for him my&elf.' 

Arthur started and said, "Dear ine, Pancks, don't 
say that ! " 

" Understand me," said Pancks, extending fire 
cropped coaly finger-nails on Arthur's arm ; " I don't 
mean cut his throat. But, by all that's preciooG, if 
he goes too far, I'll cut his hair ! " 

Having exhibited himself in the new light of 
enunciating this tremendous tlireat, Mr. Pancks, 
with a countenance of grave import, snorted several 
times and steamed away. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THS DRSAM8 OF MRS. FLINTWIKCH THICKEN. 

The shady waiting-rooms of the Circumlocution 
Office, where he passed a good deal of time in 
company with various troublesome convicts who 
were under sentence to be broken alive on that 
wheely had afforded Arthur Clennam ample leisure, 
in three or four successive days, to exhaust the 
subject of his late glimpse of Miss Wade and 
Tattycoram. He had been able to make no more of 
it, and no less of it, and in this unsatisfactory 
condition he was fain to leave it. 

During this space he had not been to his mother's 
dismal old house. One of his customary evenings 
for repairing thither now coming round, he left his 
dwelling and his partner at nearly nine o'clock, and 
slowly walked in the direction of that grim home 
of his youth. 

It always affected his imagination as wrathful, 
mysterious, and sad; and his imagination was 
sufficiently impressible to see the whole neighbor- 
hood under some dark tinge of its dark shadow. 
As he went along, upon a dreary night, the dim 
streets by which he went seemed all depositories of 
oppressive secrets. The deserted counting-hooseSy 
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'n'ith tlieir secrets of books and papers looked ap id 
cheats and sa£ea; the banking-houses, with their 
secrets of strong rooms and wells, the keys of 
which were in a verj- few secret pockets and a very 
few secret breasts ; the secrets of all the dispersed 
grinders in the vast miU, among whom there were 
doubtlese plunderers, forgers, and trust betrayers of 
many sorts, whom the light of any day that dawned 
might reveal; he coald have fancied that these 
things, in hiding, imparted a heaviness to the air. 
The shadow thickening and thickening as he 
approached its source, he thought of the secrets of 
the lonely church vaults, where the people who had 
hoarded and secreted in iron coffers were in their 
turn similarly hoarded, not yet at rest from doing 
harm; and then of the secrets of the river, &s it 
rolled its turbid tide between t\vo frowning wilder- 
nesses of secrets, extending thick and dense for 
many miles, and warding off the free air and the 
free country swept by winds and wings of birds. 

The shadow still darkening as he drew near the 
house, the melancholy room which his father had 
once occupied, haunted by the appealing tatx he had 
himself seen fade away with him when there was 
no other watcher by the bed, arose before his mind. 
Its close air was secret The gloom, and must, and 
dust of the whole tenement were secret At the 
heart of it his mother presided, inflexible of faee, 
indomitable of will, tirmly holding all the secrets 
of her own and his father's life, and aosterely 
opposing herself, front to front, to the groat final 
secret of all life. 

He had turned into the narrow and steep street 
from which the court or enclosure wherein the house 
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stood opened, when another footstep turned into it 
behind him, and so close upon his own that he was 
jostled to the wall. As his mind was teeming with 
these thoughts, the encounter took him altogether 
unprepared, so tliat the other passenger had had 
time to say boisterously, " Pardon ! Not my fault I " 
and to pass on before the instant had elapsed which 
was requisite to his recovery of the realities about him. 

When that moment had flashed awav, he saw that 
the man striding on l>efore him was the man who 
had been so much in his mind during the last few 
days. It was no casual resemblance, helped out by 
the force of the impression the man made upon him. 
It was the man ; the man he had followed in com- 
pany with the girl, and whom he had overheard 
talking to Miss Wade. 

The street was a sharp descent, and was crooked 
too, and the man (who, although not drunk, had the 
air of being flushed with some strong drink) w«»nt 
down it so fast that Clennam lost him as he looked 
at him. With no defined intention of following 
him, but with an impulse to keep the figure in view 
a little longer, Ch»nnani quickened his pace to i)ass 
the twijjt in the street which hid him from his sight. 
On turning it, he saw the man no more. 

Standing, now, close to the gateway of his 
mother's house, he looked down the street : but it 
was empty. There was no j>rojeeting shadow large 
enough to obscure the man ; there was no turning 
near that he could have taken; nor ha<l there been 
any audible sound of the oj>ening and closiTig of a 
door. Nevertheless, he concluded that the man 
must have had a kev in his hand, and must liave 
opened one of the many house-doors and gone in. 
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Ttninintiting on fhis stnngs iflmngft sncl 
glimp0Q^lietaniediiitotiieooiirt7«x«L Astelobto^ 
hf mttte haibit, lowiids tiie feebly lii^iied viadnn 
of his mothoi^s locm, hit 9jm enMMnitnad Urn 
figai6 ho had jnsl loi^ itwidiiig agMiMfc Ilia isom 
imilings of tho lifeUo waste enalooiin^ i^jgArimg ^p ^ 
those windows, and Tanghing to hiiMelf, Bomm of 
the many vagnuit eala who wsio always foamlimg 
about theie by nigfa^ and who had talMtfliEii^ alt 
him, q^peaied to haire stopped when ho had stappad^ 
and weie looking at him with 9jm by ao aasaaa 
unlike his own £mn tops of walls and pfitaiiaa^ and 
other safe pcnnts of psase. He had oaj^ lialted fiar 
a moment to entertain himself tiins ; he iauaadiatai^ 
went finrwaid, throwing tiie end of his eloak oS liihi 
shoulder as he went^ aseended Um mmwrndj — w**r^ya 
steps, and knodced a soonding knoA at tha dooi^ 

Clennam's surprise waa not ao absorbing liat Oat 
he took his resdlntiim withoot a^y inoeititula. Ha 
went np to the door too^ and asoraded tiie steps too. 
His friend looked at him with a braggart air, and 
sang to himself : — 

'' Who passes by this road so late ? 

Compagnon de U Majobdne I 
Who passes by this road so late ? 
Always gay ! " 

After which he knocked again. 

'< You are impatient, sir/' said Arthur. 

'< I am, sir. Death of my life, sir," returned the 
stranger, '' it's my character to be impatient ! " 

The sound of Mistress Affery cautiously chaining 
the door before she opened it caused them both to 
look that way. Affery opened it a very littlei with 
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a flaring candle in her hands, and asked who was 
that at that time of night with that knock ? '' Why, 
Arthur ! '* she added with astonishment, seeing him 
first. " Not you, sure ? Ah, Liord save us ! No," 
she cried out, seeing the other. '^ Him again ! " 

" It's true ! Him again, dear Mrs. Flintwinch," 
cried the stranger. ** Open the door, and let me 
take my dear friend Jeremiali to my arms ! Open 
the door, and let me hasten myself to embrace my 
Flintwinch ! " 

*• He's not at home," said Affery. 

" Fetch him ! " cried the stranger. " Fetch my 
Flintwinch. Tell him that it is his old Blandois, who 
comes from arriving in England ; tell him that it is 
his little boy who is here, his cabbage, his well- 
beloved ! Open the door, beautiful Mrs. Flintwinch, 
and in the mean time let me pass up>stairs, to present 
my compliments — homage of Blandois — to my 
lady ! My lady lives always ? It is well. Oi>en, 
then ! " 

To Arthur's increased surprise, Mistress Affery, 
stretching her eyes wide at himself, as if in warning 
that this was not a gentleman for him to interfere 
with, drew back the chain, and opened the door. 
The stranger, without any ceremony, walked into 
the hall, leaving Arthur to follow him. 

•* Despatch, then ! Achieve, then ! Bring my 
Flintwinch I Announce me to my lady I" cried the 
stranc^er, clanking alxuit the stone floor. 

*• Pray tell me, Affer}'," said Arthur aloud and 
sternly, as he surveye<l him from head to foot with 
indignation ; *• who is this gentleman ? " 

** Pniy tell me, Affery," the stranger n»peated in his 
turn, *' who — ha, ha, ha I — who is this gentleman ? " 

VOL. II.-26. 




The Toioo of Sin. Cletmam opportoself calkd 
from her chamber above, "Afteiy, let tbeu botii 
come up. Arthur, come straight to me ! " 

"Arthur!" exclaimed Blaitdoig, taking off his 
bat at tMm'a length, and briu^ug his heels together 
from a great strule in making him a flourishing 
bow. " The son uf luy lady 7 1 4m tbe all-devoted 
of the son of my laily I " 

Arthur looked at him again in no more flattering 
manner than before, and, turning on his heel with- 
out ackoowledgmeut, went up-stoirs. The vi&itor 
followed him up-stairs. Mistress Affeij took the 
key from behind the door, and deftly slip^jed out 
to fetch her lord. 

A bystander, informed of tlie previous appearance 
of Atotisieur Blandoia in that room, would hare 
obsened a difference in Mrs. Cleunam's present 
reception of him. Her face was not one to betzsy 
it ; and her suppressed manner, and her set voice, 
were equally under her control. It wholly eou- 
sistifd in her never taking her eyes off his face from 
the moment of his entrance, and in her twioe or 
thrice, when he was becoming noisy, swaying her- 
self a very little forward in the chair in which she 
sat upright, with hei hands immovable upon its 
elbows; as if she gave him the assurance that he 
should be presently beard at any length he wonld. 
Arthur did not fail to observe this ; though the 
difference between the present occasion and the 
former was not within his power of observation. 

"Madame," said Blandoia, "do me the honor to 
present me to monsieur your son. It appears to 
me, madame, that monsieur your son is disposed 
to complain of me. He is not polite." 
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"Sir/' said Arthur, striking in expeditiously, 
"whoever you are, and however you come to be 
here, if I were the master of this house I would 
lose no time in placing you on the outside of it." 

" But you are not," said his mother, without look- 
ing at him. "Unfortunately for the gratiiication 
of your unreasonable temper, you are not the mas- 
ter, Arthur." 

** I make no claim to be, mother. If I object to 
this person*s manner of conducting himself here, 
and object to it so much that, if I had any authority 
here, I certainly would not suffer him to remain 
a minute, I object on your account." 

*• In the case of objection l)eing necessary,'* she 
returned, " I could object for myself. And of 
course I should." 

The subject of their dispute, who had seated him- 
self, laughed loud, and rapped his legs with his 
hands. 

" You have no right," said Mrs. Clennam, always 
intent on Blandois. however directly she addressed 
her son, ** to speak to the prejudice of any gentle- 
man (least of all a gentleman from another country), 
Wcause he does not conform to vour standard, or 
square his behaviur by your niles. It is i)ossible 
that the gentleman may, on similar grounds, object 
to vou." 

** 1 hope so," returned Arthur. 

*'The gentleman," pursued Mrs. Clennam, "on a 
former occasion brouglit a letter of recommendation 
to us from highly esteeme<l and responsible corre- 
8|>ondents. I am perfectly unaccpiainted with the 
gentleman*s object in coming here at present. I 
am entirely ignorant of it, and cannot l>e supjiosed 
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likely to be able to form the remotest guess at its 
Mature;" her habitunl frown became stronger as 
itae very slowly and weightily emphasized those 
words; "but, when the gentlemaD jToceeds to ex- 
plain his object, as I shall beg him to have the 
goodness to do to myself and Flintwinch, when 
RJatwiDch returus, it will prove, no doubt, to be 
one more or less in the usual vay of our basiness, 
vlich it will be both our business aud our pleasure 
to advance. It can be nothing else." 

" We shall see, madame ! " said the man of bo&i- 
aass. 

"We shall see," she assented. '"The gentleman 
ll aeqaainted with Flintwinch ; and. when the gen- 
tiftman was in London last, I remember to hare 
iMard that he and Flintwinch had some entertain- 
ment or good fellowship together. I am not in the 
m.y of knowing much that passes outside this'' 
lOom, and the jingle of little worldly things beyoi "" 
it does not much interest me ; but I remember 
have heard that." 

" Bight, madame. It is tme." He laughed 
again, and whistled the burden of the tune he had 
sung at the door. 

"Therefore, Arthur," said his mother, "the gen- 
tleman comes here as an acquaintance, and no 
stranger; and it is much to be regretted that joar 
unreasonable temper should have found offence in 
him. I regret it I say so to the gentleman. Yon 
will not say so, I know ; therefore I say it for my- 
self and Flintwinch, since with us two the gentle- 
man's basiness lies." 

The key of the door below was now heard in the 
lock, and the door was beard to open and close. 
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In due sequence Mr. Flintwineh appeared ; on 
whose entrance tlie visitor rose from his chair 
laugliing loud, and folded him in a close embrace. 

** How goes it, my clierislicd friend ? " said he. 
" How goes the world, my Flintwineh ? Rose- 
colortMl ? So much the better, so much the better ! 
All, but you look charming ! Ah, but you look 
young and fresh as the flowers of spring ! Ah, 
goo<l little boy ! Krave child, brave child I " 

While heaping these compliments on Mr. Flint- 
wineh, he rolled him about with a hand on each of 
his shoulders, until the staggerings of that gentle- 
man, who under the circumstances was drver and 
more twisted than ever, were like those of a teeto- 
tum nearly 8j>ent. 

** I had a presentiment, last time, that we should 
be Ix'tter and more intimately acquainted. Is it 
coming on you, Flintwineh ? Is it yet coming on ? " 

*'\Vhv, no, sir,'* retorted Mr. Flintwineh. **Not 
unusually. Hadn't you lH»tter bt» seated ? You 
liave been calling for some more of that ]>ort, sir, 
I guess ? " 

*• Ah ! Little joker I Little j)ig ! " cried the 
visitor. *• Ha, ha, ha, ha!" And, throwing Mr. 
Flintwineh away as a closing piece of raillery, he 
sat down again. 

The amazement, suspicion, resentment, and shame 
with which Arthur looked on all this, struck him 
dumb. Mr. Flintwineh, who had spun backward 
some two or three yanls under the imp(*tus last 
givon to him, brought himself up with a face com- 
pleU'ly unchanged in its stolidity oxce])t as it was 
affi^ctt^I bv shortness of breath, and looked hard at 
Arthur. Not a whit less reticent and wooden was 



Mr. Flintwinch outwardly tbao in tlio asaal eoorae 
of things; the only perue^ttible difference in bin 
being thut the knot of cravat, which waa seneraUj 
under his ea,r, had worked roand to the bfick of his 
he&d ; where it formed an omameiital appeiida!*«, 
not unlike a bag-wig, and gare him something of a 
courtly appearance. 

As Mrs. Cleniiam never removed her eyes from 
Blandois (ou whom they had some effect, as a steady 
look baa on a lower sort of dog), so Jeremiah never 
reinovcd his from Arthur. It was as if tliey hxid 
tacitly a^eed to take their different provinces. 
ThaB, in the ensuing^ silence, Jeremiah stood scnq>- 
ing his chin and looking at Arthur, aa though he 
were trying to screw hia thonghts out of him irith 
an instrument. 

After a little, the visitor, as if he felt the silence 
irksome, rose, and impatiently put himself with bis 
back to the sacied fire which had burned tfarongli 
so many years. Tbereupon Hts. Cletinam said, 
moving one of her lianda for the first time, and 
moving it very slightly with an action of di^ 
missal, — 

"Please to leave us to our business, Arthur." 

" Mother, I do so with reluctance." 

"Never mind with what," she returned, "or with 
what not. Please to leave ns. Come back at any 
other time when yon may consider it a duty to hazy 
half an hour wearily here. Good-night." 

She held up her muffled fingers that he might 
touch them with his, according to their usual cna- 
tom, and he stood over her wheeled chair to tonch 
her face with his lips. He thought, .then, that her 
cheek was more strained than usual, and that it was 
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colder. As he followed the direction of her eyes, 
in rising again, towards Mr. Flintwinch's goo<l 
friend Mr. Blandois, Mr. Hlandois snapped his 
finger and thumb with one loud contemptuous snap. 

"I leave your — your business acquaintance in 
my mother's room, Mr. Flintwinch," said Clennam, 
'< with a great deal of surprise and a great deal of 
unwillingness." 

The person referred to snapped his finger and 
thumb again. 

"Good-night, mother." 

" Good-night." 

"I had a friend once, my good comrade Flint- 
winch," said Blandois, standing astride before the 
fire, and so evidently saying it to arrest Clennanf s 
retreating stops, that he lingered near the door ; " I 
had a friend once, who hail heanl so much of the 
dark side of tliis city and its ways, that he wouldn't 
have confided himself alone by night with two 
people who had an interest in getting him under 
the ground — my faitli ! not even in a resi)Octablc 
house like tliis — unless he was bodily tf>o strong 
for them. Bah I What a poltroon, mv Flintwinch ! 
Eh ? " 

•' A cur, sir." 

" Agroed ! A cur. But he wouldn't have done 
it, my Flintwincli, unless he had known them to 
have the will to silence him, without the jwwer. 
lie wouldn't have drunk from a glass of water, 
under such circumstances — not ev^n in a rospeot- 
able house like this, mv Flintwinch — unless he 
had seen one of them drink first, and swallow 
too ! " 

Disdaining to speak, and, indeed, not very well 




able, for he vas half chokiug, Clcmutm only glsDc«d 
at the visitor as he passed oat. The visitor saluted 
him with another parting sas;p, aad his aose csma 
down DTer his mustache, and his mustache went up 
ander his nose, in an ominous and ugly smile. 

"For Heaven's sake, Afferf," whispered danaaa 
as she opened the door for him in the dazk itUf 
and he gioped his way to the sight of the aigjA 
sky, " what is going on here ? " 

Her own appeatance was snfficientlj gltiBtly, 
standing in the dark with her a[«on thrown orvr 
her head, and speaking behind it in a low, deadened 
voice. 

" Dont aak me anything, Arthur. IVe been in a 
dream for ever bo long. Go away 1 " 

He vent out, and she shut the door upon him. 
He looked up at the windows of bis mother's roooi, 
and the dim light, deadened by the yellow bthd^ 
seemed to say a response after AiEeiy, mad. ts 
mutter, " Pon't ask me anything. Go away I " 
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This book should bu remrDod to 
the LilH^ry on or before the Isat dkto 
Btamped below. 

A floe of flre eeote a day la iDourrod 
by retaiolDg it beyond the spoeUlwl 
time. 

Plaaso rotum promptly. 




